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IT may be accepted as a 
general truth that the states- 
man, like the poet, is born and 
not made. When Wolsey left 
Ipswich for Oxford, he had 
neither thought nor prospect 
of governing his country and 
his king. It was native genius, 
not training, which placed 
Oliver Cromwell at the head 
of affairs; and Chatham him- 
self was a cornet of horse 
before he found his true career 
in politics. But William Pitt 
the Younger was made as well 
as born a Minister. From 
his earliest childhood he was 
educated to achieve a certain 
end, to fulfil a definite purpose. 
His natural gifts for literature 
and politics were assiduously 
encouraged by his ambitious 
father, who was determined 
that his favourite son should 
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be well fitted to hold the 
highest office, whenever the 
opportunity should arrive. 
Born in 1759, that year of 
stress and glory, which saw 
the triumph of our English 
arms in Canada, which boasted 
the victories of Clive and Coote 
in India, which witnessed the 
splendid achievement of Hawke 
in Quiberon Bay, William Pitt 
grew up an ardent, acquisitive 
boy, in an atmosphere of learn- 
ing and patriotism. Not even 
ill-health availed to check his 
progress, and he gained so easy 
a@ mastery over Greek and 
Latin that, in the words of 
his earliest tutor, “he never 
seemed to learn, but only to 
recollect.” The method which 
his father persuaded him to 
follow in his studies was far 
in advance of his time. He 
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read the classics, not as exer- 
cises in philology, but as ex- 
amples of the greatest poetry 
and the loftiest eloquence ; and 
the epics and histories of old 
were as real to him, from his 
youth upwards, as they were 
to Montaigne. But in his 
father’s eyes it was not enough 
for the boy to understand 
Virgil and Thucydides; he 
must use their works as a 
means to acquire readiness of 
speech and a quick faculty of 
selection in his own tongue; 
and Lord Chatham would urge 
him to turn passages from 
whatever book he was study- 
ing into English, without pre- 
meditation. That he might 
learn to declaim, he was set to 
recite pages from Milton and 
Shakespeare ; and, when yet a 
child, he was trained to act 
upon the stage of the drawing- 
room, though all the training 
in the world could never endue 
him with his father’s histrionic 
talent. It is not strange, 
therefore, that his first, and 
almost his only, experiment in 
literature was a tragedy in 
five acts, called “ Laurentius, 
King of Clarinium” ; nor was 
he content to write it—he 
played a part and spoke the 
prologue. The earliest attempts 
of great men to express them- 
selves in words are not in- 
frequently prophetic of their 
careers. The essay which 
Napoleon wrote at school is 
an eloquent denunciation of 
ambition, “a violent, unreflect- 
ing madness” ; and Pitt’s play, 
composed when he was thirteen 
years of age, seems to have 
been written with an eye fixed 
intently upon the future. 
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‘The tragedy is bad, of course,” 
said Lord Macaulay, who was 
fortunate enough to have seen 
it, “but not worse than the 
tragedies of Hayley. This piece 
is still preserved at Chevening, 
and is in some respects highly 
curious. Thereisnolove. The 
whole plot is political; and it 
is remarkable that the interest, 
such as it is, turns on a contest 
about a regency. On one side 
is a faithful servant of the 
Crown; on the other an am- 
bitious and unprincipled con- 
spirator. At length the King, 
who had been missing, re- 
appears, resumes his power, 
and rewards the faithful de- 
fender of his rights. A reader 
who should judge only by 
internal evidence, would have 
no hesitation in pronouncing 
that the play was written by ~ 
some Pittite poetaster, at the 
time of the rejoicing for the 
recovery of George the Third 
in 1789.” In a brief fifteen 
years Pitt was asked to enact 
the same play in grim earnest, 
and it is among the strangest 
ironies of history that he thus 
rehearsed in sport a most diffi- 
cult crisis of his life. 

William Pitt was never a 
boy, but had he been, the stern 
instruction of his father would 
surely have checked the care- 
less rapture of boyhood. It 
seems to have been part of 
Chatham’s design to treat him 
always asa grown man. When 
he was no more than eleven we 
find Chatham sending him a 
letter by Junius, “as a specimen 
of oratory ”; and with the same 
purpose he recommended him 
to study the works of Barrow, 
a copious author by whose ex- 
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ample the father was far better 
fitted by nature to profit than 
the son. It is not remarkable, 
therefore, that when Pitt was 
entered at Pembroke Hall in 
1773 he was superior in wisdom 
and attainments to the most 
of his older contemporaries. A 
child in years, he was already 
a man in judgment, and pre- 
pared to take advantage of all 
the scholarship which the Uni- 
versity could afford. What 
manner of boy he was his father 
has himself set down in a letter 
addressed to Mr Turner, senior 
tutor of Pembroke Hall, which 
in no way exaggerates Pitt’s 
marvellous qualities. It is dated 
at Burton Pynsent, October 3, 
1773, and thus it runs :— 


“*Srr,—- Apprehensions of gout, 
about this Season, forbid my under- 
taking a journey to Cambridge with 
my Son. I regret this more partic- 
ularly, as it deprives me of an oc- 
casion of being introduced to your 
Personal Acquaintance, and that of 
the gentlemen of your Society, a loss, 
I shall much wish to repair, at some 
other time. Mr Wilson, whose ad- 
mirable instruction and affectionate 
Care have brought my Son, early, to 
receive such further advantages, as 
he cannot fail to find, under your eye, 
will present Him to you. He is of 
a tender age, and of a health not yet 
firm enough to be indulged, to the 
full, in the strong desire he has to 
acquire useful knowledge. An in- 
genious mind and docility of temper 
will, I know, render him conformable 
to your discipline, in all points. Too 
young for the irregularities of a man, 
I trust he will not, on the other 
hand, prove troublesome by the 
Puerile sallies of a Boy. Such as he 
is, 1 am happy to place him at Pem- 
broke ; and I need not say how much 
of his Parents’ Hearts goes along with 
him.—I am, with great esteem and 
regard, Sir, your most faithful and 
most obedient humble servant, 

“ CHATHAM.” 
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“Such as he is,” says his 
father, and he was such as no 
other boy was before or since 
has been. Precocity in the 
arts which are nourished at 
the fire of genius, is less un- 
common than in those pursuits 
whose success demands study 
and patience. We are not 
surprised that Pope lisped in 
numbers; we confess our 
amazement that Rancé should 
have published an edition of 
Anacreon at twelve years of 
age. Pitt’s achievement re- 
sembles Rancé’s more nearly 
than Pope’s. At fourteen he 
was already something of a 
scholar, and very much of a 
politician. During the seven 
years which he spent at Cam- 
bridge, he devoted himself to 
the study of the Classics with 
an ardour which not even ill- 
health could abate. He read 
everything in Greek or Latin 
that he could lay hands upon, 
and he translated Lycophon at 
first sight with an ease, says 
Pretyman, “which, if I had 
not witnessed it, I should have 
thought beyond the compass 
of human intellect.” The only 
encouragement that ever he 
needed was an encouragement 
to idleness, and this his father 
gave him in his own magnilo- 
quent style. “All you want 
at present,” wrote he, “is 
quiet ; with this, if your ardour 
apiorevery can be kept in till 
you are stronger, you will 
make noise enough How 
happy the task, my noble, 
amiable boy, to caution you 
only against pursuing too much 
all those liberal and praise- 
worthy things, to which less 
happy natures are perpetually 
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to be spurred and driven!... 
You have time to spare; con- 
sider there is but the E’ncyclo- 
pedia, and when you have 
mastered all that what will 
remain? You will want, like 
Alexander, another world to 
conquer.” It was not long, 
indeed, before he wanted this 
other world, and he found it, 
where his father had bade him 
seek, in politics. 

But it was not merely for 
their own sakes that Pitt de- 
voted himself to the study of 
Greek and Latin. In his time 
the Classics were regarded as 
the highway to statesmanship. 
The historians and orators of 
Athens and Rome were wisely 
thought to contain the best 
inspiration for the modern 
politician, and, since no speech 
was perfect without a classical 
quotation, Virgil and Horace 
were added to the simple cur- 
riculum. In the latter half of 
the eighteenth century few 
men rose to eminence in Par- 
liament who were not deeply 
tinctured with learning. The 
third Duke of Grafton found a 
yet better solace in the Classics 
than in the society of Nancy 
Parsons. Fox beguiled the 
enforced leisure of opposition 
by reading Porson’s editions 
of Euripides’ “ Orestes” and 
“Heouba.” Our universities 
knew no more elegant or more 
finely polished scholar than 
Lord Mornington.! And Wil- 
liam Pitt was in no way in- 
ferior to the best of his con- 
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temporaries. Yet party spirit, 
eager to conceal the truth, 
has declared that Pitt was 
ill-versed in Greek and Latin. 
The evidence on the other side 
is overwhelming, and the libel 
may fittingly be refuted here. 
* Lord Grenville (himself an ex- 
cellent Grecian) has often told 
me,” wrote Wellesley to Croker, 
“that he considered Mr Pitt 
to be the best Greek scholar 
(not professional) of his time. 
Mr Pitt was perfect master of 
Demosthenes, of whose orations 
I have repeatedly heard him 
recite whole pages, dwelling 
on all the grand bursts of 
thunder and lightning.” Prety- 
man, whose testimony on such 
a@ point is above suspicion, is 
in perfect agreement with 
Wellesley. He tells us that 
Pitt had an intuitive quickness 
in the interpretation of difficult 
passages. “I am persuaded,” 
said he, “if a play of Menander 
or Alschylus, or an ode of 
Pindar, had been suddenly 
found, he would have under- 
stood it as soon as any pro- 
fessed scholar.” That which 
his friends assert receives an 
efficient corroboration from his 
own speeches ; and though the 
exigent demands of practical 
life perforce diminished Pitt’s 
interest in literature, he carried 
away from Cambridge a better 
knowledge of Greek and Latin 
than belonged to many: whose 
scholarship was their career, 
and he could meet even such re- 
doubtable opponents as Charles 





1 Among the papers preserved at Dropmore is a letter from Lord Mornington 


to William Grenville, perfectly characteristic of the men and the time. 
glad you have returned to Latin and Greek,” writes Mornington. 


‘Tam 
‘*T hope when 


I come to London to form some plan with you in that way which may be pleasant 


and serviceable to us both.” 
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James Fox upon their own 
ground. 

Meanwhile he had taken his 
degree, jure natalium, when he 
was seventeen ; he had learned 
as much civil law as Cam- 
bridge had to teach; and he 
had hardened his wits against 
the craggy philosophy of John 
Locke. Nor had his amuse- 
ments been less strenuous than 
his duties. At the outset youth 
and ill-health had shut him out 
from the society of the place, 
and even if games had then 
been fashionable he would not 
have joined in them. He 
wished no more than his father 
wished him to play the part of 
the young barbarian. ‘“Cham- 
bers, Hall, and tufted Robe con- 
tinued to please” him, because 
they gave him the training 
best suited to his temperament. 
He had been at Pembroke Hall 
but a few days when his father 
in a letter struck the true note 
of his character. ‘“‘ How happy, 
my loved boy, is it,” wrote 
Lord Chatham in his superb, 
magisterial way, “that your 
mamma and I can tell our- 
selves there is at Cambridge 
one without a beard, ‘and all 
the elements so mixed in him, 
that Nature might stand up 
and say, This is a man.’” And 
a man he was, for all his few 
years,—a man in dignity and 
erudition. Once only do we find 
evidence of a boyish escapade. 
A pompous reference in a 
letter of his father’s suggests 
that even Pitt could unbend 
on occasion. ‘ Whose fences 
have you broken?” asks Chat- 
ham; “and in what lord of 
the manor’s pound have any 
strays of science been found 
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since the famous adventure of 
catching the horses with such 
admirable address and alac- 
rity?” Alas, the adventure is 
no longer famous, and we know 
not what the strays of science 
were. But it is clear that Pitt 
was once guilty of some childish 
prank, and it is easy to under- 
stand even his father’s austere 
satisfaction at the breach of 
discipline. For the rest, as 
has been said, his amusements 
were strenuous. His favourite 
recreation was to visit the 
Houses of Parliament and to 
listen to the debates. It was 
on one of his excursions to the 
House of Lords that he first 
met Fox, whom he astonished 
by explaining through the 
whole sitting how best the 
speeches on either side could 
be answered. 

But it was to his father that 
he listened with the greatest 
admiration. “His first speech 
lasted an hour,” he wrote to 
his mother in 1775, “and the 
second half an hour—surely 
the two finest speeches that 
ever were made before, unless 
by himself!” And he was 
present in the House on the 
7th of April, when Chatham 
made his last speech of de- 
fiance. He heard the noble 
peroration of a noble career: 
“Shall this great kingdom now 
fall prostrate before the House 
of Bourbon? If we must fall, 
let us fall like men!” He sup- 
ported his father with Mahon’s 
help as he stumbled from the 
House, and never did he waver 
in his allegiance to Chatham’s 
illustrious memory. The first 
act of his public life was to 
vindicate his father’s honour 
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in the public prints. Not long 
before the statesman’s death 
a couple of busybodies had 
attempted to patch up a friend- 
ship between Chatham and 
Bute. But Chatham would 
hear nothing of the negotia- 
tion, boldly declaring that 
while Bute had “brought the 
king and kingdom to ruin,” 
he “ would sincerely endeavour 
to save it.” After Chatham’s 
death in 1778 the story was 
repeated, and it fell to Pitt to 
deny in his driest and most 
lucid style that Chatham was 
ever “looking out for a negoci- 
ation with Lord Bute,” or that 
he would under any circum- 
stances have served with him. 
The debate was admirably con- 
ducted, and is a sufficient proof 
that Pitt, young as he was, 
had already a firm hold upon 
the principles of political con- 
troversy. 

Thus when he came to 
London in 1780 he was ad- 
mirably equipped for the 
career which he had chosen. 
An excellent scholar, as we 
have seen, he was also an alert 
politician, trained in the best 
school by his father’s precept 
andexample. Truly his birth- 
right of statesmanship had 
been improved by careful hus- 
bandry, and his energy and 
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confidence were ready for any 
strain put upon them. But he 
was in no sense a prig. It 
pleased his opponents in after 
years to jeer at him as “im- 
maculate,” to pretend that he 
spent his time in a miserable 
isolation. And, as when they 
declared he was no scholar, so 
when they denounced him for 
a prig, they had in their mind 
@ comparison with Charles 
James Fox. That Pitt never 
descended to the dissipation 
which allured Fox is true 
enough, and though it is not 
for us to play the censor, it 
may be admitted without 
pedantry that his health and 
his purse were all the better 
for his caution. It is the old 
story of the industrious and 
the idle apprentice, and the 
idle Fox inevitably shines with 
a brighter lustre than the in- 
dustriousPitt. Fox,' as his pan- 
egyrist confesses, was “ dissol- 
ute, dissipated, idle beyond mea- 
sure.” One day he lost many 
thousands at Newmarket; he 
sat up the whole night drinking 
at Hocherel; and he had not 
been to bed when he came down 
to the House to move an 
important bill. ‘ This,” cries 
Lord John Russell with a pro- 
per enthusiasm, “was genius, 
was almost inspiration.” So it 





1 It was at Almack’s in Pall Mall that Fox’s most daring feats at play were 


accomplished, and the history of manners can hardly show us a stranger picture 
than that drawn by Horace Walpole of Fox and his brother gamesters. ‘‘ They 
began by pulling off their embroidered clothes,” says Walpole, ‘‘and put on 
frieze greatcoats, or turned their coats inside outwards for luck, They put on 
pieces of leather (such as are worn by footmen when they clean the knives) to 
save their laced ruffles ; and to guard their eyes from the light and to prevent 
tumbling their hair, wore high-crowned straw hats with broad brims and 
adorned with flowers and ribbons; masks to conceal their emotions when they 
played at quinze.” The high spirits necessary for such a performance are 
admirable, and it must be sorrowfully admitted that Pitt was never young 
enough to play such antics. 
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was, but it was not the only 
sort of genius, and it is foolish 
to blame Pitt because he could 
not take his pleasures as boister- 
ously as did his rival. While 
in his youth Pitt knew not the 
splendid recklessness of Fox, 
the cares of state soon made 
it impossible that he should 
devote himself either to scholar- 
ship or to dissipation with the 
zest and ardour of his rival. 
Moreover, his early career may 
appear less interesting than it 
was, because a perfect adapta- 
tion of means to an end, and 
an instant success in an 
arduous profession, do not 
wear the likeness of romance. 
But that he was joyous, lively, 
and affable in society there is 
no doubt. During the last 
years of his life at Cambridge 
he had formed many friend- 
ships, none of which were 
broken when he came to 
London; and he met his friends 
Eliot, Wilberforce, Bankes, 
Pepper Arden, and many 
others at Goostree’s,) a club 
which presently assumed no 
small political importance. 
Here he learned to gamble, 
and, we are told, “the vehe- 
mence with which he was 
animated was very great.” It 
was indeed this very vehe- 
mence which made him desist 
from play, for he feared a 
growing interest, and knew 
well that there were more 
serious things in the world 
than games of chance. But 
his energy and high spirits 
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were remarkable enough. He 
was always glad to escape from 
the duties and pleasures of 
London. He could at last 
find pleasure in the practical 
jokes which were denied to his 
childhood. “One morning,” 
says Wilberforce, “we found the 
fruits of Pitt’s early rising in 
the careful sowing of the gar- 
den-beds with the fragments 
of a dress hat, with which 
Ryder had over-night come 
down from the opera.” And 
George Selwyn, whose stand- 
ard of manners was as high 
as that of any of his contem- 
poraries, who had lived in the 
company of wits for nearly 
half a century, bears irrefut- 
able testimony to his gaiety 
of heart. “When I left the 
House,” wrote he, “I left in 
one room a party of young men 
who made me, from their life 
and spirits, wish for one night 
to be twenty. There was a 
table full of them, drinking— 
young Pitt, Lord Euston, Berke- 
ley, North, &c., &c., singing 
and laughing a gorge deployée ; 
some of them sang very good 
catches; one Wilberforce, a 
Member of Parliament, sang 
the best.” So Pitt spent the 
first year of his life in London, 
like many another young barris- 
ter, between Westminster Hall 
and the West End. Zealous 
in the profession which he was 
destined so soon to desert, he 
loitered many days in the ex- 
pectation of a brief, and on cir- 
cuit won the highest opinions 





1 This fact has persuaded Lord Holland to declare that Pitt ‘“‘ kept a faro-bank 
at Goostree’s.” Of course there is no truth in the statement, but it is a clear 
proof of prejudice. Not content with calling him a prig, the Whigs must prove 


him a gambler also, even at the risk of contradicting themselves. 
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of his colleagues. Now we hear 
of him going to a masquerade, 
and finishing the evening at 
the Pantheon, “which I had 
never seen illuminated, and 
which is really a glorious scene.” 
Now he takes part in a supper, 
given to celebrate Shakespeare’s 
memory, at the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap, at which “many 
professed wits were present, 
but Pitt was the most amusing 
of the party, and the readiest 
and most apt in the required 
allusions.” However, in a few 
months began his career politi- 
cal, which henceforth deprived 
him of leisure, and wore him 
out by the time that he was 
forty-five. Rejected by the 
University of Cambridge, he 
was returned towards the end 
of 1780 for Sir James Low- 
ther’s borough of Appleby, 
and from that time his life 
belonged not to himself but 
to his country. 

It is a curious fact that 
William Pitt, whose name for 
so many years stood for Eng- 
land in the courts of Europe, 
crossed the Channel but once. 
It was not for him to make the 
grand tour, like so many of his 
idler contemporaries, or to im- 
prove by foreign travel the 
excellent qualities of his mind. 
The only country that ever he 
saw, save his own, was France ; 
and in that country, after- 
wards his bitterest antagonist, 
he passed but six brief weeks 
in the autumn of 1783. 
In company with Eliot and 
Wilberforce he visited Rheims, 
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dined with the Cardinal de 
Perigord, made the acquaint- 
ance of Talleyrand, and dis- 
cussed English politics with 
the Abbé de la Garde. Thence 
they went to Paris, saw the 
Court at Fontainebleau, paid 
their respects to King and 
Queen, conversed with Mr 
Franklin, and duly admired 
the pompous simplicity of M. 
le Marquis de la Fayette. 
Though Pitt’s imperfect know- 
ledge of French “ prevented 
his doing justice to his senti- 
ments,” we are assured that 
“he was yet able to give 
some impression of his superior 
powers—his language, so far 
as it did extend, being re- 
markable for its propriety and 
purity.” But by far the 
strangest result of Pitt's 
journey was a_ suggestion 
made by Mr Walpole to Lord 
Camden, “that, if Mr Pitt 
should be disposed to offer 
his hand to Mademoiselle 
Necker, afterwards Madame 
de Staél, such was the re- 
spect entertained for him 
by M. and Madame Necker, 
that he had no doubt the 
proposal would be accepted.” } 
Pitt, of course, declined the 
honour, to the manifest ad- 
vantage of himself and of his 
country. Such a marriage 
would have turned the course 
of history. France was not 
large enough to hold both 


Napoleon and Madame de 
Staél, and how, with the 
author of ‘Corinne’ at his 


side, could Pitt have cham- 





1 This story has been dismissed by Lord Stanhope and others as ridiculous. 
But it is given in Wilberforce’s ‘Sketch of Pitt’ without a word of doubt, and 


nobody was in a better position than Wilberforce to test its truth. 
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pioned successfully the cause 
of England? The journey to 
France was but an interlude. 
As Pitt had surrendered litera- 
ture to the claims of politics, 
so he renounced the pleasures 
of foreign travel. Henceforth 
it was his business to wage 
war or to make peace upon the 
Continent, not to visit it; and 
even the charms of Made- 
moiselle Necker were soon for- 
gotten in the bustle of affairs. 
When Pitt in December 1780 
took his seat in the House of 
Commons, the political outlook 
was black enough to appal the 
stoutest patriot. England was 
at war with France, Spain, 
and Holland. The American 
colonies were independent in 
all except name. At the head 
of affairs was an amiable 
gentleman “in a blue ribbon,” 
whose devotion to his King 
was far greater than his 
ability to combat his King’s 
enemies. Lord George Ger- 
maine, who had displayed as 
little talent in the council as 
on the battlefield, was a Secre- 
tary of State. The old parties 
were replaced by small groups, 
none of which could act inde- 
pendently of all the others. 
Fox, North, and Shelburne, each 
had his following. What Eng- 
land needed was a single- 
minded statesman, who would 
combine the discordant ele- 
ments of Parliament, and face 
the country’s enemies abroad. 
The coming of Pitt, therefore, 
was watched with more than 
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ordinary interest, and he 
had not been a member of 
the House for more than a 
month when, in response to 
a universal cry, “Mr Pitt! 
Mr Pitt!” he made his first 
speech. The imperious wish 
of the House to hear him 
was proof enough of the re- 
spect which his appearance 
inspired. If he was not a 
member of a ruling house, he 
was something yet greater: he 


was the son of the Great 
Commoner, who had saved 
England from ruin and 


brought two empires beneath 
her sway. But, as the tall, 
gaunt youth, sharp-nosed and 
small-chinned, rose to address 
the House, he was heard no 
less for his own than for his 
father’s sake. His reputation 
was already as high as his 
courage, and all men expected 
success, though few foresaw 
the marvellous triumph which 
he achieved. Truly the day, 
the 26th of February 1781, will 
always be glorious in the 
annals of Parliament, since it 
began the career of one of the 
greatest Ministers that ever 
held the reins of government. 
The occasion was the debate 
on Mr Burke’s Bill for the 
Regulation of the Civil List, 
and Pitt’s speech was received 
with a chorus of enthusiastic 
applause.! Before what seemed 
his genius the dissension of 
parties was hushed. Whigs 
and Tories, the partisans of 
peace and war, combined to 





1 Even that uninspired compilation, ‘The Parliamentary History,’ takes a 


lofty flight, when it considers this first effort of William Pitt. 


** His voice is 


rich and striking,” it says, ‘‘ full of melody and force ; his manner easy and ele- 


gant; his language beautiful and luxuriant. 
men of eloquence not unworthy the son of his immortal parent.” 


He gave in this first essay a speci- 
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honour the youthful statesman. 
North proved his magnanimity 
by declaring it the best first 
speech he had ever heard. 
“ He is a chip of the old block,” 
said one; “he is the old block 
itself,” retorted Burke. An- 
thony Storer told Lord Car- 
lisle that in the whole course 
of the speech “there was not a 
word or a look which one would 
have wished to correct.” Pitt’s 
own account was more modest : 
“T heard my own voice yester- 
day,” he wrote to his mother. 
“, .. All I can say is that I 
was able to execute in some 
measure what I intended, and 
that I have at least every 
reason to be happy beyond 
measure in the reception I 
met with.” When we turn to 
the speech itself, disappoint- 
ment isinevitable. The orator’s 
art is as fleeting as the actor’s. 


A speech, composed for the ear, 
too often makes but a cold 
impression upon the eye, and 
the meagre report that we 
have of Pitt’s first speech 
hardly justifies the applause of 


his contemporaries. But the 
credit which it gave him was 
confirmed by his next two 
essays, and henceforth Pitt was 
one of the few that King, 
people, and Parliament were 
bound to consult. 

It is characteristic of him 
that the subjects which thus 
early engrossed his attention 
were retrenchment, peace, and 
reform. With all the enthu- 
siasm of youth he hoped to 
serve the public treasury and 
to reduce the influence of the 
Crown,—‘“‘an influence,” said he, 
“which was more to be dreaded, 
because more secret in its at- 
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tacks and more concealed in its 
operation than the power of 
prerogative.” He thought no 
object could be “so fair, so 
probable, or so flattering” as 
economy. At the same time, 
he would jealously guard the 
right of the Commons’ House 
of Parliament to hold the 
strings of the national purse, 
and to correct the expenditure 
of the public money ; but with 
a yet greater zeal than that 
wherewith he advocated econ- 
omy, he pleaded for the cessa- 
tion of the war. In so doing, 
he was not merely pleading a 
cause in which he devoutly be- 
lieved ; he was also defending 
the memory of his father from 
the assaults of his enemies. He 
attacked the war both in its 
inception and in its conduct, 
and the subject gave him a 
far better chance for emphasis 
and invective than the some- 
what arid topic of finance. He 
belaboured North and his col- 
leagues with all the energy of 
youth and with the added au- 
thority which his relationship 
with Chatham gave him. A 
noble lord had called the war 
a holy war. Pitt did not agree 
with him: ‘“‘he was persuaded 
and would affirm that it was 
a most accursed, wicked, bar- 
barous, cruel, unnatural, and 
diabolical war.” Thus, with 
the exuberance of his twenty- 
one years, he accumulated his 
epithets and increased his scorn. 
Nor was this the sum of his 
vituperation. The war, said 
he, “ was conceived in injustice ; 
it was matured and brought 
forth in folly; its footsteps 
were marked with blood, 
slaughter, persecution, and de- 
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vastation ; in truth, everything 
which went to constitute moral 
depravity and human turpitude 
were found in it.” The lan- 
guage was the language of his 
father, which he was presently 
to abandon for a drier and 
more practical style. But his 
father would not have approved 
his unmeasured argument in 
favour of peace. Though 
Chatham had denounced the 
war at the outset, though he 
had deplored the miserable con- 
duct of its aimless campaigns, 
he would not readily have made 
terms in consequence of defeat. 
“Tf we must fall,” he would 
have said again, “let us fall 
like men.” 

Pitt’s mind, however, was 
made up. Day after day he 
assailed “the lord in the blue 
ribbon” with increasing fer- 
ocity, and there is no doubt 
that the fall of North’s ministry 
was brought about by his untir- 
ing eloquence. He knew neither 
pity nor fatigue, and since his 
time only two politicians — 
Disraeli and Lord Randolph 
Churchill — have caught a 
breath of his careless frenzy in 
attack. Thus he put the ques- 
tion in its simplest form: “Will 
you change your Ministers and 
keep the empire, or keep your 
Ministers and lose the king- 
dom?” But while he was re- 
solved that the Government 
should resign, there was no 
taint of selfishness in his re- 
solution. He neither wished 
nor hoped to gain any ad- 
vantage for himself. He would 
only accept such an office as he 
knew was out of his reach. In 
a speech delivered five days 
before Lord North’s resigna- 
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tion—the most arrogant speech 
ever delivered by a man of 
twenty-two—he made his in- 
tention perfectly clear. ‘‘ With 
regardtoa newadministration,” 
he said, “it was not for him to 
say, nor for that House to pro- 
nounce, who was to form it; all 
he felt himself obliged to declare 
was, that he himself could not 
expect to take any share in a 
new administration, and were 
his doing so more within his 
reach, he would never accept a 
subordinate position.” It is no 
wonder that George Selwyn was 
astonished at his independence. 
“Young Pitt will not be sub- 
ordinate,” he wrote; “he is not 
so in his own society; he is 
at the head of a dozen young 
people, and it is a corps sep- 
arate from Charles’s; so there 
is another premier at the 
starting-post who, as yet, has 
never been showed.” But 
Pitt’s arrogant insubordination 
was justified, and the corps, 
separate from Charles’s, was 
strong enough to keep Charles 
out of office, with the exception 
of brief interludes, for more 
than twenty years. 

In the last speech, which he 
delivered against Lord North, 
he rose to a height of political 
sagacity that hitherto he had 
not touched. He spoke in 
support of a motion for with- 
drawing the confidence of Par- 
liament from the present Min- 
isters. The orator thanked 
God that an end would soon be 
put to a worthless administra- 
tion, and he trusted the House 
would not contaminate their 
own purpose by suffering the 
present Ministers to nominate 
their successors. Then came 
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the peroration, which has had 
more influence on the followers 
of Pitt than many of his more 
famous speeches. ‘He most 
strenuously recommended the 
motion,” said he, “as the only 
way of presenting to the eyes 
of the world what he had read 
of with rapture, but almost 
despaired of seeing—a patriot 
king presiding over a united 
people.” The reference to Bol- 
ingbroke was eagerly caught 
up. From Pitt to Canning, 
from Canning to Disraeli, the 
idea of the patriot king has 
been handed piously onward, 
and nothing better, in thought 
or phrase, can be set before the 
Tories of to-day. 

To the lord in the blue 
ribbon there succeeded Lord 
Rockingham, and Pitt, true to 
his profession, refused the 
Treasurership of Ireland, though 
it carried with it light duties 
and five thousand a - year. 
Holding no office, he was free 
to express his own opinions 
and to follow his own judg- 
ment. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find him advocat- 
ing a reform of the boroughs, 
shorter parliaments, and no 
bribery. But he handled the 
question of reform in no spirit 
of radicalism. He did not 
desire to change but to restore 
the constitution, whose very 
vestiges he reverenced ; his aim 
was to remove certain defects, 
which had grown with the 
years, and not to lay a sacri- 
legious hand upon excellences 
which all patriots admired. 


And he certainly made out a 
very good case for reform. He 
declared that the representa- 
tives who sat in the House of 
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Commons had ceased to be con- 
nected with the people. There 
were some boroughs that were 
mere appanages of the Trea- 
sury; there were others that 
had no existence save in the 
members which they sent to 
Westminster ; there were yet 
others “in the lofty posses- 
sion of English freedom,” that 
claimed the right to bring their 
votes to market. Those last 
were the most dangerous of all, 
and seven of them had been 
knocked down to the Nabob 
of Arcot as the highest bidder. 
It needed no eloquence to prove 
that a great country should 
not expose itself thus to the 
risk of foreign interference ; and 
so clear was Pitt’s argument, 
so sound his demand for a re- 
turn to first principles, that he 
all but carried the House with 
him. His proposal for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was rejected 
only by twenty votes: and 
thus, as early as 1782, England 
was not far from the attain- 
ment of parliamentary reform. 
But the reform which Pitt ad- 
vocated was different, both in 
form and substance, from that 
which was accepted after years 
of agitation in 1832. It was 
not his purpose to transfer 
political power from one class 
to another. He did not claim 
that the people had a divine 
right to govern by virtue of 
its ignorance, and he no more 
wished to extend the franchise_ 
than to make this party or 
that “the rulers for life” of 
an unwilling country. How- 
ever, his suggestion, supported 
by Fox and opposed by Burke, 
was not accepted by the House, 
and never again did Pitt have 
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the opportunity of passing a 
measure of whose justice he was 
firmly convinced. 

In July 1782 Lord Rocking- 
ham died, and the Government 
which he had attempted to con- 
trol fell to pieces. Lord Shel- 
burne became Prime Minister ; 
Fox laid the foundation of his 
subsequent unpopularity by de- 
clining to serve under him ; and 
William Pitt, a few weeks after 
his twenty-third birthday, was 
appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Never before in the 
annals of the country had so 
young a man been admitted to 
the Cabinet, and friends and 
foes expressed an equal sur- 
prise. Although he had sat 
two years in the House, al- 
though he had distinguished 
himself as well in conduct as 
in debate, he was still looked 
upon as a freak of nature. 
Men discussed the infant 
statesman very much as at a 
later date they talked of the 
Young Roscius. Even Lord 
Mornington was appalled at 
the bold experiment. ‘ We 
are all thrown into the utmost 
consternation,” he wrote to W. 
Grenville on July 12, “by the 
apparent confusion in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet; at this time in- 
stability of counsels will be ab- 
solute destruction. W. Pitt, 
Secretary of State! And Lord 
Shelburne, Premier! Surel 
the first cannot be qualified for 
such an office, and the last is, 
in my opinion, little to be de- 
pended on.” The wits of the 
Opposition made merry at the 
expense of Pitt's youth. 
“ Billy’s too young to drive 
us,” sung Captain Morris, to 
the delight of Brookes’s. Fox, 


who had once been a prodigy 
himself, thought it worth while 
to laugh at Pitt’s years; and 
Sheridan, stung to anger by 
a reference to his plays, de- 
clared that “if ever again he 
engaged in the compositions 
alluded to, he might be tempted 
to an act of presumption to 
attempt an improvement on 
one of Ben Jonson’s best char- 
acters—the character of the 
Angry Boy in the ‘ Alchemist.’ ” 
Burke’s heavy-footed pleasantry 
suggested nothing better than 
that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had no need of a bar- 
ber. Pitt, doubtless annoyed 
by the repetition of a jest that 
had never been worth making, 
was driven to an apology, 
which did more credit to his 
dignity than to his sense of 
humour. “The calamity under 
which he chiefly laboured,” said 
he, “was his youth—a calamity 
which he could not sufficiently 
lament, as it had been made 
the subject of animadversion 
by the hon. gentlemen on the 
other side. His youth,” he 
allowed, “was very exceptional 
to that situation, yet he trusted 
that the system of his conduct, 
and his strict discharge of the 
duties of his high office, would 
in a great measure make away 
with what he felt himself to be 
an objection.” No apology was 
necessary. In a few months 
the House and the country had 
forgotten that Pitt carried on 
his shoulders so light a load of 
years, and Temple himself, sel- 
dom enthusiastic where Pitt 
was concerned, “could not con- 
ceive a substitute for him.” 
And to read the speeches 
delivered by Pitt while he was 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is to understand the perfect 
confidence reposed in him. 
Though Townsend was tech- 
nically leader of the Commons, 
he cheerfully delegated his 
duties to Pitt, who met and 
routed single-handed the com- 
bined forces of the multifarious 
Opposition led by Fox, Burke, 
and Sheridan. Their attack, 
it need hardly be said, was 
factious and _ unscrupulous. 
They jested, they raved, they 
ranted, and to no purpose. 
Pitt met them without fear, 
and repelled them without 
favour. Nothing is more re- 
markable in the debates of 
1782-83 than Pitt’s lofty 
superiority to all considera- 
tions of party or interest. 
Where England is concerned 
he can be neither flippant nor 
light-hearted. Contrast his 
tone with the tone of his 
rivals, and you may measure 
the distance between patriot- 
ism and display. First, there 
was Burke, drunk with rhet- 
oric, exulting in his purple 
passages, making phrases for 
their own sake, and laughing 
in his ponderous way at the 
efforts of the Government to 
make an honourable peace. 
Then there was Fox, variable 
and unprincipled, bent on 
nothing more than a momen- 
tary advantage, happy if only 
he could shine in debate, and 
hear his words received with 
approving hilarity by his faith- 
ful henchmen. Lastly, there 
was Sheridan, following his 
leaders with amiable obedience, 
and thinking the country well 
lost if the last quip came 
easily to his tongue. Pitt, 


on the other hand, was as 
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high above vanity as above 
intrigue. His one object was 
the conclusion of a lasting 
peace with all the Powers, and 
he was not deterred by the fac- 
tious Opposition. None knew 
better than he that Fox’s 
vehemence was inspired by his 
dislike not of measures but of 
men. “It is not the treaty,” 
said he, “but Lord Shelburne 
that the Opposition hopes to 
wound.” Most of all, he was 
intolerant of a levity which 
could find a jest in the dis- 
comfiture of the country. Boy 
as he was, he rebuked the 
leaders of the other side with 
a severity which should have 
shamed them. ‘The present 
was a moment for serious- 
ness,” said he in answer to 
Burke, “not for mirth.” And 
so he rose to bring back the 
House to sobriety and serious- 
ness. He told his opponents 
that “this was neither a fit 
time nor a proper subject for 
the exhibition of a gaudy 
fancy or the wanton bland- 
ishments of theatrical enchant- 
ment: it was their duty and 
business to break the ma- 
gician’s wand and to dispel 
the cloud, beautiful as it was, 
which had been thrown over 
their heads and consider very 
seriously the perilous situation 
of the country.” But the 
perilous situation of the coun- 
try was not of supreme interest 
to Fox and his friends, who 
merely proposed to govern 
England, not to save it. 
During the months of Lord 
Shelburne’s Ministry, indeed, 
Pitt fought the battle of the 
whole Cabinet with a tireless 
energy and superb confidence, 
and made on February 21, 
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1783, the finest speech of his 
life. Even as we read it, this 
survey of England’s decline, this 
enforced confession of England’s 
weakness, this bold assurance 
that only in a wise peace could 
England’s salvation be found, 
quickens our pulse and arouses 
our enthusiasm. In a single 
sentence he brushes aside the 
disingenuous arguments of 
angry partisans. He places 
the sober and durable triumphs 
of reason above the weak and 
profligate inconsistencies of 
party violence. ‘‘I will never 
engage in political enmities,” 
says he, with an eye upon Fox, 
“without a public cause; I 
will never forego such enmi- 
ties without the public appro- 
bation, nor will I be questioned 
and cast off in the face of this 
House by one virtuous and 
dissatisfied friend.” And so, 
having dismissed the personal 
question, he proceeded to paint 
in dismal colours the state 
of the Empire. He discov- 
ered the fabric of our naval 
supremacy to be “ visionary 
and “baseless.” He declared 
that the army was in yet 
worse case; that no new levies 
could be torn from the depopu- 
lated country; that “3000 
men were the utmost force 
that could have been safely 
sent from this country on any 
offensive duty.” Nor was this 
all. He pointed sorrowfully 
to an unfunded debt of thirty 
millions, exclusive of the annual 
services; and asked how the 


Ministers, “thus surrounded 
with scenes of ruin, could 
affect to dictate terms of 


peace.” There was nothing 
to console him but a retro- 
spect. “I feel,” said he, in a 
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memorable passage—‘“ I feel at 
this instant how much I had 
been animated in my child- 
hood by a recital of England’s 
victories. I was taught, sir, 
by one whose memory I shall 
ever revere, that at the close 
of a war far different from this 
she had dictated the terms of 
peace to submissive nations. 
This, in which I place some- 
thing more than a common 
interest, was the memorable 
era of England’s glory. But 
the era is past; she is under 
the awful and mortifying ne- 
cessity of employing a language 
which corresponds with her 
true condition: the visions of 
her power and pre-eminence 
are passed away.” But none 
knew better than Pitt that 
the evil was not irreparable. 
If the era of glory was past 
for the moment, it would come 
again. Peace and repose might 
bring back—and did bring 
back — the greatness which 
once was England’s. And if 
we could not dictate the terms 
of peace, we might at least 
accept such terms as were 
dignified and honourable. If 
there was cause for regret, 
there was no need for despair. 
“Let us feel our calamities,” 
said Pitt; “let us bear them, 
too, like men.” 

With the loyalty which he 
ever showed to his colleagues, 
Pitt passed to a panegyric of 
Lord Shelburne—a panegyric 
all the more effective because 
it was sincerely moderate and 
honestly tempered to the occa- 
sion; and then in a famous pass- 
age he denounced the threat- 
ened coalition. “If the baneful 
alliance is not already formed,” 
said he, “if this ill-omened 
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marriage is not already solem- 
nised, I know a just and lawful 
impediment, and, in the name 
of the public safety, I forbid 
the banns.” For himself he 
was at the disposal of the 
House, with whose decision he 
was ready to comply. ‘ You 
may take from me, sir,” said 
he, in his immortal peroration, 
“the privileges and emoluments 
of place, but you cannot and 
shall not take from me those 
habitual and warm regards for 
the prosperity of Great Britain 
which constitute the honour, 
the happiness, the pride of my 
life, and which, I trust, death 
alone can extinguish. And, 
with this consolation, the loss 
of power and the loss of fortune, 
though I affect not to despise 
them, I hope I shall soon be 
able to forget. 


**? Laudo manentem ; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit, 
° ° ‘ probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero.’” 


“Why,” asked a young poli- 
tician of Bishop Tomline, “ did 
he omit ‘et mea Virtute me 
involvo’”? And the bishop 
had no difficulty in ascrib- 
ing the omission to Mr Pitt’s 
modesty and good-sense. 
Though Pitt made many a 
speech in later days, which 
carried heavier weight and 
echoed with louder applause, 
he never showed a better states- 
manship or expressed it in finer 
Giction than on this day in 
February 1783. But it availed 
him and his friends nothing. 
The forces of dissension were 
as strong in the lobby as they 
were deaf in argument. Fox 
had no principles to enforce, 
no policy to support, but he 
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would have none of Shelburne, 
Though he might have joined 
the Government without out- 
raging his opinions, for he, too, 
was a champion of peace, he 
had refused the overtures which 
had been made him. Pitt, in 
fact, had done his best to 
bring Fox into the Cabinet. 
‘“‘It is impossible for me,” Fox 
had replied, “to belong to any 
administration of which Lord 
Shelburne is head.” ‘Then we 
need discuss the matter no 
further,” retorted Pitt; “1 
did not come here to betray 
my leader.” And that was 
the last time that the two 
rivals ever exchanged words in 
private. 

The reason of Shelburne’s 
failure is to be sought in 
his lack of sympathy. Of 
his ability there is no more 
doubt than of his zeal in the 
public service. He held office 
in order to make a peace, of 
whose wisdom the whole House 
was convinced, with the excep- 
tion of North and a few of his 
friends. But Fox and Burke 
were prepared to enter into 
an alliance with their ancient 
enemy rather than keep Shel- 
burne in power. Their nefari- 
ous compact was not at once suc- 
cessful. At Shelburne’s resig- 
nation there was a general effort 
to break the coalition and to 
exclude Fox. Temple thought 
that the King’s friends might 
combine under Thurlow and 
leave Lord North to his new 
allies, though his own inclina- 
tions “ went warmly to support 
and to join with Pitt.” Shel- 
burne and the King were of 
the same opinion as Temple, 
while Dundas was first in the 
field as the champion of his 
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friend. He lost no time in 
suggesting Pitt’s name to 
Shelburne, who on February 24 
laid it before George III. The 
King received it eagerly, and 
instantly offered Pitt the 
Premiership. The youth of 
twenty-three was not carried 
away by the splendour of the 
proposal, With the practical 
judgment which always dis- 
tinguished him, he deferred his 
decision. On February 25 
Dundas told his brother that 
he had been with Pitt all last 
night and all the morning, 
and was hopeful that on the 
morrow Pitt would announce 
himself Minister. But two 
days later Pitt’s mind was 
made up in the other sense. 
Though he hesitated to de- 
cline the call of his friends, 
he could not rely upon the 
aid or forbearance of Lord 
North. The aid, if given, 
would be precarious ; but above 
all, said he, “in point of honour 
to my ownfeelings, Icannotform 
an administration trusting to 
the hope that it will be sup- 
ported, or even will not be 
opposed, by Lord North.” And 
thus, to the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the King and his 
friends, Pitt refused the highest 
office in the State before he 
had reached his twenty-fourth 
birthday. 

After Pitt’s refusal there 
was nothing left for the King 
but to accept the advice of 
the Coalition. The Duke of 
Portland, appointed Prime 
Minister, was a mere tool in 
the hands of Lord North and 
Fox, the two Secretaries of 
State. The alliance, of which 
Pitt had forbidden the banns, 
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was thus formed, and the his- 
tory of English politics cannot 
show a more discreditable 
episode. Nor did the alliance 
turn out to the profit of the 
newly-cemented friendship. In 
politics, as in other professions, 
dishonesty is generally fitted 
with the punishment it de- 
serves, and the conduct of Fox 
and North was too flagrant for 
palliation. North made the 
best of a bad job, and confessed 
that while Fox had proved a 
formidable enemy he had an 
implicit trust in his loyalty. In 
defence of Fox there is nothing 
to say. He had for years at- 
tacked his new colleague with 
all his brilliant talent for vitup- 
eration. He had prayed that 
the Ministers should hear of 
the calamities of the American 
War at the tribunal of justice 
and expiate them on the public 
scaffold. A brief year before 
he entered into an unholy 
alliance with North, he had 
declared that if he made terms 
with any of the Ministers he 
would rest satisfied to be called 
the most infamous of men. 
‘‘He would not for an instant,” 
said he with rotund voice and 
ample gesture, “think of a 
coalition with men who, in 
every public and private trans- 
action as Ministers, had showed 
themselves void of any prin- 
ciple of honour and honesty. 
In the hands of such men he 
would not trust his honour for 
a minute.” <A year had passed, 
and he had played the confi- 
dence trick. He had trusted 
his honour to Lord North and 
taken Lord North’s in ex- 
change; and, as far as honour 
went, neither had gained or 
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lost by the bargain. But 
the alliance was the political 
ruin of both. From this mo- 
ment Fox’s marvellous popu- 
larity began to decline. The 
people could not believe in 
the patriotism of one who 
turned an enemy into a friend, 
not for the salvation of the 
country but for the mere sake 
of a capricious ambition. 
Henceforth it was idle for him 
to prate of liberty or to vaunt 
the economy which he did not 
practise. He had lost the con- 
fidence of the people, and he 
never regained it. Pitt summed 
up his offence in four lines. 
“ Because,” said he, “Mr Fox 
is prevented from prosecuting 
the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon to the satisfaction of public 
justice, he will heartily embrace 
him as his friend.” 

The Coalition, confident in its 


strength if not in its union, at 
once determined upon a bold 
measure. It risked its life upon 
the hazard of a bill, which was 
to settle once and for always 


the affairs of India. Drafted 
by Burke, introduced with mas- 
terly eloquence by Fox, it pos- 
sessed all the qualities promised 
by its parentage. It was bold, 
it was original, it was far- 
reaching. It proposed, in de- 
fiance of all existing charters, 
to place the control of India in 
the hands of an irresponsible 
commission, which was to hold 
office for four years and was 
to be independent of changing 
Ministers or parliamentary dis- 
solutions. At the first intro- 
duction of the bill the commis- 
sioners were not named, but 
from the outset there was no 
doubt that they would be one 
and all the sworn supporters of 
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the Secretary of State. The 
objection to the bill was two- 
fold. In the first place, it de- 
molished the charters, which 
had been granted to the com- 
pany, without apology or com- 
pensation, for the whole House 
did not answer the Attorney- 
General’s famous question as 
he would have it answered. 
“What is a charter?” he asked, 
and replied himself, “Only a 
skin of parchment with a seal 
of wax dangling at one end of 
it.” In the second place, it 
secured to Mr Fox and his 
friends an amount of patron- 
age which was a serious danger 
to the State. No wonder Pitt, 
in writing to the Duke of 
Rutland, described it as the 
boldest and most unconstitu- 
tional measure ever attempted. 
No wonder Lord Thurlow de- 
clared that if the bill was 
passed it would no longer be 
worthy of a man of honour to 
wear the crown. “The King,” 
said he, with pardonable ex- 
aggeration, “ will, in fact, take 
the diadem from his own head 
and place it on the head of Mr 
Fox.” 

The issue was clear from the 
first. Fox, on the one side, 
was fighting for patronage, 
Pitt, on the other, for the 
constitution, and the energy 
and bitterness of the previous 
session were repeated. Fox, 
exultant in his majorities, 
spoke more eloquently even 
than he had spoken in opposi- 
tion. Pitt, in defending the 
rights and liberties of mankind, 
in deploring an accession of 
influence which could not fail 
to render the Ministers who 
wielded it a danger to the 
State, had an easier task than 
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any he had hitherto attempted. 
Burke and Fox, moderate at 
the outset, grew in violence as 
the debate proceeded, and the 
cold assurance wherewith Pitt 
assailed them did not mitigate 
their anger. For once, also, 
the caricatures fought upon the 
right side, and Sayer’s famous 
picture of “Carlo Khan’s tri- 
umphal entry into Leadenhall 
Street” was not without its 
effect. But wit and logic 
battled in vain against the 
solid majorities of the Coalition. 
The bill was passed, despite the 
efforts of Pitt, and was sent 
up in confidence to the House 
of Lords. The Peers, heedless 
of patronage and bitterly 
hostile to the unnatural alliance 
of Fox and North, threw out 
the bill, and Lord Temple, to 
make the certainty of defeat 
still surer, obtained his 
to say 


Majesty’s authority 
“that whoever voted for the 
India bill was not only not his 
friend, but would be considered 


by him as an enemy.” This 
unconstitutional use of the 
King’s influence aroused a 
storm of indignation in the 
House of Commons. Resolu- 
tions were moved and passed 
condemning “a breach of the 
fundamental privileges of 
Parliament.” Fox found com- 
fort in a bitter attack upon 
his_ rival, and infamously 
charged him with the basest 
intrigue. ‘“ Boys without judg- 
ment,” said he, “without ex- 
perience suggested by a know- 
ledge of the world, or the 
amiable decencies of a sound 
mind, may follow the head- 
long course of ambition thus 
precipitately, and vault into 
the seat while the reins of 
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Government are placed in 
other hands. But the Minis- 
ter who can bear to act such 
a dishonourable part, and the 
country which suffers it, will 
be natural plagues and curses 
to each other.” The invective 
was excellent, but it overshot 
the mark. Pitt had already 
given ample proof that he was 
not the slave of ambition, and 
he was too sternly opposed to 
the influence of the crown to 
be honestly charged with 
complicity in Lord Temple’s 
design. Meanwhile the Lords 
were obdurate, and Fox vowed 
that he never would resign. 
For a week the deadlock con- 
tinued, until—on December the 
18th — North and Fox were 
peremptorily bidden to deliver 
their seals of office to the King, 
who at once invited Pitt to 
form a government. Thus 
at the age of twenty-four 
William Pitt abundantly justi- 
fied his father’s training. The 
Minister born had also been 
made, and his rapid success is 
the more wonderful, because it 
was achieved in a profession 
in which senators of sixty are 
still accounted young. To be 
entrusted with the government 
of a country at an age when 
most: men are just beginning 
the education of practical life 
is a triumph indeed. But Pitt 
achieved a greater triumph 
still when some months before 
he had deliberately refused the 
offered prize. It is the natural 
impulse of sanguine youth to 
grasp the forelock of oppor- 
tunity. And only he who has 
a heroic confidence in himself 
and in the future dares to stay 
his hand at the dictate of 
prudence. 
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AS THEY ARE AND AS THEY OUGHT TO BE. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


IF it be true, as no expert in 
forestry has been found to dis- 
pute, that no country in the 
world has soil and climate 
more perfectly adapted for the 
production of timber than the 
United Kingdom, it follows 
that the trifling economic 
value of British and Irish 
woodlands must be owing 
either to persistent neglect of 
that source of profit, or to a 
vicious system of management, 
or to both. British land- 
owners, as a class, cannot be 
charged with indifference to 
their woods. They prize them 
as the chief ornaments of 
their estates, generally direct- 
ing in person the operations of 
planting, thinning, and felling. 
But whereas it is the rarest 
thing possible either for a land- 
owner or his agent to have 
had any training in economic 
forestry, or for a forester to be 
employed at such a salary as 
will secure a man with sound 
technical and commercial expe- 


rience, the usual result is that 
the woodland is run upon ama- 
teur lines, modified by local 
custom, and proves a costly 
luxury. 

It is a common thing to hear 
travellers, on their return from 
the United States and Canada, 
deploring the wastefulness of 
the lumber trade, which denudes 
vast tracks of their timber 
without making any adequate 
attempt at re-afforestation. 
But it is beginning to dawn 
upon our people that of all the 
spendthrifts upon God’s earth 
there is none worse in the 
matter of wood management 
than the British Government 
and the British landowner, and 
that if we do not mend our 
ways there is all likelihood of a 
timber famine, or, at best, such 
a rise in price as will tell seri- 
ously upon our leading indus- 
tries. From the following table 
may be seen the prodigious 
rate at which our foreign tim- 
ber imports are increasing :— 





IMPORTS TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1882. 1902. 





Wood and Timber— 
Hewn . ‘ 
Sawn . ; 
Manufactured 


Paper, mostly made of wood pulp 
Paper materials, mostly wood pulp . 


Total 





£ £ 


5,200,000 
10,800,000 
300,000 

| 16,300,000 
1,200,000 


| 2,000,000 


5,400,000 
17,100,000 
1,400,000 





23,900,000 
4,500,000 
3,300,000 





| 19,500,000 31,700,000 
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Here we have an annual out- 
lay increased by more than 70 
per cent in twenty years upon 
a commodity which we ought 
to produce for our own use. 
Assuredly, every cubic foot of 
timber, every pound of pulp, 
which come to us from abroad 
might be grown on British soil, 
to the great advantage of our 
rural population. Of course, 
we are a wealthy nation, and 
some may see no need for 
anxiety so long as we can 
afford to pay our way. But 
we are not nearly so wealthy 
relatively to certain other na- 
tions as we were five-and- 
twenty years ago, and wealthy 
as we may continue in the 
future, it would be but common 
prudence to provide against a 
prospective shortage in a pro- 
duct which is indispensable to 
our chief industries. Prospec- 
tive, did I say? Nay, but 
some of our sources of supply 
have been dried up already. 
The German empire, from 
whose admirably managed for- 
ests we used to draw a large 
portion of our timber imports, 
now cannot supply her own 
wants; and although her forests 
produce a gross annual value 
of about £22,000,000, she has 
to import more than 4,500,000 
tons of timber annually, 
valued at nearly £15,000,000. 
So in America, the amazing 
development of manufactures 
in the United States has over- 
taken the productiveness of 
their vast forests, so that 
thirteen years ago the Secre- 
tary for Agriculture warned 
his Government that “even 
the white pine resources, which 
a few years ago seemed so great 
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that to attempt an accurate 
estimate of them was deemed 
too difficult an undertaking, 
have since then become reduced 
to such small proportions that 
the end of the whole supply 
in both Canada and_ the 
United States is now plainly 
in view.” We still receive 
in Britain large supplies of 
pitch pine from the Southern 
States, but who shall say how 
long these will hold out in 
face of the increasing con- 
sumption ? : 

We certainly are in no posi- 
tion to meet the scarcity which 
appears inevitable. Of all the 
countries in Europe, the United 
Kingdom is that with the 
smallest proportion of wood- 
land. Compare our meagre 
extent, 3°9 per cent to the en- 
tire area, with Sweden’s 44:4 
per cent, with Russia’s 36-0 
per cent, Austria’s 326 _ per 
cent, Germany’s 25°8 per cent, 
France’s 17°7 per cent, and our 
real poverty must be recog- 
nised. Even Greece, which 
presents such a treeless aspect 
to the ordinary tourist, pos- 
sesses considerable forest re- 
sources, amounting to 15°8 per 
cent of her area. Reckoning 
the woodland area of each 
country in proportion to the 
population, the inferiority of 
the United Kingdom is still 
more apparent, for we can only 
show 0°07 acre per head of 
population against 25°77 acres 
per head in Finland, 0°66 acre 
per head in Germany, 1°20 acre 
per head in Greece. If any 
one doubts the value of forest 
land to a nation, let him turn 
to the report of the Secretary 
for Agriculture of the United 
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States above quoted, rendered 
in 1892 :— 


“The total annual product of wood 
material of all sorts consumed in the 
United States may be valued in 
round numbers at $1,000,000,000. 
. . . This value exceeds ten times 
the value of our gold and silver out- 
put, and three times the annual pro- 
duct of all our mineral and coal 
mines put together. It is three 
times the value of our wheat crop. 
. . » Add the value of stone quarries 
and petroleum, and increase this 
sum by the estimated value of all 
steamboats, sailing-vessels, barges, 
&c., plying in American waters, .. . 
it will be less than the value of the 
forest product by a sum sufficient to 
purchase at cost of construction all 
the canals, buy up at par all the 
stock of the telegraph companies, 
pay their bonded debts, and construct 
and equip all the telephone lines. 
The value of the annual forest pro- 
duct exceeds the gross income of all 
the railroad and transportation com- 

nies. It would suffice to pay the 
indebtedness of all the States, leav- 
ing out New York and Pennsylvania, 

. . and it would more than wipe 
out the remaining public debt of the 
United States.” 


Such facts as these contain 
matter for serious thought on 
the part of a great commercial 
community. Among those who, 
for a number of years past, 
have been urging timely pre- 
caution against coming scarc- 
ity, none has written more 
instructively or effectively than 
Dr John Nisbet. It will be 
with peculiar satisfaction, 
therefore, that those who may 
be termed forestry reformers 
receive his latest treatise,! 


which, although based on the 
sixth edition of Brown’s ‘ For- 
ester,’ which Dr Nisbet himself 
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edited in 1892, is practically a 
new work containing the essence 
of all that Dr Nisbet has writ- 
ten on the subject during the 
last thirteen years, and retain- 
ing only what was sound and 
useful, amid a great deal that 
was erroneous and mischievous, 
in the original work. In fact, 
the only parts of Brown’s treat- 
ise which have not been either 
greatly altered or excised 
are the two chapters arranged 
as Part II.; some of chapter 
vii, Part III, dealing with 
arboriculture, and the direc- 
tions about fencing in chapter 
ii., Part IV. <A chief part of 
Dr Nisbet’s task has been to 
quote Brown only to demon- 
strate the disastrous effects of 
his doctrine, for Brown’s ‘ For- 
ester’ remained for more than 
half a century as the law and 
the prophets to planters, es- 
pecially in the north: the im- 
press of his doctrines will not 
be effaced from British wood- 
lands for generations to come. 
In no respect did Brown lead 
his disciples farther astray 
than in the vital matter of 
thinning young woods. He 
laid it down that in pine or 
fir plantations, for the sake of 
shelter and timber, the trees 
should be kept at a distance 
of one-third of their height 
from each other. Thus when 
the young wood was 30 feet 
high, the trees should be 10 
feet apart. 


“ According to which,” observes 
Dr Nisbet, “a shade - enduring 
Douglas fir, spruce, or silver-fir would 











1 The Forester, a Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for 
Landowners, Land-agents, and Foresters. By John Nisbet, D. (ic. 
1905. 


burgh & London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


2 vols. Edin- 
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require a growing space as large as, 
and often larger than, a light-de- 
manding larch or pine, which is ab- 
surd. . . . It is impossible for 
timber crops thus treated to yield any 
but rough athe wood of far less mar- 
ket value than the long, smooth, 
clean timber grown in close cover on 
the Continent. It is this severe 
thinning, and not either the soil or 
the climate of Britain, which makes 
British conifer timber smaller and less 
valuable than the larch, fir, and pine 
grown in other countries.” 


It would be no exaggeration 
to substitute “unsaleable” for 
“less valuable” as regards 
much of the coniferous timber 
of Britain, for this system of 
drastic thinning has been so 
generally followed, resulting in 
coarse knotty stuff, produced 
by the encouragement of side 
branches, and in soft wood 
owing to wide annual rings, 
that it is commonly inserted 
now, as a condition in building 
contracts, that none but foreign 
timber shall be used. The or- 
dinary British forester—there 
are notable exceptions in the 
class—understands so little of 
the production of marketable 
timber as not to recognise 
some of the elementary terms 
of the craft. Talk to him of 
“canopy ””—that continuous 
mantle of foliage which it is 
the first care of the Continental 
forester to establish and pre- 
serve—and he will stare. Yet 
without canopy, to kill off side 
branches and to create and pre- 
serve the true forest soil, it is 
vain to attempt the growth of 
decent timber. Not that the 
average forester is to be blamed 
for ignorance: the gospel ac- 
cording to Brown has been in- 
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stilled into him; he is faithful 
to a training which prohibits the 
conditions essential to success, 
In this matter the present 
writer speaks with contrition, 
having mismanaged his own 
woodlands for twenty years or 
thereby, on the principles cur- 
rent in his boyhood and im- 
parted to him through the 
kindly instruction of his pre- 
decessor. When Lord Mahon 
asked the Duke of Wellington 
whether he had profited by the 
experience of his first cam- 
paign—that dismal one in the 
Netherlands under the Duke of 
York,—*“ Well,” he replied, “I 
learnt what I ought not to do, 
and that is always something.” 
Happily for his country, Wel- 
lington learnt this lesson with 
the best part of his life still 
before him. In woodcraft one 
reckons results by the century ; 
he who goes astray therein 
cannot hope to see the mis- 
chief repaired in his own day. 


‘*With all the trees that thou hast 
tended 

Thy brief concern is wellnigh ended, 

Except the cypress—that may wave 

Its tribute o’er thy narrow grave.” ! 


The vice of over-thinning es- 
tablished itself in England at 
a time when there were no 
plantations in Scotland, and of 
the ancient forest only a few 
scattered fragments remained. 
By the way, Dr Nisbet is in 
error when he states that “it 
was not until the sixteenth 
century that any sort of forest 
law was introduced into Scot- 
land, and then the system was 
based on that obtaining in 





' Horace, Od. II. xiv. 21. 
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England” (vol. i. p. 4). So 
far is this from fact, that in 
Skene’s ‘ Auld Lawes and Con- 
stitutions of Scotland,’ pub- 
lished in 1609, a whole section 
is devoted to “The Forest 
Lawes, whereof the author is 
alleaged to be King William 
[1165-1214], in ane auld buke 
perteining to S' David Lyndesay 
of Edzeil, Knicht.” These laws 
are directed, not only to the 
preservation of game and reg- 
ulation of pasture, but to the 
protection of growing wood. 
Thus, “Gif anie man cuts 
greene wood within the forest, 
he sall pay ane vnlaw of aucht 
kye [eight cattle],” which was 
a pretty heavy fine. Again, 
penalties are provided against 
any man who in the king’s 
forests should “heue dune ane 
aik trie without the advise or 
deliberation of the forestar or 
Viridier” ; and of one so offend- 
ing a third time “his bodie sal- 
be taken and deteined.” 

John Evelyn must be held 
responsible for having, in his 
famous ‘Discourse on Forest 
Trees’ (1664), prescribed ex- 
cessive thinning. ‘I  con- 
ceive,” said he, “that it were 
better to plant trees at such 
distances as they may least 
incommode one another. For 
timber trees, I would have 
none nearer than forty feet 
where they stand closest, espe- 
cially of the spreading kind” ; 
which treatment is plainly in- 
compatible with the production 
of clean, straight stems. But, 
in fact, Englishmen did not 
want clean, straight timber in 
Evelyn’s day, nor for long 
after. What was most in re- 
quest was crooked oak for the 
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navy, and the practice of pro- 
ducing crooked oak has lasted 
to our own times, when mer- 
chants will hardly look at it. 

It may be objected that the 
general adoption of a severely 
scientific and economic system 
of forestry would destroy some 
of the fairest landscapes in 
the United Kingdom, especially 
that park scenery around coun- 
try houses which is a peculiar 
feature of our land. It is a 
mistake to attribute any such 
purpose to forestry reformers. 
We hold, indeed, that the finest 
park ornamental timber, such 
as the beeches in Ashridge 
Park, the oaks at Belvoir and 
Thoresby, the pines and silver 
firs at Dunkeld, can only be 
obtained as the outcome of 
forest treatment; that is, by 
a change from sylviculture to 
arboriculture—from the growth 
of a timber crop to the preser- 
vation of specimens, singly and 
in groves. It can never be 
had by dotting trees about in 
the open, nor by following 
Brown’s instruction that “for 
park and lawn trees a distance 
from stem to stem about equal 
to the height of the trees 
should be maintained at all 
stages of growth.” Manage- 
ment of this kind ensures a 
defect which mars many a4 
fair demesne: the trees grow 
as broad as they are high, 
with a sharp browsing line, 
giving them the contour of 
an umbrella or a_ toadstool. 
The ideal park tree is one 
which, having been restrained 
from sprawling when young, 
has attained nearly its full 
height before it was relieved, 
so as to furnish out into a 
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fine column of foliage. All 
this means that fine park 
scenery is not the product of 
a single lifetime, reminding 
one of the Oxford “chestnut ” 
which tells of an American 
visitor inquiring how such 
beautiful turf could be grown 
in the quads. ‘Well, sir, we 
rolls ’un and we mows un for 
a thousand year, and then it 
just comes.” Good forestry, 
then, is not only consistent 
with the finest park scenery, 
but it is essential to its pro- 
duction. Trees are by nature 
gregarious: for the develop- 
ment of their true character 
and utmost beauty they re- 
quire in youth and middle age 
the discipline of close company 
to rear stately stems and form 
well-balanced heads. 

However, the amateur may 
be allowed to work his dot- 
and-go-one in the grounds 
about the mansion—the “ pol- 
icies,” as we call them in 
Scotland. Wood masses will be 
required were it only for back- 
ground to the landscape or 
for shelter; and these, rightly 
managed, ought to be a source 
of revenue, instead of, as in 
almost all existing cases, one of 
loss. There are in the United 
Kingdom about 3,000,000 acres 
under wood, nearly all in priv- 
ate hands. It is pretty safe 
to assume, in the total absence 
of statistics, that the expenses 
of this area, including interest 
on capital sunk, largely ex- 
ceed the revenue. Were these 
3,000,000 acres as_ produc- 
tive in proportion as _ the 
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342 million acres of German. 
forest, they should yield a 
gross annual revenue of about 
£2,000,000, or a net annual 
profit of £1,000,000, equal to 
6s. 8d. an acre.1 That British 
land favourable to forest 
growth might be made to 
yield far more than this may 
be seen from the following 
instance, cited by Dr Nisbet. 
In 1860, eight acres at Tay- 
mount were planted with 
Douglas fir, four years old, 
raised from seed produced on 
two trees at Scone, and larch, 
in the proportion to the acre 
of 302 Douglas fir to 908 larch. 
By 1880 all the larches had 
been thinned out, and in 1887 
620 Douglas fir were felled and 
sold for £34. This thinning 
was a terrible mistake, for 
the remaining 1796 threw 
out strong side branches to 
the detriment of the timber. 
Nevertheless, in 1900 a Perth 
timber-merchant offered 9d. a 
foot for the lot standing—the 
price of Scots pine at the time 
being 6d., of larch 1s. This 
offer, which was not accepted, 
amounted to about £1600, or 
£200 per acre, representing a 
gross rent of £5 an acre dur- 
ing the forty years of growth. 
From this must be deducted 
expenses of planting and thin- 
ning, and compound interest 
on the capital locked up; but, 
on the other hand, the account 
must be credited with the price 
of thinnings sold. Reckoned 
in another way, the gross pro- 
fit comes out higher. Dr 
Nisbet states that the annual 








1 Taking the German State forests alone, the average net yield is equal to 


lls. an acre. 
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increment of timber from the’ 


time of sowing the seed in 1856 
has averaged 238 cubic feet 
per acre. Reducing this by 
one-fifth to suit British “square- 
of-quarter-girth” measurement, 
it works out at 9d. a foot to 
£7 per acre per annum. 

The capabilities of this won- 
derful tree have not yet been 
fairly tested in this country, 
but there seems to be little 
doubt that it is destined to 
effect a revolution far more 
complete in British forestry 
than that wrought by the 
larch in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These eight acres at 
Taymount, and a patch of an 
acre and a half on the Whalley 
Abbey estate in Wicklow, are 
positively the only examples 
which Dr Nisbet is able to 
give of the Douglas fir being 
submitted to forest treatment 
in this country. Elsewhere it 
has been used for ornamental 
effect, dotted about among 
other trees as our grandsires 
dotted silver firs. Just as the 
silver fir is the loftiest Euro- 
pean tree, so the Douglas is 
the loftiest of American firs, 
and the result of such hand- 
ling is the same in both cases. 
Silvers and Douglas outgrow 
all company but their own; 
the tops get knocked about by 
stormsand the timberisrendered 
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worthless by the growth of side 
branches. Plant either of these 
trees in the way they grow 
naturally —in close company, 
covering a large extent of 
ground—and they willform their 
own effective shelter against the 
blast, and produce clean and 
readily marketable timber. 
The most remarkable feature 
about the Douglas fir is the 
rapidity with which it produces 
commercial timber of the finest 
quality. Adopting Dr Nisbet’s 
estimate of the most remunera- 
tive age for felling the prin- 
cipal forest trees grown under 
favourable conditions, viz. :-— 


Years. 


Larch, Scots pine, andspruce 50-60 
Silver fir ‘ 60-70 
Ash, elm, and sycamore 50-60 
Beech 90-120 
Oak . . 120-150! 


and comparing it with the 
results obtained at Taymount, 
it is clear that Douglas fir 
produces a far more valuable 
crop in forty years than any 
other conifer does in fifty to 
seventy—a crop which may be 
sown, grown, and felled within 
an ordinary lifetime. 

Besides the existing wood- 
lands which, under proper 
management, might be brought 
into a remunerative state, Dr 
Nisbet estimates that, of the 





1 Dr Nisbet gives this (vol. i. p. 333) as a ‘“‘ rough generalisation” of the ages 
at which such trees, as a crop, reach ‘‘their greatest market value”; but he 
seems to be reckoning upon the present peculiar condition of the market for 


home timber, in which such stuff as pitwood is most readily saleable, 


The age 


when the timber of the different species ought to be at full bulk and perfect 
maturity must be taken as much higher, viz. :— 


Larch, Scots pine, and spruce 
Ash . 


Beech end elm 
Oak 





Years. 
80-100 
80-90 
90-120 

120--150 
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16,710,788 acres of waste land 
in the United Kingdom, about 
one-fifth, say 3,300,000 acres, 
is fitted for profitable forestry. 
This is a far less sanguine 
calculation than has been pre- 
sented in evidence before the 
several committees which, in 
recent years, have inquired 
into forestry matters, but it is 
a prudent one. Much of the 
land reckoned as waste is bog, 
which could only be prepared 
for planting at vast expense ; 
and much of it lies above the 
1000 feet level, beyond which 
good results cannot be expected 
in our latitude. Moreover, it 
is not well to undertake plant- 
ing in isolated patches. 


“This estimate,” says Dr Nisbet, 
“does not include every piece of poor 
pasturage and apparently waste land 
suitable for planting, because for 
planting, with a fair chance of profit, 
it is essential to form large compact 
blocks of woodland. Small scattered 
plantations of 20, 30, 40, or 50 acres 
can neither be made nor managed so 
economically as large compact blocks 
of 500, 1000, or 2000 acres; for be- 
tween sylviculture and arboriculture 
there is just the same sort of econ- 
omic difference as exists between 
manufacturing on a large and on a 
small scale.” 


Again, he utters a word of 
caution against too high ex- 
pectation in regard to this un- 
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realised asset of waste land, 
warning us not to assume that, 
as has been asserted, “any 
land yielding a smaller net 
rental than 8s. an acre for 
agriculture or pasture will now 
pay better under timber.” 
Still, the State forests of Ger- 
many, where labour is cheaper 
than in Britain, show a net 
revenue averaging over all 
just lls. an acre, as going 
concerns, and there are many 
hundred thousand acres in 
Scotland and Ireland suitable 
for planting rented at from 
6d. to 2s. an acre. Such land 
would not lie waste in Ger- 
many, where, “notwithstand- 
ing the very large acreage that 
is already under woodlands, 
every convenient opportunity 
is taken to convert waste lands 
into plantations.” 

It is obvious to anybody 
acquainted, even superficially, 
with land management that no 
ordinary landowner can con- 
template planting in blocks of 
500, 1000, or 2000 acres. Even 
if he could find the capital 
necessary for the expense of 
planting, which cannot be reck- 
oned at less than £6 an acre, 
and meet the annual bill for 
wages, &c., which may be taken 
at £650 for 1000 acres,! and at 





1 Thus :— 
Head forester . 
Foreman j ‘ F 
Eight woodmen at 18s. a-week 
Miscellaneous . 


£120 0 0 
52 10 0 
374 8 O 
103 2 0 


£650 0 0 





This is assuming the employment of one man upon every hundred acres, which 











will be necessary until the forest is a going concern, but it is far above what is 
found necessary in Germany. ‘‘The extent,” says Dr Nisbet, ‘‘to which, per 
100 acres, labour is required in the German woodlands cannot be fixed. In 
1883 Danckelmann estimated that the actual cost of labour necessary in wood- 
lands was, per acre per annum, 2°1 shillings in Prussia, 2°6 in Saxony, 3°7 in 
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£550 for every additional 1000 
acres, he must submit to lock- 
ing up all this money until the 
returns begin about twenty 
years after planting. That the 
investment would pay hand- 
somely in the end may be 
assumed with a certainty based 
on the statistics of foreign 
forests. Upon this point we 
are more confident than Dr 
Nisbet seems to be. We agree 
with him that 


“wildly sanguine estimates have 
often been made—not only long ago, 
but even down to the present time— 
about the profit of transforming vast 
stretches of waste lands into wood- 
lands. It is easy to juggle with 
figures and make a plausible show of 
certain profit two or three generations 
hence, and there is a sort of fascina- 
tion about calculations of this sort.” 


Yet I cannot share Dr Nis- 
bet’s apprehension that, sup- 
posing a forest is being man- 
aged on economic principles, 
there would be any difficulty 
in finding a profitable market 
for the products. 


“ Any great increase in the present 
woodland area throughout the United 
Kingdom must go hand in hand with 
the encouragement and improvement 
of existing wood -consuming indus- 
tries and the creation and fostering 
of new ones before it is possible that 
any large investment of national capi- 
tal in this direction is likely to have 
any fair chance of assuring direct 
monetary profit.” 


Considering that we are al- 
ready buying wood and wood 
products from the foreigner to 
the tune of £32,000,000 a-year, 
it does not seem that there is 
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any lack of wood-consuming in- 
dustries in Great Britain. As 
Dr Nisbet informs us, the chair- 
makers of Bucks are using more 
wood than the local beechwoods 
can supply, and depend to a 
large extent upon foreign im- 
ports. As to the creation of 
new industries, they cannot be 
thought of till the forest is in 
being. For instance, there is 
not a single wood-pulp factory 
in the United Kingdom, be- 
cause there is no wood to pulp. 
Given the wood, and the pulp- 
ing mills would follow fast 
enough. 


“The first wood-pulp factory was 
started in Saxony about 1854, and 
the first cellulose factory about 1874 ; 
and there are now in Germany alone, 
to say nothing of Austria, Sweden, 
and Norway, over 600 pulp- mills 
— nearly 36,000,000 cubic feet of 
wood [per annum], and 71 cellulose 
factories consuming about 30,000,000 
cubic feet. And these are still com- 
paratively new industries, capable of 
enormous expansion, and likely in 
time to raise the price of the softer 
woods suited for this trade—willow, 
poplar, birch, lime, and the softer 
conifers” (vol. i. p. 85). 


In spite of the incessant and 
growing demand for timber in 
this country, the complaint is 
commonly heard from land- 
owners that they cannot be 
sure of a market for good trees 
even when they have them to 
offer. Dr Nisbet has explained 
the cause of this in one of his 
other books :-— 


“ Available markets cannot be util- 
ised to the best advantage if the 
quantity of wood offered one year is 








Alsace-Lorraine, 5-1 in Wiirtemberg, and 5-3 in Baden ; but these data are apt 
to mislead, as the two last evidently include extraction (timber-slides and float- 


ing) done by Government and repaid indirectly by the buyer.” 
is expense which must not be left out of account. 


But surely this 
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large, the next small, a third year 
wanting altogether, and so on irreg- 
ularly. ‘First a hunger, then a 
burst,’ is bad in this as in all other 
cases.” s 


To ensure profitable trade 
the producer must secure a 
proper business connection, and 
for that two things are neces- 
sary, a8 every greengrocer 
knows — regularity of supply 
and uniformity of quality. 

To show that sound manage- 
ment will ensure profitable re- 
turns from British woodland, 
even in the present condition 
of the home trade, the balance- 
sheet of the Novar woods in 
Ross-shire may be cited, as 
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furnished from the estate office. 
Novar has been more fortunate 
than most other estates, in that, 
from about the year 1800 down 
to 1850, planting proceeded 
regularly every year. Had this 
been continued, we should have 
had an example, unique in the 
United Kingdom, of an exten- 
sive woodland arranged for 
systematic annual felling. Un- 
luckily, no planting was done 
between 1850 and 1881, after 
which the present owner, Mr 
Munro Ferguson, M.P., resumed 
the work. In spite of this break, 
which has interfered with the 
regular felling, the returns show 
a considerable annual profit. 


Average annual income from, and expenditure on, Novar woods during 
Jive years 1895-99. 


Realised by the sale of 93,537 cubic feet (average annual gross revenue) 


£8368 


Deduct outlay on above, and on 13,751 cubic feet used 


on the estate— 
Felling and logging . 


Manufacture, transport, and share of manage- 


ment expenses 
Creosoting 
Cost of plant 


Average net profit on timber works 


5562 


£2806 


Deduct expenditure on maintenance of woods— 


Loss of grazing rents 
Rates and taxes 
Draining . 

Roads and fences 
Fire insurance . 
Nursery expenses 
Less plants sold 


Restocking ground, including forester’s salary 


Average annual net revenue . 


The total area of the Novar 
woods — excluding 195 acres 
round the mansion and 70 acres 
‘enclosed as warren, which have 
not been brought into the work- 
ing-plan—amounted in 1899 to 
3670 acres, of which 1813 acres 


£110 
8 
33 


; ‘ 14 
£173 

160 

13 
545 





782 





£2024 


was young wood added within 
the previous twenty years; and 
989 acres was bare, partly 
from storm damage (about one- 
eighth) and partly from annual 
felling. Of this bare part, one- 
third was open to grazing; on 





1 Our Forests and Woodlands, p. 263. 
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the rest, “vigorous natural re- 
generation of Scots pine and 
larch from adjoining woods 
was in progress.” Taking the 
entire area of 3670 acres, the 
average annual net revenue of 
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£2024, as shown above, works 
out at an income of 11s. 1d. per 
acre, which compares not unfav- 
ourably with the returns of the 
German State forests, as quoted 


by Dr Nisbet (vol. i. p. 85). 

















| Average net income per acre per annum 
Extent in in shillings. 
acres. 

1877-81. | 1882-6. | 1887-91. | 1892-6. 

Prussia 6,250,000 3°7 4°] 4°9 51 
Bavaria ; 2,100,000 5°6 5°8 7°0 8°3 
Wiirtemberg 500,000 10°2 10°8 12°5 12°5 
Baden . 254,000 9-8 10°5 11°9 14°0 
Saxony 374,000 14-2 17°6 18°5 17°1 
Elsass . | 370,000 8°3 77 8°6 10°0 





In fact, the Novar average 
for 1895-99 appears almost 
exactly the same per acre as 
that of the German State 
forests for 1892-96—viz., 11s. 
per acre; but an allowance 
must be made in respect of the 
Scots acre, probably in force at 
Novar, which contains 6104 
square yards as against 4840 
square yards in the Imperial 
acre. On the other hand, the 
German State forests have been 
kept in regular rotation of crop 
for many generations, whereas 
inthe Novar woodland occurred 
the dislocating and wasteful in- 
terval between 1850 and 1881, 
when no planting or natural 
regeneration took place. 

But we have State forests 
already, some reader may ob- 
ject, and, so far from paying, 
there is a heavy deficit on 
them.' What on earth is the 
use of extending them? None 
whatever, is the reply, unless 


a better system is applied to 
them. At present they are 
run as a combination of land- 
scape- gardening, game-preserv- 
ation, and common - grazing. 
In 1851 a well-directed effort 
was made to put that noble 
Crown demesne, the New 
Forest, upon a_ businesslike 
footing. An Act was passed, 
providing for successive en- 
closing and planting ; but after 
5000 acres had been so treated, 
there arose a hullabaloo. Par- 
liament, always too prone to 
yield to pressure from an un- 
instructed public in matters of 
sentiment, hastily passed an- 
other Act in 1877, putting a 
stop to the excellent work in 
progress, and decreeing that 
while the enclosures should at 
no time exceed 16,000 acres 
out of the total 64,737 acres, 
no ground should be enclosed 
except what had been planted 
since the year 1700. The ancient 





. The Report 


of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests for 1903-4 shows 


£32,481 receipts from the Royal and State forests, against £58,402 expenditure, 


a net loss of £25,921. 
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woods were to be kept intact, 
but open to common-grazing, 
which of course absolutely pre- 
vents the natural regeneration 
which would take place if they 
were protected. Thus we have 
determined that, while the pre- 
sent generation shall enjoy its 
fill of the beauty of our finest 
tract of forest land, the forest 
itself shall be allowed to vanish. 

I must get forward, if this 
notice of Dr Nisbet’s treatise 
is to be kept within reasonable 
limits ; but in truth his subject 
is of such commanding interest, 
both to the nation and the 
individual landowner, that one 
is tempted to linger unduly 
over the earlier chapters. Let 
one more consideration of na- 
tional importance be mentioned, 
before passing on to appraise 
these volumes as a text-book 
of woodcraft. Statesmen and 
sociologists view with just con- 
cern the absorption by great 
cities and industrial centres of 
the youth and manhood of our 
country districts. It is ad- 
mitted by all that it is of vital 
importance to the nation that 
its physical vigour should be 
maintained, and that this can 
only be secured by finding 
remunerative occupation in the 
open air for a large section of 
the population. Agriculture is 
the best of all nurseries for the 
race, but British agriculture 
has been crippled under the 
ruthless application of the prin- 
ciple of free imports. To some 
extent sylviculture may take 
its place, but if it is to do so 
the State must lend a hand, 
for the State pays no death 
duties. In no branch of agricul- 
ture, not even wheat-growing, 
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has the slump been so severe 
as in sheep-farming. As men- 
tioned above, there is plenty of 
sheep-pasture in Scotland re- 
turning at present a rent of 
from 6d. to 2s. an acre. Such 
land is constantly being offered 
for sale: Mr Cameron Corbett’s 
munificent gift to the city of 
Glasgow is a recent case in 
point. Assume that the rent is 
2s. an acre, which implies the 
best land for planting, at 
twenty-five years’ purchase 1000 
acres could be had for £2500, 
£6000 would plant it, £500 
more would drain what was 
required—£9000 in all. Add 
£1000 for plant and alteration 
of buildings=£10,000. Sup- 
posing that for the next fifty 
years the State were to invest 
£10,000 a-year in the purchase 
and planting of land, at the 
end of fifty years it would have 
made a progressive investment 
of half a million sterling—the 
cost of four days’ campaign 
against the Boers. Ground 
that had been purchased on a 
2s. per acre per annum basis 
would, according to the results 
at Novar and in Germany, be 
yielding at the rate of 11s. per 
acre, and, most important of 
all, instead of one shepherd to 
every 1000 acres, there would 
be a working population of one 
woodman to every hundred 
acres—500 woodmen and their 
families on the State forest of 
50,000 acres, instead of 50 
shepherds and their families. 

But that does not represent 
nearly all the local employment 
that a forest creates. 


“ According to the census of 1875, 
in addition to £4,150,000 annually 
spent in the managing, protecting, 
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and regenerating forests in Germany, 
and in felling, preparing, and hand- 
ling the produce before it was de- 
livered to the buyer, the timber 
and other produce of the woodlands 
directly afforded employment to 
583,000 persons (or 9 per cent of 
all the industrial classes throughout 
the empire), who were engaged in 
industries — furniture - making, car- 
pentry, carriage - building, waggon- 
making, cooperage, sawmills, impreg- 
nation works, and osier - weaving— 
dependent on the forests for their 
raw material. These 583,000 bread- 
winners represented about 3,000,000 
souls, or nearly one-sixteenth of the 
total population ” (vol. i. p. 84). 

To which may be added pulp- 
ing-mills and cellulose factories, 
which had barely established 
a footing in 1875, and the 
employment provided in the 
transport of timber from the 
forest. 

In no part of the United 
Kingdom would the creation 
of forest industries be of such 
direct benefit as in Ireland, 
where there is an almost total 
absence of that mineral wealth 
which abounds in the rest of 
the kingdom. And, by a happy 
dispensation, in no part of the 
realm does forest growth flour- 
ish more freely when it gets a 
chance. When Richard II. 
(1377-95) wanted fine oak for 
the new roof, still existing, of 
Westminster Hall, it was from 
the forests of Kilkenny that he 
drew his supply. There is the 
greater inducement to devote 
land in Ireland to the growth 
of timber, because, taking the 
country as a whole, the shoot- 
ing value is far below that of 
similar land in England and 
Scotland — indeed, in many 
parts of Ireland it amounts 
to nil. 

Detailed notice of the tech- 
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nical part of Dr Nisbet’s work 
would be out of place in these 
pages. Suffice it to say that 
the processes of woodcraft— 
choice of species, propagation, 
planting, protection, disposal 
of products, and regeneration 
natural and artificial—are all 
dealt with in the light of past 
experience and recent know- 
ledge. It is greatly to be 
wished that all the extant 
copies of Brown’s ‘Forester’ 
could be collected and de- 
stroyed. Unluckily, it is just 
the type of book which is al- 
most ineradicable from a coun- 
try gentleman’s library, and it 
will take a lot of trouble to 
persuade the possessors of that 
work that Nisbet, and not 
Brown, is the true guide in 
these matters. 

Here is one example of the 
mischief wrought by erroneous 
teaching. There are, as every 
woodman ought to know but 
doesn’t, two distinct species of 
British oak —the pedunculate 
oak (Quercus pedunculata), and 
the sessile or durmast oak 
(Quercus sessiliflora). It is in 
accordance with the latest de- 
termination of science that Dr 
Nisbet classes them as distinct 
species— not merely varieties 
of a single species. In Hooker’s 
edition of Bentham’s ‘British 
Flora’ (1887) they are set 
down as varieties of Quercus 
robur, and it has frequently 
been stated that intermediate 
varieties occur. It is true that 
individuals of the two species 
may be found approximating 
to each other in one of the 
features usually relied on to 
distinguish them from each 
other—viz., the regularly-lobed 
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stalked leaves of the durmast 
oak, and the irregularly-lobed 
stalkless leaves of the pedunc- 
ulate oak. This, and the more 
obvious distinction that the 
durmast oak bears stalkless 
flowers and acorns, while the 
pedunculate oak bears flowers 
and acorns on stalks two 
or three inches long, are the 
characteristics distinguishing 
the two species, according to 
Dr Nisbet. But it is also to be 
noticed that the back of the 
leaf in the true durmast oak is 
always more or less downy or 
hairy along the midrib, that 
of the pedunculate oak being 
quite smooth. Moreover, the 
two species flower at different 
times, rendering the occur- 
rence of hybrids or intermedi- 
ate forms exceedingly improb- 
able. All this would be matter 
only for a botanical magazine 
but for the great superiority 
of the durmast as a forest- 
tree, both in beauty and in 
clean timber. Yet, strange 
to say, Brown and Michie 
recommended the pedunculate 
oak —the English oak as 
they called it—as _prefer- 
able to the other for British 
planters. The consequence is 
that no nurseryman in the 
United Kingdom—at least, none 
that I have been able to dis- 
cover—offer the durmast oak 
except, occasionally, as an 
ornamental tree. Irreparable 
damage—irreparable, that is, 
by the present generation—has 
been done to our woodlands by 
the exclusive distribution of the 
inferior species. It is inferior 
in more respects than its tend- 
ency to gnarling and twisting. 
In the humid atmosphere of 
VOL. CLXXVIIL—NO. MLXXXI. 
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the north it does not ripen its 
wood nearly so regularly as the 
durmast, and it is far more 
subject to the attacks of gall- 
fly. A singular instance of 
this came under my notice 
lately. A gap of two or three 
acres in extent, caused in an 
old wood by the great gale of 
December 1894, was planted 
up in the spring of 1896 with 
durmast oak (acorns collected 
for myself in the English lake 
district) and Corsican pine. 
In going through the young 
trees in the autumn of 1904, I 
found that these oaks had 
made splendid growth, averag- 
ing about 10 feet in height. 
I was struck by the almost 
complete absence of oak-apples 
(the galls of Cynips quercus- 
folit) on the beautiful foliage. 
Suddenly, I saw a young tree 
densely studded with them. 
Upon closer inspection, this 
turned out to be a vigorous 
growth from the stump of a 
pedunculate oak, which had 
remained in the ground when 
the old wood was removed. 
This comparative immunity 
from insect attack indicates 
the superior vigour of the 
durmast oak in the northern 

parts of Great Britain. 
Hitherto, to most planters, 
an oak has been an oak, and 
in ordering oaks by the thou- 
sand no question is asked about 
species. At present, nursery- 
men’s stock consists entirely of 
pedunculate oaks: it is for their 
customers, in the best interest 
of their woods, to refuse to 
take any but guaranteed dur- 
mast, and the trade will con- 
form to the demand, for acorns 
of one kind are as easily pro- 
2x 
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cured as of the other. The 
native oaks of Wales, of Ire- 
land, of the south-west of 
Scotland and most of the High- 
lands, and of the English lake 
district, are all durmast. 
Nay, I was surprised to find 
that in Merivale Park, the 
home of the famous antiquary 
Sir William Dugdale, of the 
Monasticon, the giant oaks are 
durmast, though recent gaps 
among them have been filled 
up with pedunculate saplings. 
Now the Merivale oaks stand 
in part of the old Forest of 
Arden. 

In any proposal for the re- 
form of wood management and 
in any scheme for its extension 
in Britain, full regard must be 
had to the interests of game. 
Not only are sporting rights 
one of the landowner’s chief 
privileges, but they are a very 
valuable form of property. 
The letting value of most 
country-houses depends mainly 
upon the quality and extent of 
shooting attached to them. It 
would be vain, therefore, to 
advocate any measures that 
would interfere seriously with 
the sporting capabilities of an 
estate. Much of the land 
classed as waste in Scotland 
and the north of England 
returns a heavy tribute in 
grouse, or their equivalent in 
rent. It will be time enough 
to cast an envious eye upon 
these when derelict sheep-farms 
in Scotland and wind-swept 
hillsides in Galway are clothed 
with young forest. But in 
advocating more economic 
management of existing and 
prospective plantations, one 


must take into account the 
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effect upon cover - shooting. 
Now a great change has come 
over that form of sport within 
the last quarter of a century. 
When I was entered to phea- 
sant-shooting as a lad, it was 
at the tail of a team of 
spaniels, whose office it was 
to dislodge the game from the 
dense undergrowth. My task 
was to floor the birds as soon 
as they were on the wing. We 
knew no better, in those old 
muzzle - loading days, and 
mighty fun we thought it. 
Hollow woods were no use to 
us: one of the chief reasons 
for ruining all prospect of 
clean timber by excessive thin- 
ning was to encourage the 
growth of brambles and other 
ground - cover. Now, all is 
changed: the only places 
where undercover is desirable 
are at the “ends,” where the 
birds are driven over the guns. 

The consummate art of 
modern cover-shooting may be 
witnessed in that famous sport- 
ing demesne, Holkham, where 
the entire contents of each 
day’s beat is “ navigated ” over 
great distances to a single 
wood — Scarborough — and 
there dealt out in suitable 
driblets at a sporting height 
over the marksmen. Asin deer- 
stalking, so now in cover-shoot- 
ing, the brainwork is all done 
for you; your part is only 
to hold straight. 

These things being so, there 
is nothing in scientific forestry 
which need interfere with 
pheasant -shooting in the ap- 
proved style. If the birds are 
fed in the woods, they will 
resort to them for shelter, and 
an open floor renders it all the 
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easier to drive them to the point 
chosen for the rise. But pheas- 
ants are not the only denizens 
of game-preserves. So long as 
landowners permit the presence 
of rabbits, except in an enclosed 
warren, so long is profitable 
forestry out of the question. 
Natural regeneration from the 
seed shed by the old crop, which 
is part of the recognised course 
in Continental forests, is im- 
possible, of course, even with a 
very moderate stock of ground 
game, and recourse must be had 
exclusively to planting. Every 
piece of ground so planted 
must be enclosed in wire-net- 
ting, which cannot be done at 
less than 6d. a-yard. If the 
woodland is being worked in 
rotation, say ten acres felled 
every year and ten acres re- 
planted, the cost is at a 
minimum, for a square of ten 
acres may be fenced against 
rabbits for between £20 and 
£30—-say an additional cost of 
50s. an acre; but this has to 
be multiplied indefinitely in 
dealing with blocks of less 
than ten acres, as is some- 
times desirable in filling up 
blanks caused by storm or 
otherwise. Nor is this nearly 
all that must be set against 
the account of the execrable 
rabbit. You must charge him 
also with £6 an acre for plant- 
ing, which would be unnecessary 
if his presence were compatible 
with natural regeneration ; all 
which means an initial tax 
upon the woodland of £8, 10s. 
an acre before the young trees 
are set going upon it. Well 
may Dr Nisbet utter the warn- 
ing — “ Unless where rabbits 
are kept down, as they used to 
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be, no landowner will, I think, 
be well advised to plant extens- 
ively with a view to profit.” 

It is idle to say that rabbits 
cannot be kept down. In 1869 
my father retained in his own 
hands the shooting over part 
of his estate—about 8000 acres. 
The ground swarmed with rab- 
bits, which it was determined 
to destroy. A new keeper was 
engaged on the understanding 
that if the rabbits did not dis- 
appear from the estate he should 
do so. At the same time leave 
was given to the tenants to kill 
what they could on their own 
farms, joint right to the ground 
game not yet having been 
created by Parliament. Result, 
thekeepers accounted for 27,800 
in eight months, besides what 
the farmers destroyed. Last 
August, returning from an 
evening walk through the 
woods, I told my wife that I 
had seen what vexed me — to 
wit, three rabbits! 

Rabbit - shooting is pretty 
enough sport ; let it be confined 
to the warren: for, if British 
forestry is ever to regain the 
place to which our soil, our 
climate, and our requirements 
entitle it, it must be relieved 
from the intolerable scourge of 
rabbits. 

Here I am at the end of my 
tether without having touched 
Dr Nisbet’s second volume, 
which contains three Parts, 
devoted respectively to the 
protection of woodlands, their 
management and _ valuation, 
and the utilisation of their 
produce. These are technical 
matters, for the right under- 
standing of which a trust- 
worthy text-book is indispens- 
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able, and such Dr Nisbet has 
provided. I shall only mention 
one point upon which his advice 
appears to be founded upon 
imperfect observation or in- 
formation. Among birds “ de- 
cidedly injurious” to growing 
woods he classes grouse and 
ptarmigan. Now, admitting 
that the black grouse and ca- 
percaillie do much mischief by 
feeding on buds and young 
shoots, no man ever saw red 
grouse or ptarmigan doing 
the like. The chapter on the 
protection of young trees 
against weeds, including grass, 
deserves careful study by every- 
body concerned in planting, 
whether in forest treatment or 
ornamental arboriculture. To 
take a common experience: 
incalculable waste has been 
incurred by the practice of 
setting out small specimen 
trees, often very expensive, 
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without any protection against 
grass. It is a simple measure 
to keep a small circle of soil 
open round such plants until 
they become well established, 
for a close mat of grass round 
the stem frequently proves as 
fatal to growth as a direct 
poison. 

I have endeavoured to draw 
attention to a few of the features 
in Dr Nisbet’s valuable work. 
There are many more upon 
which it is a temptation to 
dwell. It is very desirable 
that it should take its place as 
the standard text-book on 
British forestry. He who 
follows its teaching faithfully 
will not go far astray. Every 
acre wisely planted and scien- 
tifically managed will prove a 
“stockin’ fut” for those who 
come after him—no mean con- 
sideration in these days of 
grinding death-duties. 
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PEKING, AUGUST 1900. 


BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.LE., R.E. 


IT is strange to think, in con- 
templating the recent débdcle 
of Russia in the Far East, that 
only five years ago Russians 
and Japanese were fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against a 
common foe, and that armies 
of those nations played the 
most important part in the 
relief of the besieged Legations 
at Peking. There were, it is 
true, at that time in China 
representatives of three other 
Powers—Great Britain, France, 
and the United States,— but 
the British had still the Boer 
war unfinished, and could only 
spare a comparatively small 
force; France could at first 
only send a few of her colonial 
troops, very poor specimens of 
her great army; and America 
had still plenty of occupation 
for her “boys” in the Philip- 
pines, so her contingent, too, 
was not a large one. Other 
nations, such as Germany and 
Italy, who subsequently sent 
forces to China, were too late 
to take part in the relief and 
in the re-establishment of civil- 
ised authority. To Japan and 
Russia belong the chief credit of 
success, and the senior general 
of the allies on that occasion 
was one of whom we have heard 
much recently—General Linie- 
vitch. 

At Tientsin, surrounded in 
those hot days of July by a 
circle of Chinese batteries pour- 
ing shell into the defenceless 
streets and gardens of the 


Foreign Concessions, it was the 
timely arrival of Russian rein- 
forcements that enabled the 
counter - attack to be made, 
and it was mainly owing to 
the magnificent assault of the 
Japanese on the walled city, 
and especially its eastern gate, 
that the Chinese troops were 
forced to evacuate the place, 
and the siege of Tientsin was 
raised. 

In the beleaguered Legations 
of Peking, while Americans 
and British were the mainstay 
of the defence, there was no 
more gallant work done than 
that carried out by Colonel 
Shiba and his handful of Jap- 
anese soldiers and volunteers, 
while Russians were doing their 
part also right well close to 
them. 

After the capture of Tientsin 
by the allies, and while rein- 
forcements were being poured 
in from beyond the seas in 
July, the Chinese were en- 
deavouring to bar the way to 
Peking by constructing forti- 
fications near the village of 
Peitsang, some five miles be- 
yond Tientsin. At the battle 
of Peitsang, on the 5th 
August, it was the Japanese 
force that turned the enemy’s 
flank and bore the brunt of 
the fighting; and the next 
day, though the Americans 
and British had, at the action 
of Yangtsun, the chief part 
of the conflict, Russian troops 
were well to the fore, and, 
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with the Japanese, pursued 
the beaten enemy. 

It was, however, on the 14th 
August, the day of the Relief 
of the Legations, that the com- 
bined operations of Russians 
and Japanese contributed 
mainly to the allied victory. 
The fact that the British were 
the first to get into the Lega- 
tions, and achieved this result 
with a mere trifling loss, has no 
doubt tended to forgetfulness 
of the part played by their 
allies. Had it not been for 
the furious assault of those 
allies on another part of the 
city, the success of the British 
force would certainly not have 
been gained so quickly and 
with such little loss. 

To understand the operations 
of that day, which recalled in 
some respects the stories of the 
Indian Mutiny and its famous 
reliefs, it is necessary to have 
some idea of the place. 

Peking is, broadly speaking, 
divided into two parts, the 
Tartar city and the Chinese 
city. The former, built by 
some man of colossal ideas 
500 years ago, is an almost 
complete square, of which each 
side is about four miles long. 
The Chinese city, rectangular 
in shape, lies immediately to 
the south of the Tartar city. 
Though its breadth and area 
is less, its length is greater 
than the other, so that the 
walls at the point of junction 
form a re-entrant angle. In 
plan the whole city appears 
like a square block resting 
on @ broad thick pedestal. 

Inside the Tartar city lies 
the Imperial city, a walled en- 
closure containing the Imperial 
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palaces, gardens, and many 
miscellaneous buildings ; and 
inside that again lies the For- 
bidden city, a medizval fortress, 
walled and moated, into which 
until 1900 no foreigner had 
ever entered. It was the 
sanctum sanctorum of the Man- 
chu emperors, containing the 
throne rooms, pavilions, and 
the private apartments of the 
Emperor and Empress. 

The outer walls of the Tartar 
city are built on a most colossal 
scale. Not only is the length 
all round the square about 
seventeen miles, but the thick- 
ness of the wall is enormous, 
from 60 to 70 feet, while the 
height is about 35 feet. Each 
wall is pierced by great gates, 
two in each face, except in the 
south where there are three. 
Each gate has an outwork 
in front of it, a horseshoe 
shaped wall of similar size 
to the main wall. These out- 
works have also a gate at one 
side—if one can use the word 
“gate” to describe a gigantic 
double door with ponderous 
locks and bars. The great cen- 
tral gate of the south wall, 
called the Chien men, has its 
outwork pierced with three 
gates, one at each side and 
one in the centre, opening on 
the great broad central street 
of the Chinese city,—a street 
where all the principal mer- 
chants’ shops are situated. The 
great gate opening on this 
street has immediately in front 
of it a handsome marble bridge, 
and the gate itself is only opened 
on the state occasion when the 
Emperor passes through on his 
annual visit to the Temple of 
Heaven. It may here be par- 
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enthetically observed that at 
the time of the entry of the 
allies into Peking this gate was 
demolished by British sappers, 
and was left open during the 
whole period of the allied occu- 
pation. Each of the gates has 
over it a tall pagoda-like struc- 
ture, similar structures being 
also built at the corners of the 
city walls. These erections act 
partly as observation towers, 
partly as ornamental features. 

In the re-entrant angle be- 
tween the walls of the Tartar 
and Chinese cities there is 
through the wall of the latter 
an important gate called the 
Tung-ping men. From this 
gate a road proceeds along 
the south of the Tartar city 
wall by which entrance can be 
gained through the gates. 

The Legation quarter is situ- 
ated inside the Tartar city, and 
lies between the south wall of 
that city and the south wall of 
the Imperial enclosure. It is 
divided in two by a broad drain 
which flows from the inside of 
the Imperial city under the wall 
of the Tartar city by means of 
a bridge or tunnel. The drain- 
age then flows parallel to the 
wall in a sluggish stream, and 
finally finds an exit near the 
Tung-ping men to the east. 
This drain divides the Lega- 
tion quarter into two nearly 
equal parts. To the west of it 
lie the British, Russian, United 
States, and Dutch Legations. 
To the east lie the Japanese, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Austrian Legations, 
besides the Hongkong Bank 
and some other private build- 
ings. 

The whole of these Legations 
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appear to have begun with the 
British embassy, established 
after the 1860 campaign in a 
group of buildings originally a 
Chinese ducal palace. Like all 
such aristocratic dwellings in 
China, this consisted of cere- 
monial pavilions, ornamental 
towers, and quadrangles, some 
of which had been removed to 
make way for new buildings in 
European style, but the major- 
ity still remained. The other 
foreign Legations had sprung 
up in course of years in the 
same part of the city, around 
Legation Street, a public thor- 
oughfare passing east and west 
at right angles to the drain 
above-mentioned,—a street con- 
structed according to western 
ideas, and the only one in the 
whole city which was properly 
paved, drained, and lighted. 
The British Legation was 
the citadel or nucleus of the 
defence, in the sense that it 
was intended to be the position 
held to the last. It was not 
only the headquarters of the 
commander of the defences, 
Sir Claude MacDonald, but it 
was the place of refuge for 
nearly all the European non- 
combatants of every nation. 
But it was not a nucleus in 
the sense of its occupying a 
central position. On the con- 
trary, it was considerably ex- 
posed, being the nearest of all 
the defended area to the 
Imperial city walls. Immedi- 
ately to the north of its line 
lay the Hanlin library, one of 
the oldest libraries in the 
world, and an object of vener- 
ation to the whole of literary 
China. This library, held by 
the enemy, had been by them, 
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in an act of unparalleled van- 
dalism, burnt down in the hope 
of the fire spreading to the 
British Legation. In this 
atrocious design they were un- 
successful, but they held the 
blackened ruins after the fire 
had burnt out. 

On the west side of the 
British Legation was the Im- 
perial Carriage Park, a large 
field full of storehouses and 
sheds, also held by the enemy ; 
while to the east was the 
great drain previously men- 
tioned. Beyond the drain was 
a large walled garden belonging 
to a Chinese prince. It was 
a scene of fierce fighting chiefly 
between Japanese, reinforced 
frequently by British marines, 
and the Chinese imperial 
troops. 

The whole Legation defences 
occupied a rough square area 
of some 600 yards on each 
side. Most fortunately, one 
side of this square rested on 
the main wall of the Tartar 
city, and especially on the por- 
tion whence the great drain 
had its exit. Had this wall 
been captured by the enemy, 
the whole of the interior would 
have been untenable. 

It needs no expert know- 
ledge of the art of war to see 
that herein lay the key to the 
relief. If only the allies could 
gain an entrance into the 
Chinese city, they could, under 
cover of its streets and lanes, 
approach to a point opposite 
the tunnel where the drain 
issues, and thence without as- 
saulting any strongly fortified 
gates they could gain entrance 
within. The alternative was 
an attack on some other part 
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of the formidable walls of the 
Tartar city, and then miles of 
street fighting. Sir Claude 
MacDonald readily perceived 
that the former method gave 
a far better promise of suc- 
cess, and he managed to get 
@ message conveyed to the 
British commander, Sir A. 
Gaselee, telling him that he 
would be holding a portion of 
the main wall of the Tartar 
city, which would be marked 
by the British and American 
flags at either extremity, and 
suggesting that a rush should 
be made for this place through 
the lanes of the Chinese city. 

The importance of the de- 
fenders’ position on the top of 
the great broad wall was also 
fully recognised by the enemy, 
who had fiercely contested the 
hold thereof, and brought all 
the strength they could muster 
to assault this vital point. 
Whether they had been suc- 
cessful or not was unknown to 
the relief column; but it was 
recognised that if the de- 
fenders were still holding on 
to the wall, relief would be 
possible. 

The relieving army had ad- 
vanced by the river Peiho from 
Tientsin, following the same 
route as the Anglo-French 
army of 1860, and abandoning 
the more direct line of the rail- 
way, by which Sir E. Seymour 
had made his unsuccessful at- 
tempt a few weeks previously. 
The point on the river nearest 
to Peking is the walled town 
of Tungchao, about fourteen 
miles from the capital, and con- 
nected with it by a canal, 
which has its terminus just 
outside the eastern wall of the 
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Tartar city, forming indeed a 
moat in front of the wall on 
that face. 

The country between Tung- 
chao and Peking is flat and 
densely cultivated. In August 
it is covered with crops of 
maize and millet, so tall that 
a horseman mounted is quite 
concealed. There are numer- 
ous country roads, which are 
not only unmetalled, but are 
sunk, owing to the use by 
generations of travellers, to a 
considerable depth below the 
surrounding country. There 
is, it is true, one paved road 
which must have taken much 
labour to make, for its surface 
is entirely formed of massive 
blocks of stone; but owing to 
centuries of neglect its state is 
so bad as to render it almost 
impassable. 

The armies of the allied 
nations had reached Tungchao, 
after marching up the river 
for several days in exceedingly 
hot weather, on the 12th of 
August. The plan of oper- 
ations was that on the 13th a 
small body from each force 
should take up a line of out- 
posts towards Peking, and that 
the remainder should have a 
day’s rest prior to advancing 
on the 14th. On that day it 
was intended to march to some 
position within a few miles of 
the capital, and deliver a com- 
bined attack on the 15th. As 
the French troops had not 
been able to reach Tungchao 
at the same time as the four 
other allies, it was intended to 
confine the attack operations 
to the latter, and it was settled 
that the British should attack 
on the left of the line, the 
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Americans in the centre, the 
Japanese next, and the Rus- 
sians on the right. The French 
would remain in reserve. 

But on the night of the 
13th the Russians pushed their 
advanced troops so far forward 
that they found themselves 
close up to the walls of the 
city. They were not opposite 
the place which it was in- 
tended they should attack, for 
they had stumbled upon the 
re-entrant angle where the 
walls of the Tartar and Chinese 
cities join. They made a gal- 
lant assault, which was so far 
successful that they actually 
got inside, but they were 
beaten back again with loss. 
Calling on some of the Jap- 
anese to assist them, they again 
made an attack, but mean- 
while the enemy was _ thor- 
oughly roused. Rain was fall- 
ing in torrents, and in the 
darkness much confusion was 
inevitable. The attack was 
withdrawn, and renewed again 
at dawn farther to the north, 
where, as it so happened, the 
fortifications were much more 
formidable. This attack, how- 
ever, had several important 
results. It told the besieged 
that relief was at hand. Ears 
accustomed by long usage to 
the different sounds of war, at 
once detected the new weapons 
that had come into action, and 
hope revived. Then the enemy 
imagined that the main attack 
would be delivered against the 
eastern walls of the Tartar 
city only, and they concen- 
trated their strength accord- 
ingly. Finally, the premature 
assault committed the whole 
of the allies to action on the 
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14th, instead of waiting till 
next day. 

The noise of fighting was 
heard shortly after midnight 
at Tungchao, and long before 
day dawned the troops there 
were on the march. The rain 
had cleared off, and although 
it had the effect of making 
the roads muddy and heavy, 
it mitigated to some extent 
the heat of the coming day. 
Through muddy lanes _bor- 
dered by tall crops the columns 
advanced, and, not without 
considerable difficulty, endeav- 
oured to keep in touch with 
their allies on the flanks. 

There were many indications 
of the proximity of the cap- 
ital. In addition to numerous 
country villages, there were 
several rectangular enclosures, 
some being orchards, others 
temples and burial groves, 
others country houses with 
farms and gardens. The 
scenery in places was very 
picturesque, especially near the 
canal connecting Tungchao and 
Peking, covered as it was at 
that season with many beauti- 
ful aquatic plants. In the far 
north-west a range of moun- 
tains, their blue sides flecked 
with lights and shadows, stood 
out against the sky, which 
again with its fleecy masses 
of cloud was reflected in the 
water of the canal. 

There was little opportunity, 
however, for admiring the 
beauties of nature as the 
slowly advancing columns got 
nearer their objective. By 
mid-day the attacks of the 
Russians and Japanese on the 
east wall and gates of the 
Tartar city had been renewed 
with an energy and courage 
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that would not be denied. 
The Japanese, showing the 
same bravery that they had 
already displayed at Tientsin 
and of which we have heard 
so much recently, assaulted 
one of the great gates, losing 
three officers and seventy men 
in the attempt. The Russian 
loss, which was also heavy, 
included their chief of the 
staff. Farther south, the 
Americans found themselves 
opposite the same angle of the 
wall that had been assaulted 
by the Russians during the 
night, and they were soon 
hotly engaged. Their artil- 
lery took up four successive 
positions, although checked by 
fire from two directions. Ulti- 
mately their infantry assaulted 
the wall and gate and forced 
their way in. Before this 
happened, however, the British 
force, on the left of the allied 
line, had already effected an 
entrance into the Chinese city 
by a gate which was found to 
have been practically deserted. 
This gate opened upon a road 
running from east to west 
through the Chinese city, 
bordered at first by fields, but 
after some little distance pass- 
ing between rows of small 
squalid houses, which became 
more close together as the 
road went on. It was now 
past mid-day; the heat was 
tremendous, and the smells of 
the road most objectionable. 
The intention of the British 
general was to send the bulk 
of his force forward to the 
broad central road opposite the 
great central gate (Chien men), 
where it would have a chance 
of operating on the enemy’s 
right flank, while a small force 
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would make a rush through 
the lanes to the position on 
the Tartar city wall which it 
was hoped would still be held 
by the Legation defenders. 

Taking a few infantry and 
sappers, Sir A. Gaselee followed 
a guide through narrow streets 
and alleys due north, leaving 
the remainder of the force 
under Sir Norman Stewart to 
carry out the flanking move- 
ment. Through the labyrinth 
of houses the small handful of 
men pushed their way until 
they emerged at an open space. 
At their feet was a broad slug- 
gish stream of black liquid ; be- 
yond that rose a bank and 
plateau some 50 yards broad, 
above which rose the great 
walls of the Tartar city, with 
square bastions at intervals, 
and the towers over the gates 
in the distance. 

A little to the left, however, 
was a sight that sent the 
blood tingling through the 
veins, and made heat and 
other discomforts be forgotten. 
There waved the Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes, 
marking the position on the 
wall that was held by the 
defenders, so relief was not too 
late! Some idiot suggested 
that it was a device of the 
crafty foe to lure the allies to 
destruction, but this idea was 
treated with the scorn it de- 
served. Three ringing cheers 
from the _ relievers were 
answered by an answering 
hurrah such as Chinese throats 
never gave. Hardly had the 
sound died away than instinct- 
ively a rush was made for the 
dark tunnel of the sewer gate 
under the wall. Helter-skelter 
across the open ground, every- 
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body, from general to private, 
was racing to be first, regard- 
less of projectiles and of the 
unspeakably foul mud in the 
drain. Once the ‘inside was 
gained many willing hands 
helped the newcomers up the 
steep banks of the drain, and 
thus, laughing and cheering, 
the first troops of the Relief 
entered the Legations. 

How is it possible to give 
a description of the extra- 
ordinary scene that followed, 
and how can one even faintly 
express on paper the supreme 
gratification of the moment? 
Movement among the crowd 
was with difficulty managed, 
so closely were the relievers 
thronged with cheering men, 
laughing and excited women, 
and children dancing about in 
delight. At the steps of the 
Secretary’s house, close to the 
back entrance to the British 
Legation, a group of ladies of 
all ages, clad in white, were 
gathered together, and their 
faces of joy and thankfulness 
made an impression which can- 
not be effaced from the memory. 
To them’ the entrance of the 
relief column meant the re- 
moval of an _ unspeakable 
anxiety and the end of two 
months of horror. On the 
lawn-tennis courts ladies in 
fresh summer dresses were 
flitting about as if at a 
garden-party, greeting the 
newcomers as though they 
were dear old friends. All 
this time the noise of artillery 
and the rattle of musketry 
were such as to drown any 
mere verbal expressions of 
gratitude. 

It is said that when Sir 
George Pollock’s force relieved 
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the “illustrious garrison” of 
Jellalabad in 1842, they were 
surprised to find the defenders 
“rosy and fat.” The _be- 
leaguered garrison of Peking 
was not fat, but it was clean, 
and in that respect presented 
a contrast to the relief column 
which was most ludicrous. Sir 
Claude MacDonald, for in- 
stance, had on a white Panama 
hat and spotless flannels, in 
which garb he greeted the 
khaki-clad British general, who 
after twelve hours’ march in 
an August sun, followed by a 
race up a particularly filthy 
drain, did not look quite as 
clean as a British general usu- 
ally appears, though it must 
be admitted that most of his 
staff presented an even more 
grimy appearance. 

At the entrance of the pri- 
vate apartments of the British 
Minister, which they had 
reached after passing through 
open pavilions now used for 
encampments of refugees of 
all nations, Sir Claude pre- 
sented the general to the senior 
lady of the Corps Diplomatique, 
the Marchioness di Salvaggo 
Raggi, wife of the Italian 
Minister. This lady’s arm was 
in a sling, and her face bore 
the signs of much privation. 
In mellifluous French she ex- 
pressed the thanks of herself 
and all the other ladies for 
the exertions of the allied 
armies, and her pleasure at 
being able to greet in person 
the commander of the British 
troops. 

The time, however, for any 
lengthy exchange of courtesies 
had not yet arrived, and a 
staff officer was sent off at 
once to summon Sir Norman 
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Stewart, if possible, and in any 
case bring up reinforcements. 
Threading his way through 
the excited crowd of cheering 
men and wondering children, 
the staff officer went out again 
atthedrain, and mounting there, 
rode off with a small escort, 
threading his way cautiously 
through the narrow foul lanes 
of the Chinese city, emerging 
at last on the broad central 
road. There he found the 
British artillery drawn up 
under lee of the houses at one 
side, and the infantry sprawl- 
ing over the tops of the houses 
(all of which are single-storeyed) 
exchanging rifle-fire with the 
enemy on the Tartar city wall. 
As the staff officer trotted 
along. the centre of the street 
he shouted out the good news 
that the Legations were safe 
and the British were first in. 
Cheer after cheer greeted the 
announcement, the men jump- 
ing on the gun-limbers and 
waving their helmets. 

At the end of the street near 
the marble bridge and Em- 
peror’s Gate Sir N. Stewart 
was directing the attack on 
the wall. The message having 
been delivered to him, Sir 
Norman and the staff officer 
rode over the bridge and along 
the wall to the sewer gate. 
By this time, however, there 
were signs of successful ad- 
vance on the part of some of 
the other allies. A party of 
Russian soldiers, apparently 
rather at sea, turned up, not 
under any officer, but willing 
to fight under any—of what- 
ever nationality. Then an 
American field- battery came 
rattling along, commanded by 
a gallant officer, Captain Reilly, 
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who a few hours later was 
killed in action near that very 
spot. Meantime, also, Colonel 
Pollock of the Ist Sikhs and a 
machine-gun detachment had 
forced their way through the 
main gate of the Chien men, 
and were attacking the enemy 
in flank and rear. 

It was now about five o’clock 
—a lovely summer afternoon. 
Presently the American head- 
quarter staff, with their 
grizzled old general, Adna R. 
Chaffee, at their head, came 
riding along by the road they 
had successfully cleared. Then 
in the evening sunlight three 
battalions of white-coated Rus- 
sians came marching along 
with bayonets fixed and colours 
flying. They sang a stately 
hymn, in harmony, with rich 
voices: it sounded like a psalm 
of victory. It was a splendid 
sight to see this fine body of 
men, the light flashing from 
their bayonets, advancing in 
battle array. They, too, de- 
filed into the Legation enclos- 
ure. Then our British field- 
guns came trotting along. They 
had first to descend a steep 
bank into the drain, then be 
dragged through the tunnel 
(which, however, was wide 
enough for the passage of an 
artillery team), and subse- 
quently ascend to the level of 
the ordinary ground inside. 
The horses were unhooked to 
form a team of ten, while the 
guns and limbers were care- 
fully lowered by ropes. In 
this process one of the limbers 
turned a complete somersault, 
scattering all its contents. 
However, it was speedily put 
to rights, and then gun and 
limber behind the team of ten 


horses went crashing and 
splashing through the foul 
black mud—horses often nearly 
down, but never stopping till 
they were on sound ground in- 
side,—and soon the guns were 
in action against the enemy to 
the north. 

Harassed now on three sides, 
the Chinese fire slackened. 
North of the Chien men, and 
near an open space used as a 
market by Mongolians in win- 
ter, the Chinese troops tried 
to escape, but Pollock and 
his Sikhs were on the alert 
there, and the losses inflicted 
by them were heavy. By 
nightfall the relief of the 
Legations was complete, the 
Japanese having forced their 
way most gallantly into the 
city to the east and relieved 
the last pressure’ that 
remained. 

The headquarter staff of the 
British force were invited to 
dine with the British Minister, 
and as the fighting was now 
over, they were able to do so 
without interfering with duty. 
In the beautiful dining-room 
of the British Legation a large 
company assembled. After the 
excitement of the past day it 
seemed like a dream to be 
sitting down to dinner with all 
the surroundings of refinement, 
silver plate, spotless linen and 
glass, among ladies in evening 
dress and cultured men of 
many European nations. Most 
of the foreign Ministers and 
their wives were there, among 
others poor Baroness Kettler, 
widow of the murdered Ger- 
man Minister. The conversa- 
tion was in many languages, 
and, naturally, very animated. 
The menu, however, was some- 
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what restricted, for reasons 
which are obvious. The piéce 
de résistance was curried mule 
—a dish to be recommended. 
Wine was plentiful, but ice 
was not obtainable. 

The dining-room itself had 
suffered a little from the effects 
of the siege. A round shot 
had found its way through the 
roof, and in passing had chipped 
off a little of the frame of a large 
oil painting of Queen Victoria. 
This, it was remarked, was 
symbolic. The Chinese had 
intended to ruin the western 
Powers, but all they had act- 
ually done was but a chip of 
no importance. 

“What will the Queen say 
when she hears of this day’s 
work?” was a remark con- 
stantly heard. No one knew 
then how the false rumours of 
the fall of the Legations had 
been accepted in Europe as 
authentic, and therefore it 
could not be known how anx- 
iety would be turned into 
thankfulness at the news of 
the relief. But it was felt that 
in any case our gracious Queen 
would send some message of 
appreciation. Nor was this 
anticipation mistaken, for in a 
few days her Majesty sent 
three messages—one to the 
troops, thanking them; one to 
Sir Claude MacDonald, full of 
kind womanly feeling ; and one 
to the commanding officer of 
the Legation Guard, Captain 
Wray, a telegram which must 
now be his most cherished 


possession. 

After a hot night, worried 
by swarms of mosquitoes, the 
troops were astir again, for 
there was still much to do. 
The French, under General 
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Frey, had arrived during the 
night, and prepared for the 
relief of the Pehtang — the 
French R.C. settlement in an- 
other part of the city. The 
story of the defence of this 
place has never been told, 
I think—at least, in English. 
However heroic the defence of 
the Legations undoubtedly was, 
it sinks into comparative in- 
significance compared to the 
defence of the Pehtang. The 
place is situated at the west of 
the Imperial city, and consists 
of a large Gothic cathedral, 
a convent, industrial schools, 
&c., the whole covering a con- 
siderable space of ground. 
The commander of the defence 
was the Bishop of Peking, 
Monsignor Favier, and _ his 
troops were only forty French 


marines. He had a large 
community of nuns. and 
priests, and a considerable 


number of Chinese converts, 
many of them little children, 
under his charge. 

The enemy were more suc- 
cessful in their attack here 
than they were at the Lega- 
tions. They had penetrated 
the defensive lines at several 
points; they had successfully 
exploded two large mines, 
doing enormous destruction 
and killing many people, 
mostly innocent little children. 
Supplies, too, ran short. The 
rations were reduced to one 
cup of soup per diem, and on 
the 15th August there was 
absolutely nothing left. How- 
ever, on that day relief came. 
The French troops, reinforced 
by British marines, Sikhs, 
and two powerful guns (which, 
by the way, had been at Lady- 
smith and had been brought 
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to China by H.M.S. Terrible), 
assaulted the enemy near the 
Pehtang. They scaled the 
walls of the Imperial city, 
taking the enemy in reverse, 
and—-avenged the blood of the 
innocents. It was a gruesome 
business. 

Meantime in the Legation 
quarter peace reigned once 
more. Near the chapel of the 
British Legation stands a pic- 
turesque bell- tower of quaint 
Chinese design, which, during 
the days of the siege, was the 
spot where all orders and 
notices were posted. On the 
morning of the 15th some one 
—supposed to be Sir Robert 
Hart — posted on the notice- 
board the following quotation 
from Milton’s “Ode on the 
Nativity,” which most appro- 
priately described the situa- 
tion :-— 

‘* And then at last our bliss 

Full and perfect is, 
But now begins; for from this happy 
day 
The Old Dragon under ground, 
In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway, 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded 

tail.” 

The last act of this inter- 
national drama took place a 
few days later, when a selected 
number from each allied army 
took partin the triumphal march 
through the Forbidden city. 
The numbers of representatives 
were in proportion to the 
strength of each force taking 
part in the relief: thus Rus- 


sians and Japanese had by far. 


the strongest contingents, the 
British, Americans, and French 
following in the order named. 
The troops assembled in front 
of the Forbidden city in a 
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large, open, paved court, shaped 
like the letter T, the walls of 
the city rising along the north- 
ern limit of the court (the 
horizontal part of the T), with 
a handsome marble bridge span- 
ning a canal which flows paral- 
lel to those walls. Beyond the 
bridge are the gates of the city, 
surmounted by a picturesque 
tower. 

In the transepts of the T 
gathered —to the east the 
Americans and British, to the 
west the Japanese; and in 
the main court the French on 
one side and the Russians on 
the other awaited the arrival 
of the supreme commander, 
General Linievitch. 

Among all the allies none 
were more conspicuous than 
the Russians, in their clean 
white summer dress, with ban- 
ners and ensigns displayed and 
bands playing. They were a 
splendid body of men, such as 
any leader would be proud to 
command. And when that 
leader appeared he evidently 
was proud of them. General 
Linievitch is a somewhat short, 
spare man, with snowy hair 
and beard, but active, alert, 
and keen-eyed. As he rode 
along the ranks of his troops 
he greeted each successive 
corps in the usual kindly 
Russian fashion, “‘Good morn- 
ing, my children”; and was 
answered by shouts of “We 
wish your Excellency good 
morning.” Then, acknowledg- 
ing the salutes of the foreign 
generals and their troops, he 
rode forward, a solitary white 
figure on a grey charger, across 
the marble bridge. Thereupon 
a British field- battery thun- 
dered a salute. The doors of 
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the Forbidden city were thrown 
back, and the Russian general 
rode in. It was his hour of 
triumph. Does he remember 
it now in the dark days that 
have followed ? 

The Russian troops marched 
after their general; then the 
Japanese, admirably smart and 
well equipped. Then came the 
British general and his staff, 
preceded by the pipers and 
drums of the Punjab regiments. 
Then came the Americans and 
the French. 

The Forbidden city consists 
of wide, spacious courts, paved 
with marble flags, and divided 
by large pavilions roofed with 
tiles of imperial yellow. These 
silent and deserted spaces 
now echoed for the first time 
the drum and pibroch and 
the tramp of disciplined men. 
Presently horses had to be 
dismounted, and the troops 
defiled through the _ throne- 
rooms of the emperors and 
ascended stairs of carved mar- 
ble, through successive courts 
of increasing magnificence, and 
finally through an old garden 
among grottoes and groves, 
with tanks where lilies grew 
and goldfish darted about. 
Here one or two obsequious 
Court chamberlains bowed be- 
fore the hated but irresistible 
barbarian. 

At the northern gate of the 
city the troops marched out 
and returned to quarters. But 
the officers “fell out” to greet 
their comrades of other na- 
tions. When the British staff 
arrived at this point, there- 
fore, they found themselves 
welcomed by a group of 
Russian and Japanese officers. 
Conspicuous among the former 
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was a young Russian officer 
of commanding height and ex- 
ceptionally powerful physique. 
His fair hair, bis full beard, 
his blue eyes, and great stat- 
ure were in strong contrast 
to the Mongolian features and 
diminutive height of a Japan- 
ese officer standing beside him. 
Both were types of their race, 
then united for a common 
cause — since then, alas! in 
deadly enmity. 

Looking back on the com- 
rades of those days, one won- 
ders what has happened to 
them individually. Have they 
fallen in some of those san- 
guinary battles? Are they 
maimed and crippled from 
wounds? Or are they still 
surviving, exultant with vic- 
tory or humiliated with defeat? 
We cannot tell. At least, let 
us remember that those Rus- 
sians who fought so gallantly 
at Port Arthur and Liauyang 
certainly numbered among them 
those who, only five short years 
ago, were our comrades in arms. 
The political aims of our coun- 
tries may be antagonistic, and 
the methods and manners of 
the Russian may wholly differ 
from those of the English 
officer. Yet let us not forget 
that at a time when our 
countrymen, women, and chil- 
dren, were in sore distress, 
when the prospect of an aw- 
ful fate was daily growing 
nearer, it was Russian guns 
that brought the first sound 
of relief, and it was Russian 
and Japanese troops who, to- 
gether with Anglo - Saxons 
from both sides of the At- 
lantic, were enabled, by God’s 
mercy, to turn sorrow into 


joy. 
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“THE OULD TUNES.” } 


A BOY we had belongin’ us, an’ och! but he was gay, 
An’ we'd sooner hear him singin’ than we’d hear the birds in May. 
For a bullfinch was a fool to him, an’ all ye had to do 
Only name the song ye wanted, an’ he’d sing it for ye through, 
Wid his “Up now there!” an’ his “Look about an’ 
thry for it,’— 
Faith, he had the quarest songs of any ye could find ; 
“Poppies in the Corn,” too, an’ “ Mollie, never cry 
for it!” 
“A Pretty Girl I courted,” an’ “There’s Trouble in the 
Wind.” 


Music is deludherin’, ye’ll hear the people say ; 
The more they be deludhered then, the betther is their case ; 
I would sooner miss my dhrink than never hear a fiddle play, 
An’ since Hughie up an’ left us, this has been another place. 
Arrah! Come back, lad, an’ we’ll love you when you 
sing for us, 
Sure we’re gettin’ oulder, an’ ye’ll maybe come too late; 
Sing “Girl, dear!” an’ “The Bees among the Ling” 
for us, 
I could shake a foot to hear “The Pigeon on the Gate.” 


Oh, Hughie had the music, but there come on him a change,— 
He should ha’ stayed the boy he was an’ never grown a man; 
I seen the shadow on his face before his time to range, 
An’ I knew he sung for sorrow, as a winter robin can. 
But that’s not the way !—oh, I’d feel my heart grow 
light again, 
Hughie, if I’d hear you at “The Pleasant Summer 
Rain” ; 
Ould sweet tunes, sure my wrong ‘ud all come right 
again,— 
Listenin’ for an hour, I’d forget the feel o’ pain. 
Morra O'NEILL. 
Copyright in the United States of America by Moira O'Neill. 





1 Music has been written to these words by Miss Lilian Mackenzie. Pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, New York. 
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THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR HENRY SMITH, K.C.B., 


EX-COMMISSIONER CITY OF LONDON POLICE, 


‘*The way was long and weary, 

But gallantly they strode, 

A country lad and lassie, 
Along the heavy road. 

The night was dark and stormy, 
But blithe of heart were they, 

For shining in the distance 
The Lights of London lay! 


With faces worn and weary, 
That told of sorrow’s load, 
One day a man and woman 
Crept down a country road. 
They sought their native village, 
Heart-broken from the fray ; 
Yet shining still behind them 


The Lights of London lay.” 


—‘ The Lights o’ London,’ by GzorcE R. Sims. 


THE world is inhabited by 
so many millions of people, 
“mostly fools”: so _ said 
Carlyle. Had he known “the 
streets of London” his views 
might have undergone modi- 
fication, — fools and knaves 
would be more correct. The 
cynical verdict on his fel- 
low - creatures by the seer 
of Ecclefechan is known from 
pole to pole, but if his reputa- 
tion rested on this aphorism it 
would rest on a slender basis, 
for you will find the same 
verdict in Voltaire before 
Carlyle was born, and in 
Chinese before Voltaire was 
born. None the less true the 
verdict is. The Scotsman, the 
Frenchman, and the Chinaman 
were wise in their generation. 
They saw what we should see, 
but “surely in vain the net is 
spread in the sight of any 
bird.” They saw what a 
walk through “the streets of 
London” should teach us at 
any hour of the twenty-four. 





On a lovely summer after- 
noon in the height of the 
season two men met on the 
broad pavement opposite the 





Home Office: an ex-captain of 
Heavy Dragoons who had 
ruined himself by riotous 
living, and a civilian of irre- 


proachable antecedents, as 
grand a character as ever 
lived,—known well to one 


another in happy days long 
gone by, and equally well 
known in more recent times, 
when the former, lost to all 
sense of self-respect, had on 
many occasions, by pertinaci- 
ous and unblushing importun- 
ity, extracted sovereigns and 
cheques from the latter. 

The mendicant’s eye lighted 
up on catching sight of his 
erstwhile friend. The day was 
warm and the public-house in 
close proximity. Even the 
bank on which the cheques had 
been drawn, and the club where 
they had been handed to him, 
were not far distant. The 
usual impassioned appeal was 
instantly made. “Save me, 
for God’s sake, as you have 
done before, and I'l never 


enter a public- house again.” 
“T have neither club nor bank 
account now,” was the reply, 
“and I am starving, like your- 
self.” 


I stood by this man’s 
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deathbed ; and his wife, when 
all was over, handed me some 
letters to read from a couple 
whom her husband, in the days 
of his prosperity, had saved 
from bankruptcy, living then 
in affluence, while there was 
not money in their benefactor’s 
house sufficient to bury him. 
A blacker record of heartless- 
ness and ingratitude it would 
be hard indeed to find. That 
the end had come through im- 
providence cannot be denied; 
but that is all the worst enemy 
of the deceased could have said 
against him. Improvidence it 
is—in ninty-nine cases out of 
a hundred combined with drink 


—that brings gentlemen, trades- 


men, and working men to the 
streets or the scaffold. But 
drink is not the only root of the 
evil, as many contend. In the 
Yarmouth Beach murder drink 
played no important part. 
Bill Sikes battered in Nancy’s 
head because she “split”; but 
he would have battered it in 
with equal ferocity had he 
caught her out with one of 
the “fine young chaps” lying 
within sound of St Sepulchre’s 
bell. In ‘Yeast’ we read of 
the “ Village Revel” and of the 
miserable end of the ‘coarse, 
handsome,showily dressed girl.” 
Who brought her to that end, 
and what manner of man did 
Kingsley mean to depict? An 
“admirable Crichton,” kindly 
and unselfish, with the courage 
of a lion and the gentleness of 
a woman, a perfect character 
save for one flaw. Beauty 
lures men to their doom,—men 
even who have run their 
course, men for whom the 
ferry-boat is lying ready at 
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the river which sooner or later 
we must all cross, 

Let such men as Kingsley’s 
hero, whom some look on as a 
criminal above all criminals, 
and whose escapades are leni- 
ently regarded by others, be 
left to their own conscience. 
It is dangerous, though 


‘Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” 


to lay down the law, to pride 
ourselves on the fact that we 
are not as other men; and it is 
an unspeakable relief to turn 
from such criminals to others, 
ruffians though they be, con- 
cerning whom —save among 
sentimental faddists ready to 
sign every petition put before 
them for the release or re- 
prieve of the most bloodthirsty 
murderer—there is no diverg- 
ence of opinion, who make 
“the streets of London” un- 
safe for peaceable citizens both 
by day and night, and with 
whom the police, for reasons 
which I will now explain, are 
unable successfully to cope. 
The two Commissioners, 
Metropolitan and City, with 
their headquarters at Scotland 
Yard and the Old Jewry, have 
under their command about 
16,000 men,—a perfect army, 
almost as large as Welling- 
ton’s force in the Peninsula 
and larger than Colin Camp- 
bell’s in the Mutiny; and 
before a few years are over 
our heads that force may be 
considerably augmented. Sup- 
pose we say to 18,000. I fix 
upon eighteen because that is 
divisible by three; and it is 
by this “rule of three” that 
I can best show how it is that 
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“the streets of London” both 
in the east and the west are 
unsafe; and how the rate- 
payers do not get what they, 
not unnaturally when they take 
their figures from. ‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack,’ think they are en- 
titled to. Let us, for the sake 
of argument, accept as correct 
the 18,000, and see how many 
are available for duty at one 
time, and what likelihood there 
is of their meeting successfully 
the requirements of the public. 

Police officers do not work 
for twenty-four hours in the 
day, but in “reliefs” of eight 
hours. You thus from the 
18,000 strike off 12,000 at one 
fell swoop; and it does not 
require the “calculating boy” 
to tell us what remains. We 
get without difficulty to 6000: 
but the problem is not worked 
out yet. Of the 6000—some 
are on leave, some are sick; in 
severe weather or during an 
epidemic, say of influenza— 
which has apparently, like the 
motor, “come to stay” —as 
many perhaps as 4 per cent ; 
some are permanently em- 
ployed at the station-houses, 
some in carrying routes. Every 
day a large number must be 
in attendance at the police 
courts ; and during the sittings 
of the Central Criminal Court 
as many as fifty men may be 
there day after day, unable 
to leave the Old Bailey lest the 
judge should suddenly, at the 
request of counsel, decide on 
taking a case, in which they 
have to give evidence, out of 
its turn. Having reduced our 
18,000 to 6000, we now, by a 
simple sum in _ subtraction, 


reduce the 6000 to about 4380. 
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We have now got a handful of 
men—not an army: and what 
has this handful to cope with? 
“Seventy thousand thieves 
known to the police,” accord- 
ing to the “National Bur- 
glary Insurance Corporation.” 
Where this enterprising com- 
pany obtained its information 
I do not know; but that there 
are many thousands of men 
and women who will not work, 
and refuse to starve, I do know. 
If you wish to secure immunity | 
from outrage, you must try the 
experiment of a constable at 
every lamp-post. But even 
that wouldn’t do. Two as- 
saults, both committed in 
broad daylight, single them- 
selves out as I write in support 
of my contention—one in 
Russell Square, which I just 
missed seeing; the other in 
Oxford Street, of which I was 
an eye-witness. In Russell 
Square a gentleman was 
knocked down, half strangled, 
and robbed, the assailant get- 
ting off scot free. The Oxford 
Street ruffian, though baulked 
of his prey, was even more 
daring. Walking westward 
one lovely June afternoon, I 
noticed the man standing at 
the end of Bird Street, a street 
running northwards, not much 
farther west than Stratford 
Place. Darting out suddenly, 
he caught a woman by the 
throat, and tugged furiously 
at a bag apparently fastened 
to her wrist. The strap must 
have been a good bit of stuff, 
for it held, and almost before I 
had realised what had hap- 
pened he had bolted back and 
disappeared, and female sym- 
pathisers were condoling with 
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the woman, who was more 
frightened than hurt. Within 
five-and-thirty or forty yards 
of where this took place there 
was a constable on “point 
duty”! <A thief like this was 
probably an old hand, with 
many previous convictions 
against him; one of the “ poor 
fellows”? whom the police are 
constantly after, and prevent 
gaining an honest livelihood ; 
a poor fellow with hands as 
soft as a lady’s, which the 
‘ work he professes himself 
eager to get would blister in 
an hour, whose natural in- 
stincts are predatory, and who 
returns time after time to 
crime, as a dog to his vomit. 
Even long terms of penal servi- 
tude in the old days—a very 
different punishment from that 
meted out to malefactors now 
—had no deterrent effect on 
the habitual ‘criminal, as the 
following story, vouched for in 
every particular, goes a long 
way to prove. 

It used to be the custom to 
liberate convicts—certainly, at 
any rate, long-service men from 
Portland or Dartmoor—from 
Millbank at eight o’clock in the 
morning. They were sent upa 
week before, or a day before, 
as circumstances required, clad 
in their own clothes, and dis- 
missed, filled to overflowing 
with good advice, and, what 
they appreciated quite as much, 
a good breakfast, from that 
dingy building on the banks of 
the river. Strange though it 
may appear, the most desperate 
characters, who have spent 
three-fourths of their life in 
prison, often give least trouble 
to the governor and warders. 
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They know it’s no use kicking 
against the pricks. A far more 
profitable game is to “ gammon 
the chaplain” and secure all 
their marks—z.e., for good con- 
duct, enabling them while still 
serving to get “soft jobs” in 
the kitchen or garden, and 
entitling them to a small sum 
of money on their release. 
Such a man as I have described 
was forwarded, if my memory 
serves me right, from Port- 
land, and let out by the 
governor one morning, rejoicing 
in his freedom. The shortest 
way to his “home”—strange 
misnomer, for home, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, 
is the place where one generally 
is to be found—lay “over the 
water,” his most direct route 
being by Westminster Bridge. 
That home he never reached. 
When nearing the Surrey side 
he met a woman carrying a 
handbag, made a _ successful 
grab at it, and in return was 
successfully grabbed by a young 
constable, fleet of foot, who 
“for once in a way was at 
hand when wanted.” In three 
or four hours he was before the 
magistrate, and being recog- 
nised was committed for trial. 
The Sessions were being held 
at the Old Bailey; he was 
sent up at once, and got ten 
years’ penal servitude. Less 
than a fortnight after his 
liberation he was standing with 
the chained gang on the plat- 
form at Waterloo on his return 
journey, to be welcomed again 
by his old friends, the governor, 
the chaplain, and the warders, 
to be freed at the end of that 
term ten years older and ten 
years more hopelessly irre- 
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claimable. Such men are 
simply beasts of prey, and 
should be kept constantly 
under lock and key. The 
reformation of the criminal is 
all well enough: the safety of 
the public is, to my mind, of 
more importance. 

In the spring of 1896 an 
old man of eighty was done 
to death in one of the northern 
suburbs. The murder was one 
of peculiar atrocity; and for 


two long months the per- 
petrators, Henry Fowler and 
Albert Milsom, eluded the 


police and remained at large, 
giving press and public alike 
an opportunity for throw- 
ing mud at the Metropolitan 
Force, of which they were 
not slow to avail themselves. 
Policemen are not infallible; 
but detective officers make as 
few mistakes as most men, 
and it is a curious fact that 
in this case, which excited so 
much indignation, they were 
never once at fault. 

When a crime is committed 
during the night, the first 
thought that enters an ex- 
perienced officer’s mind is, 
Who is likely to have done 
this job? The first work he 
sets about is to ascertain the 
whereabouts of certain men— 
convicts and others—living in 
his district on the night in 
question. Fowler and Milsom, 
well known to the police 
as associates who constantly 
worked together, did not pass 
the night of the Muswell Hill 
murder in their own beds. 
That fact, which was dis- 


covered within a few hours, 
together with some circum- 
stantial evidence almost con- 
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clusive in itself, made the case 
as clear as daylight; and had 
not the two men “wanted ”— 
who bolted from London at 
once—fallen in with a travel- 
ling wax-work show, the pro- 
prietor of which took them 
on in some sort of capacity— 
whatever it was it was cer- 
tainly a very unusual réle for 
professional burglars,—the gal- 
lows would have claimed them 
long ere it did. 

The indignation of the pub- 
lic generally arises from their 
being kept in ignorance of 
what the police are doing. 
Questions are asked and an- 
swers pressed for both in the 
papers and “The House ’”’— 
questions which an officer of 
police would—and should—de- 
cline to answer if put to him 
from the Bench. 

To ensure the safety of the 
public, and get criminals their 
deserts; to remove them from 
“the streets of London,” and 
put them under lock and key, 
becomes more difficult day by 
day. Trial by jury, on which 
we pride ourselves, is not an 
unmixed blessing. Occasion- 
ally one meets with twelve 
capable, conscientious, and fear- 
less men: then all is plain sail- 
ing. But, especially in cases of 
murder, the judge has unfor- 
tunately too often to contend 
with ignorance, and, what is 
as bad or worse, cowardice. 
If a man returns a_ verdict 
according to his conscience, he 
has nothing to fear in this 
world or the next; but this 
fact illiterate and timid men 
fail to recognise. The life of 
a fellow-creature is trembling 
in the balance, and they are 
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not equal to the situation. 
The oath to “well and truly 
try "—if ever they understood 
what was addressed to them 
by the mumbling functionary 
who administered it — fades 
from their memory; and the 
judge’s clear and concise sum- 
ming-up, for all the root it 
takes, might as well have been 
delivered to the pavement. 
Having devoted hours where 
minutes would have sufficed ; 
having forgotten that “ who- 
so sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,” 
and possibly talked over one 
of their number inclined to do 
his duty and hold sacred his 
oath, they decide unanimously 
on acquittal. In returning 
that verdict they feel they can 
make no mistake, and to the 
consternation of the judge, the 
murderer, instead of being con- 
ducted downstairs and along 
to the condemned cell, takes 
a last look round the court 
and rejoins his friends out- 
side. : 

In addition to the misfor- 
tune of cowardly juries, there 
is another reason why criminals 
in our day have all the best 
of it. As soon as an officer 
of police steps up into the 
witness - box, and has kissed 
the filthy and typhoid Testa- 
ment handed to him, the first 
question asked him—§in the 
event of his alluding to any 
admission or statement made 
by the prisoner—is, ‘Did you 
caution him?” the reply uni- 
formly being in the affirmative. 
Now many men after commit- 
ting a serious crime have fits 
of remorse, and their contrition 
should be taken advantage of. 
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When the person accused 
wishes to make a statement, 
that statement should at once 
be committed to paper, and he 
should be asked to affix his 
signature or mark thereto. If 
you caution him you may lose 
an opportunity of convicting 
him out of his own mouth. 
Baron Bramwell laid it down 
that an officer of police should 
keep his mouth shut and his 
ears open; and the late Lord 
Chief-Justice Cockburn, on one 
occasion in a trial for murder, 
severely censured a constable 
for interrupting and caution- 
ing a prisoner who began to 
make a statement, but declined 
to say any more after the 
caution. Mr Justice Hawkins, 
if my memory serves me right, 
ruled similarly with the judges 
in question; but I may be 
wrong, and mention his name 
with all due reserve. Even 
should the accused take fright 
after having finished, and re- 
quest that the paper should be 
delivered up to him or de- 
stroyed, his request should be 
refused. It should be kept 
and put in as evidence against 
him. To attempt to extract 
information, or lead the ac- 
cused, especially if young and 
inexperienced, to make admis- 
sions, cannot, on the other hand, 
be too strongly condemned. 
The Beck case has also done 
an infinity of harm; for juries 
are often now solemnly warned 
to pause before returning their 
verdict, and remember “ what 
happened only the other day.” 
That Mr Beck was innocent of 
the crime of which he was con- 
victed was proved beyond the 
shadow of doubt; but that 
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such convictions are far from 
uncommon, as learned counsel 
when it suits them would have 
us believe, is another thing. 
That the saddle is placed on 
the right horse in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, or I 
would go further and say in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand, is very much 
nearer the truth. 

I have alluded to Mr Justice, 
afterwards Sir Henry, Hawkins, 
now Lord Brampton,—unfor- 
tunately for the public, on the 
retired list, but happily still 
spared to his friends. Years 
ago I had occasion to be at the 
Central Criminal Court when a 
man was on trial for murder 
before this judge, who — it 
would be affectation to ignore 
the fact — was called “the 
hanging judge.” As I was 
leaving the court I met a man 
of high position in the city, 
labouring under considerable 
excitement, not unconnected 
with brown sherry, his favour- 
ite stimulant, who asked me if 
I had heard what the judge 
had just said at lunch. “No,” 
I replied, “I wasn’t at lunch.” 
“Well, then, I'll tell you; we 
all heard it. What he said 
was this: ‘Ill hang him, if I 
can’; and he hasn’t yet heard 
one word of the defence.” To 
argue with this gentleman— 
an unmitigated scoundrel he 
was, whom death alone saved 
from penal servitude or a long 
term of imprisonment—would 
have been tantamount to argu- 
ing with a codfish, and I left 
him to nurse his righteous 
indignation and retain his 
opinion of Sir Henry Hawkins, 
who, had it been so ordered, 
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might have had the satisfac- 
tion of sentencing him. Many 
a judge, I suspect, before he 
has heard the whole evidence 
—ay, or half of it—is able to 
decide what verdict it is the 
duty of the jury to return. 

Sir Henry Hawkins was the 
most capable, the most pains- 
taking, and most humane judge 
it was ever my good fortune 
to listen to; unequalled in his 
knowledge of the criminal law. 
The way he would explain a 
case point by point to twelve 
individuals, not all of them 
Solomons, and half probably 
aliens, with a limited know- 
ledge of the Queen’s Eng- 
lish, going over the evidence 
clause by clause, was beyond 
all praise. To hear him at 
midnight, in the pestilential 
atmosphere of a most disgrace- 
fully insanitary court, thor- 
oughly convinced in his own 
mind of the guilt of the pris- 
oner in the dock, but equally 
convinced that his crime had 
not been legally brought home 
to him; to note his anxiety 
under such circumstances, more 
especially should a young girl, 
betrayed and abandoned, be 
sobbing in the dock, lest any 
omission on his part should 
prejudice the prisoner’s chance 
of acquittal, would have con- 
vinced you, as it did me on 
many occasions, that if ever a 
man earned the character of 
a humane judge, that man was 
Sir Henry Hawkins. 

When, unfortunately for the 
prisoner, the jury have the 
courage of their convictions, 
sentence of death is immedi- 
ately passed; and before tak- 
ing leave of a subject always 
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ghastly and repellent, I would 
allude to what follows. The 
judge, speaking occasionally 
under strong emotion, im- 
plores the man doomed to 
death to devote the short time 
remaining to him in this world 
to making his peace with the 
God whom he has so grievously 
offended ; and after a short 
scene, impressive or not, de- 
pending upon circumstances, 
the murderer vanishes from 
sight. Three Sundays are 
always allowed to elapse before 
execution, and should a man 
be sentenced on a Monday fore- 
noon or a Saturday night it 
makes nearly a week’s differ- 
ence in the time he has to live. 
And to what does he devote 
that time, be it longer or 
shorter? In making his peace 
with Almighty God, as the 
judge implored him? Hardly. 
He spends it in lying persist- 
ently till the rope is round his 
neck. He knows — for some 
pettifogging solicitor gets a 
hold of him—that efforts are 
. being made to save his life; 
he is told that a reprieve some- 
times reaches the prison on the 
eve of the execution ; and—can 
it be wondered at ?—he assev- 
erates his innocence to the last. 
One of the chaplains of New- 
gate, a man constitutionally 
delicate and earnestly devoted 
to his duty, was killed by the 
hopeless and _ heartbreaking 
tasks he had constantly to face. 
When a murderer, confident of 
acquittal and buoyed up by 
the eloquence of his counsel,— 
who generally treats his client 
with scant courtesy, and 
abruptly disappears when his 
harangue is finished, — hears 
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the verdict of guilty, the shock 
from his fancied security to the 
dread reality must no doubt be 
a terrible one, and it might be 
deemed cruel were he, without 
the delay of an hour, launched 
into eternity; but when the 
judge holds out no hope of 
mercy, surely the present sys- 
tem is a fatal one for all con- 
cerned. The thief on the cross 
had little time, but his prayer 
was accepted. Were a change 
made in the direction I have 
indicated, the prison chaplain 
would look more hopefully to 
the future, and warders would 
find that time of constant 
watching — which, whether it 
comes on them in the depth of 
winter, or under a mid-summer 
sun, they one and all regard 
with abhorrence — reduced to 
bearable dimensions. 

The “First Offenders Act ” 
has given great satisfaction to 
Press and public alike. Men 
who have spent their lives 
among the criminal classes 
have failed to discover its 
merits. The first offender, in 
the eye of the budding Member 
of Parliament, is the young 
gentleman who, in a moment 
of weakness, sins for the first 
time; is deeply penitent, and 
takes God to witness that if 
only he could retrieve his char- 
acter he would sin no more. 
The experienced magistrate 
sums him up in different 
fashion—in the vast majority 
of cases, I mean: there are, of 
course, exceptions to every rule. 
In his eye the first offender 
has not erred for the first 
time, but is found out for 
the first time. Many young 
hulking brutes of fifteen to 
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twenty, since this Act has 
been given effect to, are posi- 
tively treated with deference 
on their appearance in the 
dock. Their recollections of a 
police court must be wholly 
pleasurable; and they rejoin 
their companions waiting about 
the door, but generally rather 
shy of coming inside, with 
feelings of the liveliest satis- 


faction. These young ruffians, 
yclept “hooligans” by the 
modern journalist, are the 


curse of the streets. They hunt 
in couples, or rather, like the 
jackal or prairie dog, in packs ; 
but that they are increasing in 
numbers every year is not the 
case. They are only, like every- 
thing else sensational nowa- 
days, brought more into notice. 
Twenty years ago, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Old Street, St 
Luke’s, the New Cut in Lam- 
beth, on the banks of the 
Regent’s Canal, and notably 
on the towing-paths by Tot- 
tenham and Lea Bridge, they 
were far more in evidence, 
and flourished like the green 
bay tree. It was hoped that 
the “First Offenders Act” 
would work wonders, — thet 
children, promptly checked at 
the outset of a criminal career 
and treated with leniency, 
would be plucked from the 
burning. It was hoping against 
hope. Boys and girls brought 
up in the streets, the offspring 
of thieves and drunkards, im- 
bibe crime with their mother’s 
milk. They are born to their 
destiny. ‘‘Take them to the 
country; let them hear the 
larks singing overhead; let 
them breathe the fresh air, 
with the scent of the hedge- 
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rows, the clover, and the honey- 
suckle, they will loathe their 
former life,” was the verdict 
of the optimist. All this has 
been tried, and has proved a 
dismal failure. The novelty 
attracts them for a day or two; 
then an irresistible longing for 
their gutter companions and 
the excitement of the streets 
comes over them. Though not 
yet belonging to the inebriate 
class, the public-house is re- 
membered with affection; the 
sound of the organ is sweeter 
than the singing of birds, and 
the polka danced on the pave- 
ment prettier far than the 
skipping of lambs. Even the 
policeman on the beat is re- 
gretted. He is a little gruff 
now and then, but he calls 
them by their Christian names, 
knows every member of their 
families, and often inquires 
when their father, who is 
temporarily removed from so- 
ciety, will rejoin the domestic 
circle. 

The dynamite explosions, 
lasting for a period that seemed 
interminable, shook, literally 
and figuratively, England to its 
centre; and during that trying 
time many officers of police in 
the Metropolis, in Manchester, 
Glasgow, and elsewhere, gained 
distinction by their fearless de- 
votion to duty. How London 
Bridge was rent like the veil of 
the Temple, and within a hair- 
breadth of destruction; how the 
three individuals, the factors 
towards that undesirable re- 
sult, were hoist with their own 
petard, as victory seemed 
assured, and blown to atoms; 
how their widows afterwards 
received — and may be receiv- 
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ing to this day, for annuitants 
live long—pensions from the 
brotherhood, is known to those 
behind the scenes. 

The “Explosives Bill” was 
drafted, and finally found its 
way to the Statute - Book, 
through the instrumentality of 
two junior captains in the 
service, who were requisitioned 
from the Artillery and relegat- 
ed to the Home Office to carry 
out its provisions; and one of 
whom died almost immediately 
after his transfer. Of the 
survivor it would be difficult 
indeed to speak in adequate 
terms. Many and many a 
time have I seen him tried, and 
never found wanting; and 
many a time has the Victoria 
Cross been bestowed on men 


less deserving. The motto 
of the Royal Regiment is 
“Ubique,” and that motto 


seemed to attach itself to him 
individually. His escapes were 
many ; but he led a charmed 
life. Day or night was im- 
material to him. Distance did 
not enter into his calculations. 
In the heart of the city at mid- 
day, ‘or on the dreary weird 
marshes down the river, by 
the light of a waning moon,— 
where duty called him, there 
he was to be found. Knowing 
what he had in all likelihood 
to face when summoned, a 
little détour from the Home 
Office to “The Rag,” about 
lunch time, might have been 
excusable; but, no!—‘“I am 
on my way,” you would get 
by ‘‘wire,” and the fleetest 
of hansoms was summoned to 
bring him to the scene of 
action. 

One morning in the early 
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spring, on arriving at my office, 
I found a man standing sentry 
over a square box. In answer 
to my questions—you may be 
sure I didn’t ask many—he 
told me where it had been 
found, half an hour previously, 
and said he thought there was 
“something going on inside.” 
Putting it on the table, with- 
out a moment’s delay I sent a 
special messenger off to White- 
hall. I knew I was confronted 
by an “infernal machine,” 
probably filled with dynamite, 
and arranged to explode at a 
certain time; and as half an 
hour had already gone, and 
there was an uncertainty as to 
how long it had been lying 
before it was discovered, the 
situation, to say the least of 
it, was somewhat embarrassing. 
Before it had lain on the table 
for ten minutes it got consider- 
ably on my nerves. I fancied 
the tick was becoming more 
pronounced, and wondered, 
when the crisis came, how far 
up I should go, or whether— 
for some explosives have an 
awkward habit of striking 
downwards—I should be pro- 
pelled in the direction of that 
region to which I had no inclin- 
ation to find myself translated. 
At last I heard a horse pulled 
back on his haunches; some- 
body hurrying across the court- 
yard; a rush upstairs three 
steps at a time; the door was 
opened; and “The Colonel” 
was before me, breathless, 
radiant, and cheery as usual. 
“Well,” he said, “what's 
the——” I pointed to our 
friend, the enemy. One look 
was sufficient. Raising the 
box with the utmost caution, 
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he placed his ear against it, 
and turned to me for the 
instruments which, needless to 
say, I had ready. Selecting 
one, he applied it to the lid, 
and, almost before I could 
realise what was happening, 
the box was open, the clock- 
work detached, and our safety 
assured. I was very glad to 
see him come, and equally glad 
to see him go; for he took 
away with him in a four- 
wheeler as much dynamite as 
would have blown the bottom 
out of an Atlantic liner. 

Some years ago on the classic 
links of St Andrews a severe 
struggle took place between 
two scratch players. Victory 
hung in the balance for long, 
till a beautiful “slice,” aided 
by a keen breeze, landed one 
of the contestants in the 
“station - master’s garden.” 
Even then good fortune stood 
by him, and he won on the 
post by a short head. In 
walking home his friends 
crowded round him, extolling 
his grand play and grander 
nerve. With the modesty in- 
nate in every true golfer he 
received their congratulations 
becomingly. ‘“Verra true, verra 
true—I aye had his measure ; 
but, solemnly, mind ye, it was 
jist by the damndest proavi- 
dence he missed the put.” On 
the evening of this eventful 
day, as I went driving 


‘**Out into the west, out into the west, 
As the sun went down,” 


I realised the fact that we had 
missed death, or very serious 
injury, by about as narrow a 
margin. 

Who the gentleman was to 
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whom I was indebted for this 
exceedingly uncomfortable fore- 
noon I could never make sure, 
but I had my suspicions ; and, 
if correct, he certainly got a 
Roland for his Oliver, and an 
experience of “the streets of 
London” upon which, pos- 
sibly in the seclusion of his 
cell, he is even now rumin- 
ating. 

There were in fact only two 
or three on whom suspicion 
could rest, for by this time 
the Irish-Americans who had 
been giving so much trouble 
had been nearly all accounted 
for, and the band had got 
small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less—only one, about the 
last of the lot, being still in 
evidence. This man, who was 
living in northern regions, in 
the salubrious district of 
Islington, was, as regards 
social position, perhaps the 
lowest member of the gallant 
fraternity,—a strange mixture 
of impudence, ignorance, and 
cunning. He was, however, 
quite intelligent enough to 
know that he had attracted 
attention, and was “ under 
observation,” — a discovery 
which did not, I imagine, act 
as a soporific,—and feeling he 
had too much dynamite and 
too little cash, he proceeded 
with commendable prompti- 
tude to endeavour to reduce 
his stock of the former com- 
modity and increase his store 
of the latter. The explosive, 
separated into pieces of vari- 
ous dimensions, and lying con- 
veniently to hand, he kept in 
his bedroom in the usual black 
trunk of American cloth, nearly 
—the trunk I mean—sufficient 
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evidence of guilt in itself, had no 
more been forthcoming, and as 
well known to the detectives 
of London as James Braid’s 
mashie is to the caddies of 
Walton Heath. Taking the 
pieces out from among the 
dirty jerseys and socks,—wash- 
ing, unless he did it himself, 
was always a difficulty with 
the “pathriot,”—he deposited 
them carefully at the extremity 
of the little “back green,” to 
which his landlady’s fowls had 
access. 

Dynamite has been put to 
many uses,—but never, as far 
as I am aware, has it appeared, 
save in this instance, on the 
bill of fare of a covey of 
chickens. It has certainly no 
smell; but evidently it had a 
taste, for as soon as it was put 
down they pecked away at it 
with avidity. Possibly they 
regarded it in the light of 
Cayenne pepper, which we 
know can be partaken of with 
advantageous results; but 
whether that landlady’s fowls 
gave a pyrotechnic display, 
and went off in a succession of 
sky-rockets to the delight of 
the neighbours, or whether 
they fizzled out one after an- 
other like damp squibs, or 
whether they suffered from 
indigestion, or laid eggs by the 
score, I never discovered. The 
explosive being now disposed 
of, our friend paid a visit to 
the hairdresser and got quit 
of a large heavy moustache ; 
and then, presumably easier in 
his mind, he posted a letter to 
his relatives in “Garden City,” 
or wherever it was—I forget 
the exact locality. He was 
sick of “this dam country,” 
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and was sailing for home “in 
two or three days.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, the sinews 
of war had still to be provided ; 
so he betook himself to the 
Bank of England, and pre- 
sented, with that child-like 
simplicity which was one of 
his characteristics, a £20-note 
known to be one of those in 
the possession of the “In- 
vincibles.” They gave him 
the change he asked for—they 
couldn’t refuse it—but the 
sleuthhounds were on _ his 
track, He was_ arrested, 
tried, and got twenty years’ 
penal servitude. 

Some months afterwards I 
had a second experience, also 
ending happily. This time the 
“form of vice” was a tube some 
twelve or fourteen inches long, 
with a tape attached to one 
end, on removing which, the 
Colonel told me, “the explosion” 
would occur. I was all against 
its removal, suggesting that the 
tube should be placed in a cab, 
driven to the marshes, and 
decently interred some feet 
underground ; but, to my con- 
sternation, he thought it his 
duty to open it, and I most — 
reluctantly arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was my duty 
to stand by him. A procession 
was formed—he and I leading, 
with two detectives bringing 
up the rear, to gather up the 
fragments should any be left of 
us or them. I have ofttimes 
walked from the condemned cell 
to the scaffold with equanim- 
ity; but then I was not destined 
to take the part of the leading 
lady or gentleman, as the case 
might be, in the piece, and that 
makes all the difference. Here 
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I was at the head of the 
column, in the forefront of the 
battle—that uncomfortable and 
prominent position assigned in 
most reprehensible fashion by 
the Psalmist to the Hittite; 
and as we marched solemnly to 
our destination — some large 
underground cellars—I sincere- 
ly wished myself well out of it. 
On our arrival the tape was 
removed, and coal-dust in pro- 
fusion trickled out. No ex- 
plosive was there—not suffi- 
cient for the manufacture of 
one squib. The hoax certainly 
had been excellently devised ; 
and our only consolation lay in 
thinking that the perpetrator 
was not aware of the mauvais 
quart @heure he had given us. 
Hardly any one knew “the 
streets of London” as Dickens 
did. Were he among us now 
he would find many alterations, 
but few for the better. The 
cosy dens he depicted are im- 
proved off the face of the 
earth. They would not be 
frequented if they existed. 
Honour among thieves is a 
thing of the past, and distrust 
reigns supreme. I have known 
a man sell his most intimate 
“pal” into penal servitude for 
half-a-crown. When Dickens 
wrote of Fagin and his boys, 
of Bill Sikes and Nancy, of 
Noah Claypole and Charlotte, 
he never overdrew a character. 
We have still, as we had then, 
“receivers” with men, women, 
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and children in their regular 
employ. The Sikes of our time 
may be met with in hundreds, of 
a more degraded sort than his 
distinguished prototype. The 
original supported his woman 
by burglary and house-break- 
ing, when detection meant 
death on the scaffold. The 
present Sikes lives on his 
woman’s earnings, and ham- 
mers her well when she doesn’t 
bring in enough from the streets 
to keep him in gin. 

The City, felicitously called 
the “one square mile,” is the 
happy hunting-ground of. the 
swindler and company pro- 
moter, the headquarters of what 
is called ‘“‘commercial crime.” 
Within its limits helpless 
women and equally helpless 
men, country parsons, and 
officers! of the army who have 
commuted their pensions—who 
think they know a thing or 
two, Lord help them!— are 
robbed of every shilling they 
possess. Delay in the great 
majority of cases inevitably 
ensues; and while the public 
prosecutor and the city solicitor 
are deciding on who should 
take the initiative, and the 
person defrauded as to whether 
or not he can stand the expense 
of a prosecution, the criminal is 
half way to California. In a 
recent case of absorbing in- 
terest, where there were good 
grounds for supposing that the 
criminal was endeavouring to 





1 Within the last few weeks a distinguished soldier who had been suffering 
from depression through “financial difficulties” died by his own hand—a braver 
man seldom or never wore the King’s uniform. Should his tragic fate serve as 
a beacon-light to warn all those gallant fellows to whom we owe so much, to stick 
to their trade, unremunerative though it be, and leave company promoting and 
dabbling in stocks and shares to those whose upbringing has fitted them for such 


pursuits, he has not died in vain. 
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take ship for America or some 
foreign country, the Corpora- 
tion sanctioned, in the first 
instance, the expenditure of 
large sums incurred in connec- 
tion with the watching, &c., of 
all outward-bound vessels, —a 
very proper step to take, see- 
ing the necessity there was 
for immediate action. These 
sums, it is true, were repaid 
by the Treasury; but, as far 
as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the Corporation are now, 
at all times, ready to come 
forward should a prosecutor 
decline to be responsible for 
police expenses. A well-known 
judge, at the trial of a man 
who had lived by swindling 
in the City for thirty years, 
but who happily got his 
deserts at last, after directing 
the jury towards an acquittal, 
was pleased to animadvert in 
no measured language on the 
“authorities »—the police, pre- 
sumably, he wasn’t very defin- 
ite—who could allow such a 
state of things to exist. The 
police had done everything that 
could be done; but they were 
in that case, as in hundreds of 
such cases, absolutely power- 
less. When the person swin- 
dled enters into a compact 
with the swindler, the robbed 
with the robber, and in the 
hope of getting back, say, two 
thousand of the five thousand 
he has lost, declines, by the 
advice of his solicitor, to pro- 
secute criminally, what can the 
police do? Letters, documents, 
&c., all the evidence in the 
case, are destroyed. The de- 
frauded is thankful to have 
pulled something out of the 
fire, and the swindler is fairly 
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well pleased too, Three thou- 
sand profit is not so bad. Were 
there an official in the City 
similar to the Procurator-Fiscal 
in Scotland, the change for the 
better would be apparent in a 
week. Even the pedestrian 
traffic would benefit, for half 
the gentlemen one sees in the 
morning tumbling out of the 
trains at Moorgate Street or 
the Mansion House from Bays- 
water and Putney, intent on 
picking their neighbours’ 
pockets, would be engaged in 
the more congenial occupation 
of picking oakum. 

From the City emanate daily 
prospectuses of limited liability 
companies, beautifully got up, 
offering sometimes as much as 
two thousand per cent on your 
capital. Few such are com- 
plete without two or three 
decoys,—a_ field-officer and 
some noble lords being appa- 
rently indispensable to the 
flotation. A butler in the 
North, anxious to get a good 
return for four or five hundred 
pounds, the savings of a life- 
time, was attracted by one, 
which was indeed a typical 
specimen, the concluding clause 
being unique in its way—“and,” 
so it ran, “as the interest is 
guaranteed, no investment with 
us can be called of a speculative 
nature.” Noble lords and dis- 
tinguished warriors who fre- 
quent the City sometimes re- 
quire—even with Debrett and 
the Army List at one’s elbow— 
a good deal of finding; and 
these books of reference, com- 
plete as they are, failed in 
the present instance to locate 
the members of the board. The 
whole lot, some eight or ten in 
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number, were apocryphal; not 
one soul of them had a “separate 
existence,” and a brass plate 
with a letter-box represented 
the company’s stock in trade. 
Companies such as this are not, 
I admit, often met with; but 
others, if not as daring, equally 
fraudulent, are brought out by 
dozens. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that any one, out of 
Earlswood Asylum, would rise 
to such a bait; but hundreds 
do, as freely as a shark to a leg 
of pork. Is there no limit to the 
belief of a credulous public? 

It was customary in olden 
times to keep one’s money in 
a stocking, and no bad place 
either. You didn’t get sixty 
per cent on your capital, it is 
true; but the capital at any rate 
was there when you wanted it. 
But now scarcely a five-pound 
note is kept in the house; a 
“comfortable balance” at the 
bank frees one from all the 
worries that flesh is heir to. 
Are bankers, then, above sus- 
picion? What was the stand- 
ing of Messrs Strahan, Paul, 
& Bates, or Messrs Overend, 
Gurney, & Co., before their re- 
spective bubbles burst? Second 
to none. Would it have been 
easy for the shareholders in 
such firms to discover the char- 
acters of the two or three men 
who had practically the whole 
management of the bank in 
their own hands? Would it 
be easy in the present day to 
find out if all the partners in 
our private banks are saints or 
sinners? Business, moreover, is 
now conducted on very ques- 
tionable lines. Even within 
the last ten or fifteen years the 
change for the worse is not 
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hard to see. Members of the 
Stock Exchange are not allowed 
by the rules of “The House” 
to advertise. The sooner a 
similar embargo is laid upon 
bankers the better. There are 
some who tout for custom like 
a Chicago fishmonger, and not 
content with that, pay their 
agents a commission on new 
accounts. A more perfect way 
of demoralising their employees 
it would be hard indeed to 
invent. Go to the Bank of 
England and open an account 
there without a properly veri- 
fied introduction, if you can. 
Go to other banks I could 
name, and, introduction or no 
introduction, you will be wel- 
comed with effusion. 

When a branch bank is 
opened in a suburban district, 
an active young man is sent 
down from the head office to 
“work up the business.” A 
professional thief, one of a gang, 
not unfrequently an importa- 
tion from the land of the 
“Stars and Stripes,” is sent 
down also by his superiors to 
the district—a man who knows 
the inside of half a dozen 
jails, and would use his re- 
volver without hesitation, pitted 
against a nincompoop who 
would play the “confidence 
trick” like a Suffolk bumpkin. 
Who is likely to win? The 
thief takes a small house, or 
rooms, close by, and pays cash 
regularly every Saturday night 
to the tradesmen with whom 
he is good enough to deal,— 
remonstrates, in fact, when his 
accounts are not sent in 
promptly: conduct quite suffi- 
cient in a month’s time—be his 
looks what they may—to earn 
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him the character of a “most 
respectable man.” This model 
of respectability, who is in 
business in the City,—so he 
informs the butcher or baker, 
and his word is sufficient, —sud- 
denly discovers that it would 
be convenient for him to open 
an account in the district. The 
butcher takes him to his banker, 
and on the strength of a month’s 
acquaintance, introduces him to 
the manager; the result being 
a letter addressed to the head 
office in the City, certifying to 
the character of “one of our 
depositors.” The rest is easy. 
The signature of a firm of high 
standing is not difficult to get ; 
a cheque-book is procured; a 
forgery cleverly executed ; and 
the whole “ plant” is a success. 

In the year 73, when the 
forgeries on the Bank of Eng- 
land —for which four men, 
George and Austin Bidwell, 
George M‘Donald, and Edwin 
Noyes, were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life— 
created such a sensation, a 
Colonel Francis was the Agent 
of the Western Branch of the 
Bank in Burlington Gardens. 

The system pursued by the 
elder Bidwell—for he was the 
leading spirit of the four, and 
he it was alone who carried 
through all the preliminaries 
—was exactly the system I 
have just sketched out. Well 
he knew that to commence 
abruptly would be fatal. He 
began by sending to Colonel 
Francis ten bills for discount, 
all genuine, and all paid at 
maturity; and after that he 
did what he liked with him. 
Bill after bill, all forgeries, 
were manufactured; and had 
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it not been for a curious slip 
on the part of the forger— 
the omission of the date on 
two of them—the Bank might 
have suffered to a very large 
amount. 

The unfortunate Agent had 
shown this respectable quar- 
tette great kindness and at- 
tention; and this, Austin Bid- 
well, the youngest of them, 
did not forget. Before sen- 
tence was passed he said he 
would take advantage of the 
only opportunity he would 
have to repair a wrong he 
had done a gentleman, and 
for which he was extremely 
sorry; and he hoped Colonel 
Francis, as years ‘rolled on, 
would forget that wrong. 

There was a certain amount 
of sympathy for Austin Bid- 
well, who was only five-and- 
twenty, and who doubtless 
was under the influence of 
his elder brother—as great 
a blackguard, hypocrite, and 
malingerer as ever lived. 
The contrition he felt—and 
apparently he was sincere in 
what he said—was a redeem- 
ing trait in his character: 
“the one fair drop of water 
at the bottom of the weed- 
choked well.” 

“The streets of London,” 
what could they not reveal? 
Piccadilly in the west, under 
a lovely summer sunset, in 
the height of the season, and 
Dorset Street, Spitalfields, in 
the east, within three miles 
of. each other! White ties 
and evening dress in the one; 
rags, filth, and crime in the 
other. Hail a passing hansom 
at your club door, and drive 
to Spitalfields wae ty In 
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half-an-hour you have left 
luxury behind. You have 
come to squalor and _ vice. 
You have left men who, born 
with the silver spoon in their 
mouths, have hardly ever 
done a day’s work: you have 
come among men who have 
done less—the only point of 
similarity between them,—men 
who, treacherous and carniv- 
orous as a panther, have lived 
upon their fellow - creatures. 
If you have a guide—and a 
guide is necessary,—a police 
officer recently pensioned, be- 
fore drink and freedom from 
the accustomed discipline have 
started him on a downward 
career, is ‘the most suitable 
—tell him to show you the 
worst of it. He will show 
you streets which constables 
never enter alone, but patrol 
in couples, as lawless as the 
streets of Omdurman; houses 
as foul as those abutting on 
the “House of Stone,” from 
which the inmates are driven 
out by the vermin to sleep on 
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the pavement,—and all this 
within six or seven minutes’ 
walk of the Mansion House, 
the abode of the Lord Mayor 
of London! 

Were it a night in the 
depth of winter, with the 
rain descending in torrents, 
and the cold, pitiless blast 
sweeping everything before it, 
you would see nothing per- 
haps so repulsive, but to a 
sensitive mind something in- 
finitely more touching: child- 
ren of tender years, with 
scarcely a rag to cover them, 
huddled together in doorways; 
children sent out nightly to 
beg, and afraid to return 
home, without a place to lay 
their heads, save a frowsy den 
with the bare boards for a 
pillow ; children to whom, even 
when stricken with sickness, 
a warm bed and a kind word 
are unknown. Then, perhaps, 
you might realise the hopeless 
misery and shocking depravity 
of the cold, wet, shelterless, mid- 
night “Streets of London” ! 
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THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES.—IX. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


HER OWN STORY. 


“But what are you going 
to live on?” asked the Vrouw 
Grobelaar. “You haven’t got 
a farm.” 

“We're going to live in 
a town,” answered Katje 
proudly. 

I interrupted here, and tried 
to make the old lady under- 
stand that even schoolmasters 
received some money for their 
work, and that there would be 
enough for two, without frills. 

She had no answer for the 
moment, but sat and looked at 
us both very thoughtfully. 
Still, there was no hostility in 
her aspect; she had not her 
warlike manner, and seemed 
engrossed rather with an es- 
timate of the situation than 
of its consequences. I had 
looked for opposition and dis- 
paragement at least, volubly 
voiced and backed with a 
bloody example of a failure in 
marriage, and I know that 
Katje shared my misgivings. 
But here was something dif- 
ferent. 

“ You—you are not angry?” 
asked Katje after a while. 

The old lady _ started. 
‘“‘Angry! No, of course not. 
It is not altogether my affair, 
Katje. As time goes on, bh 
grow nervous of stirring any 
broth but my own. If it were 


a matter of mere wisdom, and 
knowledge of life, and the cool 
head of an elder, I should not 





be afraid to handle you to 
suit my ideas; but this is a 
graver piece of business. Wis- 
dom has nothing to do with 
it: those who are wise in their 
love are often foolish in their 
life. You’ve got your man, 
and if you want him you'll 
marry him in despite of the 
tongues of men and of angels. 
I know; I did it myself.” 

“ You?” cried Katje. 

“Yes, me,” retorted the 
Vrouw Grobelaar. ‘Why not? 
Do you think that a person of 
sense has no feelings? When 
I was a girl I was nearly as 
big a fool as some others I 
could name, and got more out 
of it, in happiness and experi- 
ence, than ever they will.” 

“Tell us about it,” 
gested Katje. 

“T am telling you,” snapped 
the old lady. ‘Don’t inter- 
rupt. Sit down. Don’t fidget, 
nor giggle. There! 

“When I was a girl,” she 
began at last, “my father’s 
farm was at Windhoek, and 
beyond the nek to the south, 
an easy two hours from our 
beacons, there lived one Kornel 
du Plessis. I came to know 
him, somehow. I saw him 
here and there, till I had no 
wish to see any but him, and 
we understood one another 
very well. Ah, Katje, girls 
are light things; but I truly 
think that in those days few 


sug- 
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Boer maids had much mind for 
trivial matters in their loves 
when once the man was found 
right and sound. Even at this 
length of time I have a thrill 
in remembering Kornel: a big 
man, and heavy, with thick 
shoulders, but very quick on 
his feet, and eyes that were 
grey, with pleasant little 
puckers at the corner. He 
sat far back in his saddle and 
lolled to the gait of the horse 
easily: such men make horse- 
masters, and masters of women. 
That is to say, they are masters 
of all. 

“There was no kissing be- 
hind the kraal and whispering 
at windows. Neither of us had 
a mind for these meannesses. 
He came to my father’s house 
and took food with us, and 
told my father the tale of his 
sheep and cattle, and the weight 
of the mortgage on his farm. 
Though he was not rich, he 
was young and keen, and my 
father knew well that the 
richest are not those who 
begin life with riches. There 
would have been no hindrance 
to a marriage forthwith, but 
for some law business in the 
town, of which I never under- 
stood the truth. But it con- 
cerned the land and house of 
Kornel, and my father would 
not say.the last word till that 
should be settled. 

“Tt dragged on for a long 
while, that law matter, and the 
conversations between Kornel 
and my father ran mainly in 
guesses about it, with much 
talk that was very forlorn of 
interest. But what did it 
matter to me? I had the 


man, and knew I could keep 
him: had I foreseen the future, 
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even then I would not have 
cared. But for all that, I was 
very uneasy one hot day when 
Kornel rode over with a grave 
face and eyes that looked as 
though he had not slept the 
night before. 

“‘ My father gave him a sharp 
look, and pulled strongly at his 
pipe, like a man who prepares 
for ticklish business. 

“* You have news?’ 
asked. 

“ Kornel nodded, and looked 
at me. It was a look as though 
he would ask me to spare and 
forgive. I smiled at him, and 
came and stood at his side. 

“<¢ From what you have told 
me, began my father, looking 
very wise, ‘the water right 
may cut you off from the pas- 
tures. Is that so?’ 

“ ¢ No,’ said Kornel ; ‘all that 
is wrong.’ 

“<*H’m. Indeed! Then you 
will have to carry your north 
beacon farther to the east and 
lose the dam.’ 

“¢Wrong again,’ answered 
Kornel patiently. 

«Then you have won your 
case, said my father, very 
eager to name the truth and 
prove his wisdom. 

“¢Dear me!’ said Kornel; 
‘you have no idea at all of the 
matter. You are quite out in 
your guesses. I have not won 
my case: I have lost it, and 
the land and the house and the 
stock along with it. I came 
over on a horse that is no more 
mine than this chair is. For 
all I know, my very trousers 
may belong to the other man. 
There you have it. What do 
you say to that?’ 

“¢Then you have nothing at 
all?’ asked my father. 


he 
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“¢T have a piece of waste on 
the dorp road, near the spruit,’ 
answered Kornel. ‘There is a 
kind of hut onit. That is all. 
It is only two morgen’ [four 
acres]. 

“ My father sat shaking his 
head in silence for a long time, 
while Kornel clenched and un- 
clenched his hands and stared 


at the floor and frowned. I: 


put my hand on his shoulder, 
and he trembled. 

“<Tt is an affliction,’ said my 
father at last, ‘and no doubt 
you know very well what you 
have done to deserve it. But 
it might be worse. You might 
have had a wife, and then what 
would you have done?’ 

‘“‘ One is wise to honour one’s 
parents always, but one cannot 
be blind. I think my father 
might sometimes have spoken 
less and done better for it. 

“ «We have talked about 
Christina yonder,’ continued 
my father, pointing at me with 
the stem of his pipe. ‘It isa 
good thing it went no further 
than talk.’ 

“¢ But it did,’ I said quickly. 
‘It went much further. It 
went to my promise and Kor- 
nel’s; and if I am ready to 
keep mine now, I shall not look 
to see him fail in his.’ 

“Ah! He never needed any 
but the smallest spur. Your 
true man kindles quickly. At 
my word he sprang up and his 
arm folded me. I gasped in 
the grip of it. 

“ ¢ My promise holds,’ he said, 
through clenched teeth. 

“My father had a way of 
behaving like a landdrost 
{magistrate] at times, and now 
he wrinkled his forehead and 
smiled very wisely. 
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“«¢ When one’s bed is on the 
veld,’ he said, ‘it is not the 
time to remember a promise to 
a girl. It is easier to find a bed- 
fellow than a blanket some- 
times. And then, I am to be 
considered, and I cannot suffer 
this kind of thing.’ 

“¢T think you will have to 
manage it,’ answered Kornel. 

*“*Do you?’ said my father. 
‘Well, I have nothing to give 
you. Christina, come here to 
me!’ 

“ Kornel loosed his arm and 
set me free, but I stayed where 
I was. 

“¢Wather,’ I cried, ‘I have 
promised Kornel.’ 

«Come here!’ he said again. 
Then, when I did not move, 
disobeying him for the first 
time in my life, his face dark- 
ened. ‘Are you not coming?’ 
he said. 

““*No!’ I answered, and my 
man’s arm took me again, 
tight—tight, Katje. 

“*Well,’ said my father, 
‘you had better be off, the 
two of you. Do not come here 
again.’ 

“*We can do that much to 
please you,’ answered Kornel, 
with his head very high. 
‘Come, Christina!’ 

“And I followed him from 
my father’s house. I had not 
even a hat for my head. 

‘““We were married forth- 
with, of course—no later than 
the next day,—and the day 
after that I rode with my man 
to the plot beside the dorp 
spruit to see our home that 
had to be. That was a great 
day for me; and to be going 
in gentle companionship with 
Kornel across the staring veld 
and along the empty road was 
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a most wonderful thing, and 
its flavour is still a relish to 
my memory. I knew that he 
feared what we were to see— 
the littleness and mean poverty 
of it, after the spaciousness of 
the farm; but most of all it 
galled him that I should see it 
on this our first triumphant 
day. He was very gentle and 


most loving, but shadows grew - 


on his face, and there was a 
track of worry between his 
brows that spurred me I 
knew what I had to do, now 
that our fortunes were knitted, 
and I did it. 

“The plot was a slope from 
the edge of the dorp to the 
little spruit, not fenced nor 
sundered in any way from the 
squalid brick which houses the 
lower end of Dopfontein. Full 
in face of it was the location 
of the Kafirs; around it and 
close at hand were the gross 
and dirty huts of the off- 
colours [half-castes]. The house, 
which was in the middle of the 
plot, was a bulging hovel of 
green brick, no more stately 
or respectable than any of the 
huts round about. As our 
horses picked their way through 
the muck underfoot, and we 
rode down to it, the off-colours 
swarmed out of their burrows 
and grinned and pointed their 
fingers at us. 

*‘Kornel helped me from my 
saddle, and we went together 
to see the inside of the house. 
It was very foul and broken, 
with the plain traces of Kafirs 
in each of its two rooms, and 
a horrid litter everywhere. As 
I looked round I saw Kornel 
straighten himself quickly, and 
my eyes went to his. 

“¢This is our home,’ he said 
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bluntly, with a twitching of 
the cheek. 

“T nodded. 

“*Perhaps,’ he said in the 
same hard tone, as if he were 
awaiting an onslaught of re- 
proach,—‘ perhaps I was wrong 
to bring you to this, but it is 
too late to tell me so now. It 
is not much ; 

“TI broke in and laughed. 
‘You will not know it when I 
have set it to rights,’ I an- 
swered. ‘It shall be a home 
indeed by the time I am 
through with it.’ 

“His cheek twitched yet, as 
though some string under the 
flesh were quivering with a 
strain. 

“<¢Tt’s you and me against 
all the evil luck in the world,’ 
he cried, but his face was 
softening. 

“T cowered within the arm 
he held out to me, and told 
him I was all impatience to 
begin the fight. And he cried 
on my shoulder, and I held him 
to me and soothed him from 
a spring of motherhood that 
broke loose in my heart. 

“Within a week we were 
living in the place, and, Katje! 
I hope you will feel yet for 
some roof what I felt for that, 
with all its poorness. It was 
the first home of my wifehood : 
I loved it. I worked over it 
as later I worked over the 
children God bestowed on me, 
purging it, remaking it, spend- 
ing myself on it, and gilding 
it with the joy of the work. 
From the beams of the roof to 
the step of the door I cleansed 
it with my hands, marking it 
by its spotlessness for the hab- 
itation of white folk among 
the yellow people all around. 
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Kornel did little to aid me in 
that—for the most part he was 
seeking work in the town; and 
even when he was at home I 
drove him sharply from the 
labour that was mine, and mine 
alone. The yellow people were 
very curious about it all, and 
would stand and watch me 
through the door till Kornel 
sjamboked them away; and 
even then some of their fat 
talkative women would come 
round with offers of help and 
friendship. But though we 
were fallen to poverty, we had 
not come so low as that; and 
few came to me a second time, 
and none a third. 

“Still, though Kornel hum- 
bled himself and asked very 
little money, there was no work 
to be had in the dorp. No 
storekeeper had a use for him, 
and the transport agents had 
too many riders already. Day 
after day went by, and each 
day he came back more grim, 
with a duller light in those 
kind eyes of his and a slower 
twinkle. 

“¢ You must trust in your- 
self,’ I told him, as he sat by 
the table and would have it 
that he was not hungry. 

“<T trust in you,’ he an- 
swered, with a pitiable attempt 
at his old sparkle. ‘You have 
proved yourself; I have not— 
yet, and I could do the work 
of three Kafirs, too.’ 

“The next day he came home 
at noon, with a swing in his 
gait and his fingers working. 

“<T’ve got work,’ he said, 
‘at last.’ 

“T stopped sewing and looked 
at him. ‘Is it a white man’s 
work?’ I asked. 

“¢Tt is work,’ he retorted. 
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“<Very well,’ I said; ‘ but, 
remember, we sink or soar 
together, and in neither case 
will I blame you. If you get 
white man’s work, you shall 
have a white man’s wife; but 
if you are going to do the work 
of Kafirs P 

*“*Yes,’ he said; ‘and what 
then ?’ 

“In that case,’ I answered, 
‘I shall do washing to eke it 
out and be a level mate for 

ou.’ 

“*By God, you won’t!’ he 
cried, and his hand came down 
hard on the table. There was 
no mistaking his face; the com- 
mand and the earnestness of it 
lighted up his eyes. I stared 
at him in a good deal of sur- 
prise, for though I had known 
it was there, this was the first 
I had seen of the steel strain in 
my man. 

**¢ Call it Kafir work, or what 
you please,’ he went on, with 
a briskness of speech that 
made answer impossible. ‘You 
will keep this house and con- 
cern yourself with that only. 
The gaining of money is my 
affair. Leave it to me, there- 
fore.’ 

“T cast down my eyes, know- 
ing I must obey, but a little 
while after I asked him again 
what the work was to be. 

““*Making bricks,’ he an- 
swered. ‘Here we have the 
spruit at our door and mud 
for the picking up. It needs 
only a box-mould or two, and 
it will be funny if I can’t turn 
out as many good bricks in a 
day as three lazy Kafirs. Old 
Pagan, the contractor, has said 
he will buy them, so now it 
only remains to get to work.’ 

“ As he said this, I noticed 
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the uneasiness that kept him 
from meeting my eye, for in 
truth it was a sorry employ to 
put his strength to,—a dirty 
toil, all the dirtier for the fact 
that only Kafirs handled it in 
Dopfontein, and the pay was 
poor. From our door one 
could always see the _ brick- 
making going on along the 
spruit, with the mud-streaked 
niggers standing knee-deep in 
the water, packing the wet dirt 
into the boxes, and spilling 
them out to be baked in the 
sun or fired, as the case might 
be. There was too much grime 
and discomfort to it to be a 
respectable trade. 

“But Kornel went to work 
at once, carrying down box- 
moulds from the contractor’s 
yard, and stacking them in the 
stiff grey mud at the edge of 
the spruit. I went with him to 
see him start. He waded down 
over his boots, into the slow 
water, and plunged his arms 
elbow-deep into the mud. 

“<«Here’s to an honest liv- 
ing, he said, and lifted a 
great lump of slime into the 
first box and kneaded it close. 
Then, as he set it aside and 
reached for the next, he looked 
up to me with a smile that was 
all awry. My heart bled for 
him. 

“<«But there’s no time to be 
polite,’ he said, as the mud 
squelched into the second box. 
‘ Here’s the time to prove how 
a white man can work when 
he goes about it. So run back 
to the house, my kleintje, and 
leave me to make my fortune.’ 

“And forthwith he braced 
himself and went at that sorry 
work with all his fine strength. 
I had not the heart to stay 
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by him: I knew that my eyes 
upon him were like offering 
him an insult, and yet I never 
looked at him save in love, 
But once or twice I glanced 
from the doorway and saw him 
bowed still over that ruthless 
task, slaving doggedly, as good 
men do with good work. 

‘When the evening meal 
was due he came in, drenched 
from head to foot, and patched 
and lathered with the pale 
sticky mud ; but though he was 
so tired that he drooped like a 
sick man where he stood, his 
face was bright again and his 
eyes were once more a-twinkle 
with hope and confidence. 

‘‘As he changed his clothes 
and washed himself, he talked 
cheerily to me through the 
wall, with a spirit like a boy’s. 

“*T’ve begun, at any rate,’ 
he called out, ‘and that’s a 
great thing. If I go as far 
forward as I’ve gone back, I 
shall be satisfied. Where did 
you say the comb was?’ 

“And all through supper he 
chattered in the same vein, 
rejoicing in the muscles that 
ached with work and in his 
capacity to do more and bear 
more than the Kafirs who were 
his rivals. For me, I was 
pleased enough and thankful 
to hear the heart of him thus 
vocal, and to mark the man I 
knew of old and chose to be 
my mate come to light in this 
labourer, new from his toil. 

“We did not sit late that 
night, for, with all his elation 
and reawakened spirits, Kornel 
was weary to the honest bone 
of him, and swayed with sleep 
as he stood on his feet. He 
rolled into my clean, cool sheets 
with a grunt of utter satis- 
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faction. ‘This is comfort in- 
deed,’ he said drowsily, as I 
leaned over him, and he was 
asleep before I had answered. 

“At daylight he rose and 
went forth to the spruit again, 
and there all day he laboured 
earnestly. Each time that I 
looked towards him I saw his 
back bent and his arms plung- 
ing in the mud, while the rows 
of wet bricks grew longer 
and multiplied. I heard him 
whistling at it—some English 
melody he had gathered long 
before at a wapenschauw—with 
a light heart, the while he was 
up to his knees in the dirty 
water, with the mud plastered 
all over him. 

“ By-and-by I went down to 
the bank and asked him how 
he did. He straightened him- 
self, grimacing humorously at 
the stiffness of his back, and 
answered me cheerily. 

“<« To-morrow old Pagan will 
come down and pay for what 
I have done,’ he said. ‘I 
think he will be surprised at 
the amount. His Kafirs have 
no such appetite for it as I.’ 
And he laughed. 

“Tt was a dreadful business 
he had taken in hand, and 
work hard beyond believing. 
The boxes stood in a pile above 
the stream, and each had to be 
reached down as one was filled, 
and as soon as two were full 
Kornel must climb the bank to 
set them aside. When all were 
full, they had to be turned out 
on the level ground, and all 
this, as you can see, meant 
that he must scramble up and 
down in the heavy mud, taxing 
every spring in his poor body. 
Yet he toiled ceaselessly, at- 
tacking the job with a kind of 
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light-hearted desperation that 
made nothing of its hardships, 
bringing to it a tough and un- 
conquerable joy in the mere 
effort, which drove him ever 
like a spur. 

“ As I watched him delving, 
I thought that here a woman 
could render some measure of 
help, and as he turned from 
talking to me I began to empty 
out the boxes that were ready 
and to stack them again on the 
pile. I had not yet turned out 
ten bricks when he saw me, 
and paused in his melancholy 
work. 

“<«Stop that!’ he cried, and 
scrambled out of the spruit to 
where I stood. ‘I suppose,’ he 
went on, ‘you would like your 
father to know that I had 
suffered you to work for me 
like a Kafir.’ 

‘“‘¢Kornel !’ I cried in horror. 

“But he was white on the 
cheekbones and breathing hard, 
and I could not soften him. 

“Rich man’s daughter or 
poor man’s wife,’ he said, ‘you 
are white, and must keep your 
station. It is my business to 
sell myself, not yours. Get 
you back to the house I have 
given you, and stay there.’ 

“And with that he picked 
up the soft bricks I had turned 
for him, and threw them one 
by one into the spruit. 

“<« Poverty and meanness and 
all,’ he added, ‘it shall not be 
said at your father’s house that 
you worked for me. Nor that 
you lacked aught it became 
you to have, neither,’ he added, 
with a quick heat of temper. 
‘Get to your house.’ 

“T slunk off, crying like a 
child, while he went back to 
the mud—and the labour. 
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“Next day came Pagan to 
pay for the work that was 
done. He drove up in his 
smart cart, and tiptoed his way 
daintily to the edge of the 
spruit where the bricks lay. 
He was an old man, very cleanly 
dressed, with hard white hair 
on his head and face, and a 
quick manner of looking from 
side to side, like a little bird. 
In all his aspect there was 
nothing but spoke of easy 
wealth and the serenity of a 
well-ordered life; there was 
even that unkindly sharpness of 
tone and manner that is a dead- 
weight on the well-to-do. My 
husband was at work when he 
drove up, but he straightened 
his back, squared his broad 
shoulders, and came up from 
the mud, walking at the full 
of his height and smiling down 
at the rich man with half- 
closed eyes. 

“*Daag, Heer Pagan,’ he 
said to him, in the tone of one 
who needs and desires nothing, 
and held out his hand—mud 
from the elbow—with some- 
thing lordly in the gesture. 
The rich man cocked his head 
quickly, in the way he had, 
and hung in the breeching for 
a moment, ere he rendered his 
hand to Kornel, with a redden- 
ing of the cheek above his 
white whisker that betrayed 
him, I thought, for a paltry 
soul. 

“*T’ve come to see your 
bricks,’ he said curtly, ‘and 
to pay for ’em, if they’re all 
right.’ 

““¢ Ah, the bricks,’ said Kor- 
nel airily. ‘Yes, to be sure. 
There they are. Go and count 
them, if you like, and then 
you can come to me at my 
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house where the Vrouw du 
Plessis (which was me) will 
give us some coffee.’ 

“T was watching, you may 
be sure, and again I saw the 
wintry red swell above the 
white whisker, and I clenched 
my hands in wrath and con- 
tempt at the creature’s little- 
ness. I was sure he would 
have liked to sweep my man’s 
courtesy aside, and certainly 
the politeness had a prick in 
it. He was rich, and old, and 
fat, with a consequence in his 
mien and an air that hinted 
he was used to deference, and 
Kornel was but a muddy brick- 
moulder. Yet there stood my 
man, so easy in his quiet 
speech, so sure of himself, so 
dangerous a target for con- 
tempt, that the rich man only 
stammered. Kornel nodded as 
though he understood the in- 
vitation to be accepted, and 
walked up to the house, leav- 
ing old Pagan to count the 
bricks and follow. 

*‘T kissed him as he came in. 
‘You’ve trampled his dirty 
soul under your heel,’ I said, 
‘and I love you forit. I love 
to see you upright and a man 
of purpose: whatever comes of 
it, I shall honour you always.’ 

“He kissed me and laughed. 
‘Nothing will happen, if we 
are lucky,’ he said. ‘There is 
more in John Pagan than the 
big stomach and the money. 
But we mustn’t crawl to him; 
I’ll wager he never crawled 
himself when he was poor.’ 

“T set the coffee ready, 
grease the table with a 

ne cloth I had brought from 
Kornel’s farm, one of the few 
things we had taken with us, 
and presently in came old 
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Pagan. Directly I saw him 
I felt a doubt of him: there 
was a kind of surreptitious 
viciousness showing in his sour 
smile that warned me. He 
was like a man who is brewing 
an unpleasant joke. 

“¢Ah, Mrs du Plessis,’ he 
said, ‘your man will have 
been working very hard.’ 

“¢ You know what brick- 
moulding is, then?’ I said. 

“He grinned. ‘A little,’ he 
said ; ‘yes, a little. There's 
few jobs I haven’t put a hand 
to in my time. Work’s a fine 
thing, when a man knows how 
to work.’ 

“« You are very right,’ agreed 
Kornel. 

“<«This is good coffee,’ said 
John Pagan, as he stirred his 
cup. ‘In fact, it’s better than 
the bricks.’ 

“*A better hand was at 
work on it,’ said Kornel. 

“*So I should judge,’ an- 
swered Pagan sleekly. ‘I 
should like another cup of this 
coffee, if I may trouble you, 
Mrs du Plessis.’ 

“He laid his cup on the 
table and bit his nails while 
I filled it, glancing round at 
my poor room the while and 
smiling to himself. 

“¢ Ves,’ he said, ‘I like the 
coffee, but I don’t like the 
bricks. They’re no good at all.’ 

“We both stared at him, 
silent and aghast, and the 
white-haired old man chuckled 
in our stricken faces. 

“*What is wrong with them?’ 
demanded Kornel at last. His 
face was white, but he spoke 
quite naturally. 

“* Aha!’ laughed old Pagan. 
‘Ye see, there’s no trade that 
ye can take up without a bit 
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o learning, not even makin’ 
mud-bricks. The very same 
thing happened to me. Lord, 
it’s past forty years ago! I 
turned out six hundred dozen, 
and had ’em thrown on my 


hands. It nearly broke my 
heart.’ 
“¢T can understand that,’ 


said Kornel. ‘But what is 
wrong with my bricks?’ 

“Old Pagan set his cup back 
on the table and sat up in his 
chair. As he began to speak 
he hitched back the sleeves of 
his coat and moved his neck 
in his white collar. 

“*See here!’ he said. ‘It’s 
a little thing, like turning up 
the toe of a horseshoe, but 
just as essential When ye 
set your full moulds out to 
dry, did ye set ’em on edge, 
to drain away the water? Ye 
did not? Well, that’s what’s 
wrong. They’re just mud-pies 
—lumps o’ damp dirt, that'll 
crumble as soon as they’re dry. 
There’s ninety dozen of ’em, by 
my count, and there'll not be 
three dozen that ye could use 
in any way consistent wi’ con- 
science. Do ye take my 
meanin’ ?’ 

“‘Kornel nodded very thought- 
fully. 

“* Well, you'll just need to 
get to work again,’ said the 
old man. ‘Maybe I’m not 
exactly keen on greetings and 
invitations and the like, but 
you'll not be able to teach me 
anything on bricks. So if 
you're thinking anything about 
the splendour o’ your work, 
wait till ye’re master of it before 
you waste more thought. I’m 
your better as a craftsman,’ 
he said, with a glance towards 
me. 
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*“T was red all over, what 
with shame and sorrow, but I 
marked that the paltriness 
seemed to have gone from 
John Pagan as soon as he 
began to talk of work. He 
turned then to Kornel with a 
briskness that was not un- 
kindly. 

“*] was relying on you for 
bricks,’ he said, ‘for you can 
work, and that’s a fact. Per- 
haps you'll can let me have a 
hundred dozen by Thursday, 
eh? I’m waitin’ on them. And 
if you'll make sure of it, I'll do 
wi’ ye what’s my common cus- 
tom, and that’s pay half the 
price in advance. How’ll that 
suit ?’ 

**Kornel rose from his chair 
and stammered thanks, and 
John Pagan paid the money 
on to the table. 

“¢T’ll be down on Thursday 
to see the bricks,’ he said, ‘ and 
don’t forget the dodge I told 
ye. And maybe Mrs du 
Plessis ’ll be willing to give 
me coffee again when I come. 
So good-day to ye, and mind 
—drain ’em !’ 

‘When he was gone Kornel 
and I looked at each other and 
laughed emptily. Then he went 
out to the mud again to make 
ready for Thursday. 

“So it was we lived for a 
time that was shorter than it 
seemed, building on the mud of 
our shaky fortunes a pride that 
our poverty could not over- 


turn. Kornel had a saying 
that seemed irreligious but 
very true. ‘There are minis- 


ters and farmers and lawyers 
who are rich,’ he would ob- 
serve, ‘but there’s no money 
in work.’ I have since been 
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won to believe that there is a 
flaw in the argument, but for 
us it was true, and bitterly 
true. We were never on the 
right side of ten shillings; we 
were never out of sight of the 
thin brink of want. That we 
were preserved and kept clear 
of disaster was due only to the 
toil of Kornel and my own 
anxious care for the spending 
of the money. I found out 
that a wife who is strong has 
a great trade to drive in up- 
holding her house, and I, at 
any rate, was proficient in 
cleanliness, in 
buying and making food, and 
preserving to my home the 
atmosphere of happiness and 
welcome that anchors a man 
to his own place. Take it all 
in all, we were happy, and yet 
I would not pretend that there 
were not grim hours when we 
wondered if the mere living 
were worth all that it cost. 
Kornel, hard as iron always, 
grew lean and stooped, and 
there appeared in his face a 
kind of wild care that fright- 
ened me, From the chill up- 
coming of the dawn to the 
rising of the wind at evening 
he taxed himself remorselessly 
at the sorry work in the mud, 
while I scrubbed and scraped 
and plotted and prayed to 
make the meagre pay cover 
wants that were pared meagre 
enough. Yes, there were cer- 
tainly times when we thought 
the cost too great, but, God be 
praised! we never thought it 
at the same moment, and the 
stronger always upheld the 
weaker. 

*‘And there was never any 
shame in the matter. Even 
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as we feared nothing, we were 
never ashamed. Never! 

“One morning, about an 
hour before high sun, when 
the dust lay thick on the road 
into the town that passed our 
land, and the neighbourhood 
around was feverish with the 
fuss of the Kafirs and yellow 
folk, I stood for a moment at 
my door, looking down to where 
Kornel was fervently at work 
in the spruit. There was al- 
ways traffic on the road at that 
hour, and something drew me 
to look towards it. At once I 
saw my father. He was riding 
in, dressed in his black clothes, 
very solemn and respectable, 
with his beard flowing over his 
chest. At the same moment 
he saw me, and seemed to start 
in his saddle and glance quickly 
at all about—at my poor little 
house, the litter that lay around, 
the squalor of the town-end we 
lived in, and the laborious bent 
back of my man as he squat- 
tered about in the mud. He 
checked his horse an instant, as 
though by an impulse—for my 
father, though I honoured him, 
was a weak man, in whom no 
purpose was steadfast. I saw 
the wavering in his face and 
the uncertainty of his big pale 
eyes; and then, half-nodding 
to me as though in an em- 
barrassment, he pushed on and 
entered the town. I went down 
and told Kornel. 

“*H’m!’ He stood as though 
in thought, looking up to me 
from the water. ‘ Your father, 
eh? Would you like him to 
come and see you?’ 

“T nodded. 

“ He laughed and climbed up 
the bank to me. ‘So would I,’ 





he said. ‘I have a stiffness in 
my back that makes me in- 
clined for anything rather than 
this work,—even your father.’ 

“We walked up to the house 
together, and Kornel’s brow 
was creased with thought, while 
his lips smiled. 

“¢ Vou. see,’ he said, ‘we 
want nothing from him—noth- 
ing at all, so we can’t afford 
to be humble. Have we any 
money at all?’ 

“* We have three shillings,’ 
I answered, ‘and I owe one 
shilling for food.’ 

“¢That’s not enough,’ he 
said, shaking his head. ‘ You 
say he saw me working? We 
must have thirty shillings at 
least ; we must treat him well; 
I can’t let him off, now that he 
has seen so much. We'll stuff 
him till he bulges like a rotten 
cask, and wishes he could make 
bricks as I can. I wonder if 
Pagan would pay me in ad- 
vance for a thousand dozen. 
Tl go and ask him.’ 

“He started for the door at 
once, but turned and came back 
to me. 

‘*« He said once he had noth- 
ing to give me,’ he whispered 
to me. ‘Do you grudge me 
this, kleintje ?’ 

“*Not I,’ I answered. ‘I 
only wish we could do more.’ 

“He kissed me, and was off 
ina moment. Pagan made no 
difficulty about the money. He 
looked at Kornel shrewdly when 
my man made the request, and 
paid at once. 

“<¢Tt suits me ye should be 
a wee thing in my debt,’ he 
said. ‘But you’re so damned 
proud, there’s times I’m scared 
o’ ye. Sign yer name here.’ 
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“¢ Now,’ said Kornel, when 
he had put the money in my 
hand, ‘get what you need for 
a dinner that will tickle the 
ou pa’s stomach, and a bottle 
of whisky. There never was 
a deacon that did not suffer 
from some complaint that 
whisky would ease; and I'll 
get into what clean clothes 
I have and go to look for 
him.’ 

“So I bought the dinner. I 
was willing enough to suffer 
the emptiness to come, if only 
I could wipe from my father’s 
memory his impression of my 
man’s poverty; but all the 
same, in case he should refuse 
to visit us, I bought things 
that would last long enough 
to serve ourselves until the 
thirty shillings should have 
‘been earned. They made a 
good show: for I have never 
been a fool in the matter of 
food, and I knew my father’s 
tastes. I promised myself that 
his dinner should be his chief 
memory of that day, at all 
events. He was, I fear, the 
kind of man who remembers 
his good dinners better than 
anything else. 

“Tt was a long time before 
they came, and I had given 
up all hope of the visit when 
I heard their voices. Or 
rather, it was Kornel’s voice 
that I heard, in a tone of 
careless civility, like one who 
performs a casual duty of 
politeness. He was talking 
nonsense in a slow drawl, and 
as they picked their way from 
‘the road to the house my 
father looked up to him in a 
rkind of wonder. 

“«The evenings are pleasant 
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here,’ Kornel was saying. ‘We 
have a little time to ourselves 
then, for people have learned 
at last not to trouble us much, 
One sees the sun go down 
yonder across the hills, and 
it is very pretty. Now, on 
the farm, nobody ever knew 
how handsome the sunset is, 
We were like Kafirs on the 
farm; but life in the town is 
quite different.’ 

“He chattered on in the 
same strain, and my father 
was plainly dazed by it; so 
that his judgment was all 
fogged, and he took the words 
at their face-value. I noticed 
that my father seemed a little 
abashed and doubtful: it was 
easy to see that this was the 
opposite of what he had 
expected. 

“He greeted me with a touch 
of hesitation in his manner; 
but I kissed him on the fore- 
head and tried to appear a 
fortunate daughter — smiling 
assuredly, you know, glad to 
exercise hospitality and to re- 
ceive my father in my own 
house. It was not all seem- 
ing, either; for I had no shame 
in my condition and my hus- 
band’s fortune,—only a resent- 
ment for those who affected to 
expect it. 

“«¢ You are looking well,’ said 
my father, staring at me. ‘How 
do you like the life you are 
living?’ 

“ Kornel smiled boldly across 
to me, and I laughed. 

“*T was never so happy in 
my life,’ I answered—and that, 
at any rate, was true. 

“My father grunted, and sat 
listening to the gentle flow of 
talk with which Kornel gagged 
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him the while I busied myself 
with the last turn of the cook- 
ing and set the table to rights. 
But he glanced at me from 
time to time with something 
of surprise and disapproval: 
perhaps a white woman with 
no Kafir servant had never 
met his eyes before. Kornel 
did not miss the expression 
of his face. 

“*We will show you some- 
thing new in the dinner line,’ he 
remarked knowingly. ‘There 
are things you can’t teach to a 
Kafir, you know.’ 

“«What things?’ demanded 
my father. 

“*Ah, you shail see in a 


moment,’ answered Kornel, 
nodding mysteriously. ‘Chris- 
tina will show you. Have you 


ever heard of a ragout ?’ 

“My father shook his head. 
Neither had I; but I held my 
tongue. 

“¢Well,’ said Kornel, ‘a 
ragout is a fowl cooked as 
Christina has cooked it. It 
is a very favourite dish among 
the rich men in Johannes- 
burg. If you will draw up 
your chair to the table you 
shall see.’ 

“Tt is true that I had a good 
hand with a fowl, stewed in a 
fashion of my own, which was 
mainly the outcome of ignor- 
ance and emergency; but it 
was very fortunate that on 
that day of all days the con- 
trivance should have turned 
out so well. It was tender, 
and the flesh was seasoned to 
just the right flavour by the 
stuff I stewed with it—certain 
herbs, Katje, and a hint of a 
whiff of garlic. Garlic is a 
thing you must not play with: 
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like sin, you can never undo 
it, whatever forgiveness you 
win. But a leaf or two bruised 
between two clean pebbles, and 
the pebbles boiled with the 
stew, spices the whole thing 
as a touch of devil spices a 
man. 

“You may be sure I was 
anxious about it, and watched 
Kornel and my pa as they 
started to eat. Kornel swal- 
lowed his first mouthful with 
an appearance of keen judg- 
ment; then he winked swiftly 
to me, and nodded slightly. 
It was his praise of the dish. 
Oh, if you had known my man, 
you would not need telling that 
that was enough for me. My 
father commenced to eat as 
though curious of the food 
before him. He gave no sign 
of liking or otherwise; but 
presently he squared his shoul- 
ders, drew his chair closer to 
the table, and gave his mind 
to the matter. 

“<«That’s right, walk into it,’ 
said Kornel. 

“<Tt is very good indeed,’ 
said my father, eating thought- 
fully, and presently I helped 
him to some more. Kornel 
gave him soda-water with 
whisky in it, and thereafter 
there were other things to eat 
—nearly thirty shillings’ worth. 
After that they sat and smoked, 
and drank the strong coffee I 
made for them, and passed the 
whisky bottle to and fro be- 
tween them. All the while 
Kornel babbled amiably of 
foolish things, — sunsets, and 
Shakespeare and the ways of 
women,—till I caught myself 
wondering whether indeed he 
relished the change from the 
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wide clean veld of the farm to 
this squalid habitation of toil. 
***T suppose,’ said my father 
at last, when Kornel had 
finished talking about sunsets, 
—‘I suppose a ragoo, as you call 
it, is very expensive to make?’ 


“*T really couldn’t say,’ 


answered Kornel. ‘But I 
should think not.’ 

“<H’m; and you think a 
Kafir could not be taught to 
make them ?’ 

“ Kornel laughed. ‘I should 
be sorry to try,’ he said. 

“‘ My father pondered on that 
for a while, smoking strongly 
and glancing from time to time 
at me. 

“<T’m growing an old man,’ 
he said at last, ‘and old men 
are lonely at the best.’ 

“¢Some seem to wish it,’ 
said Kornel. 

“<T gay they are lonely,’ re- 
peated my father sharply. ‘I 
have no wife, and I cannot be 
bothered with getting another 
at my time of life.’ He shook 
his grey head sadly. ‘Not 
that I should have to look far 
for one,’ he added, however. 

“Kornel laughed, and my 
father looked at him angrily. 

*“*¢Tf it had not been for you,’ 
he said, ‘I should still have had 
my daughter Christina to live 
with me. I am tired of being 
alone, and I cannot nurse the 
wrong done me by my own flesh 
and blood. You and Christina 
had better come out to the farm 
and live with me.’ 

“¢ And leave my business?’ 
asked Kornel. 

“‘QOh, there is mud and 
water on the farm, if your 
business pleases you,’ retorted 
my father. ‘But out there we 





do not take the bread out of 
the mouths of Kafirs.’ 

“<T gee,’ answered Kornel 
briefly; and I, who watched 
him, knew from his voice that 
there was to be no truce after 
that,— that we should still 
earn our livelihood by the mud 
bricks. 

“¢ You will come?’ asked my 
father. 

“*Good Lord, no!’ replied 
Kornel. ‘You would weary 
me to death in a week. I 
don’t mind being civil when 
we meet, but live with you! 
It would be to make oneself a 
vegetable.’ 

“My father heard him out 
with a grave face, and then 
rose to his feet. There was a 
stateliness in his manner that 
grieved me, for when a man 
meets a rebuff with silence and 
dignity he is ageing. 

“<You are right, perhaps,’ 
he said. ‘I don’t know, but 
you may be. Anyhow, I have 
enjoyed an excellent meal, and 
I thank you. Good - bye, 
Christina !’ 

“When he was gone, Kornel 
turned to me. 

“*Tt is evident you cannot 
have both a husband and a 
father,’ he said; ‘but I am sorry 
for the rudeness, kleintje. He 
is a greater man than I.’ 

““T think you might have 
made it otherwise,’ I answered, 
for my heart ached for my 
father. 

“He shrugged his shoulders. 
‘You must manage to forgive 
me,’ he said. ‘I have a thou- 
sand dozen bricks to make, 
and that will be punishment 
enough.’ 

“<«But you will not start 
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again to-night!’ I cried, for it 
was already the thin end of 
evening, and he was taking off 
his clean clothes. 

“«A thousand dozen is a 
big handful,’ he answered, 
smiling. ‘There’s nothing like 
getting a grip on the work 
ahead.’ 

“So in a few minutes he 
was down in the water again, 
and the mud flew as he worked 
at the heart-breaking task he 
had taken upon him. After 
all, the ‘ragout’ was expen- 
sive to make. It came dearer 
than we expected. 

“ Late into the night he held 
on, though thrice I went out to 
the bank of the stream to beg 
him to quit it and come to bed. 
There was a great pale moon 
that night, which threw up 
the colours of things strongly, 
and I have yet in my mind— 
and my heart—that picture,— 
the stained water, and the bank 
of grey mud over it, and be- 
tween the two my Kornel bent 
over the endless boxes, vehe- 
mently working with no con- 
sideration for the limits of his 
strength. His arms gleamed 
with the wet, and were cease- 
less: he might have been a 
dumb machine, without capac- 
ity for weariness. If he had 
toiled before, now he toiled 
doubly: there was a trouble in 
his mind to be sweated out and 
a debt of money to be repaid. 
And also, like a peril always 
near at hand, there was the 
thin margin that stood between 
us and starvation. 

“When he came to bed at 
length, he lay down without 
the greeting he was wont to 
give me—lapsed into his place 
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beside me with the limpness of 
@ man spent to the utmost 
ounce. He slept without turn- 
ing on his side, his worn hands, 
half-closed, lying loosely on the 
quilt. Yet within an hour 
after daylight he rose with 
narrow, sleep - burdened eyes, 
fumbled into his clothes, and 
staggered out to the spruit 
again, to resume his merciless 
work with the very fever of 
energy. The Kafirs’ that 
worked leisurely on the next 
plot stopped to look at him 
and to wonder at the speed 
with which the rows of drying 
bricks lengthened and multi- 
plied. I saw them pointing as 
I stood at the door, heavy- 
hearted and anxious, and en- 
vied the ease of their manner 
of life, and the simplicity that 
could be content with such 
work at such a wage. Yes, I 
have envied Kafirs, Katje: 
there are times for all women 
when we envy the dead. 
“But it was the day after 
that that the trouble came 
upon us, great and violent and 
unawaited. Kornel had been 
up at daybreak again, working 
as strongly as ever, though his 
mouth was loose with the 
strain and his face very yellow 
and white. The drying and 
the dry bricks were lying on 
the ground in long rows, and 
some which were hard were 
already stacked to make room 
for others. It was a tremend- 
ous output for one man in the 
time it had taken; and when 
the Kafirs turned out, gabbling 
and laughing as usual, they 
stopped to look in surprise 
at our plot and the great 
quantity of bricks. They 
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gathered in a group, and talked 
among themselves and pointed, 
and presently I was aware 
there was something toward. 
One of them in particular—a 
great brown brute, with bulky 
shoulders and huge arms— 
seemed to be concerned in the 
affair: he stared continually 
towards Kornel, and talked 
loudly, his voice running up 
into the squeak of a Kafir 
when he is excited, or angry, 
or afraid; and presently he 
stepped over our border line 
and walked down to the bricks. 
He was jabbering to himself 
all the time as he stooped and 
picked up bricks and examined 
them closely, and glanced down 
to the spruit where Kornel was 
still working. 

“TIT watched him, but I said 
nothing, hoping he would go 
away before Kornel saw him ; 


but he kept on, and presently 
my man looked up. 

“ He saw the Kafir at once, 
and climbed up the bank pretty 
quickly. There was something 
like a smile on his face, a look 
as though he had found the 


relief he needed. He walked 
swiftly over to the Kafir. 

“ «What are you doing here?’ 
he demanded, keeping his eyes 
unwinkingly on the staring 
eyes of the Kafir. 

“The latter held a dried 
brick in his great paw, and 
now he thrust it forward and 
broke into a torrent of speech. 
He accused Kornel of having 
trespassed in the night and 
stolen the bricks of the Kafirs. 
No man, he said, could have 
made so many by himself; and 
then he began to call names. 
I shuddered and put my hands 
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before my face, and took them 
down again in time to see 
Kornel’s fist fly up and out, 
and’ the great Kafir reel back 
from a vicious blow in the face, 

“But he gave way for a 
moment only. Next instant 
he recovered and his huge arm 
rose, and I screamed and ran 
forward as the brick, dry and 
hard as a stone, struck Kornel 
on the head and tumbled him, 
loosely like a dead man, among 
the rows of bricks about him. 
I did not see the Kafir run 
away,—I saw only the thin 
white face of my man turned 
up to the sun, and the blood 
that ran from his brown hair. 
I lifted his head and called to 
him ; but his head lolled on his 
shoulders, and I let him lie 
while I ran out crying to find 
help. 

“Tt was some of the yellow 
folk who carried him in for 
me, and brought the German 
doctor. Kornel was on the bed 
when he came, and he caused 
the cut to be bandaged, and 
then spoke abstrusely of the 
effect of the blow, so that I 
understood nothing at all. I 
learned, however, how I was to 
tend him, how feed him, and 
how he would lie unconscious 
for long intervals when there 
would be nothing at all to do 
for him. But he told meI had 
nothing to fear in the end. 
Indeed, he had a kind of cheeri- 
ness which seems to belong to 
doctors, which did much to 
comfort me and steady me for 
what was to come. Kornel 
would not die, he said; and it 
was that assurance I chiefly 
needed. 

“The day went slowly for 
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me, I can tell you. There was 
yet food enough in the house 
to last us a little while, and I 
made a mess for Kornel, and 
ate what I wanted myself. He 
recovered his sense of things 
once or twice, but when night 
came he dropped off again into 
a stupor from which he was not 
to be roused, and it was then I 
left him. I felt as though I 
were a traitor to him in his 
weakness; but my mind had 
buzzed hopelessly all day about 
the problem of our mere living, 
and I saw nothing else for it, 
so down I went to the spruit 
to earn what I might for my 
sick husband. 

“The moon gave me light, 
and I had watched Kornel 
often enough to know how to 
go about the work. But the 
water, as it flowed about my 
legs, bit me with a chill that 


made me gasp, and the effort 
of the work, the constant bend- 
ing and lifting, tried every 


muscle in my body. I had 
seen the cruelty of the work 
in its traces on Kornel, and 
knew how little it gave and 
how much it took; but with 
this first trial of it came the 
realisation, never lost since, of 
how gallant a man I had 
chosen to stand between me 
and the world, and how much 
I owed him. I had not time 
to think a great deal, for 
the torture of brickmaking is 
partly in the fact that while 
it wrenches the body, it joins 
the mind to its infinite trivial- 
ity. If you think, you do not 
pack the mud as it must be 
packed, and the sun crumbles 
your bricks to dust. It is no 
task for a real man at all; even 
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for a woman, it debases, it un- 
makes, it breaks. 

“T worked hard at it, hus- 
banding my strength, and 
within an hour I was weak 
and foolish with the effort. 
Twice I had left it to go in 
and see if all was well with 
Kornel, and this rested me; 
but I was now resolved that 
I must rest no more, if ever 
our debt was to be paid and 
bread earned for the grim days 
to come. So I stayed in the 
bitter water and worked on, 
till even the sense of pain was 
dulled and it seemed that I was 
past the capacity of feeling. 

“T was toiling thus (never 
mind my old troubles, Katje 
dear; this is years ago) when 
a sound came to my ears that 
caused me to look up. It had 
been going on for some time, 
persisting till it gained my 
notice, and suddenly I became 
aware that there were men on 
our ground among the bricks. 
I climbed half-way up the bank 
to look at them, where they 
could not see me; and I saw 
several dark figures bent to 
some business or moving here 
and there. I caught the sound 
of hushed voices, too, though 
no words; and then the hot 
wrath set my blood racing as 
I realised what was going on. 
The Kafirs, who knew my man 
was wounded and helpless,— 
the very beast who had felled 
him,—were stealing the bricks 
he had laboured so stoutly to 
make. My head swam with a 
delirium of vivid anger at the 
meanness of the crime, and 
without calculation, with no 
thought of fear, I scrambled 
up and ran at them, shouting. 
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“IT suppose they were sur- 
prised at my coming out of 
the spruit, and some of them 
ran as soon as they heard me. 
Others stood and waited omin- 
ously—you know what a Kafir 
is with a woman,—and doubt- 
less I should have met my last 
earthly troubles then and there, 
but that from the road beyond 
us there were other shouts, and 
men came running. 

“T saw the forms of the 
rescuers as they raced up, and 
marked one tall young man 
who ran past me with his arm 
lifted before him. There was 
a flash and a bang, and I sat 
down heavily as the white men 
shot at the Kafirs, who were 
now all running to cover. It 
took but an instant, and I 
remember it as one remem- 
bers a thing seen at night by 
a lightning flash, sharp and 
feverish. 

‘“‘ ¢ Ve’ve no need to be feared,’ 
some one said tome. ‘They’re 
only my clerks, but they’re a 
handy lot.’ 

“A short, stout man was 
standing over me, and as I 
looked up I saw it was old 
Pagan. Away in the darkness 
there were yet cries and the 
sound of blows, where the white 
men pursued the Kafirs. 

“<¢ Ye see,’ continued the old 
man, ‘I heard o’ what had 
happened, an’ I counted on this. 
I’m a man o’ experience, Mrs 
du Plessis, an’ the very same 
thing happened to me once. 
So I got a few o’ my lads 
along, and we've been waitin’ 
for what ye might call the 
eventuality. I’m no’ exactly a 
negrophilist, ye ken. An’ after 
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seein’ you squatterin’ about in 
the mud yonder, while yer hus- 
band was sick a-bed, there was 
no holdin’ the lads. No’ that 
I endeavoured to restrain them, 
in any precise sense.’ 

*“ Away in the darkness a 
Kafir shrieked agonisedly. 

“<«There ye are,’ said the old 
man. ‘Yon’s chivalry. If ye 
had been a man, they’d never 
ha’ put their hearts into it like 
that.’ 

“He helped me to my feet 
and gave me an arm towards 
the house. 

“<«There’s just one thing,’ he 
said, ‘and it’s this. I’m no’ 
quite the slave-driver ye might 
take me for— workin’ in the 
night to drag a pittance out 
o me! For instance, I’ve a 
job in the store that yer man 
can have, if it'll suit him, and 
if you’re willing yerself. It’s 


. no’ a big thing, but it’s white. 


And for the present while, I 
daresay I can advance ye 
enough to be going on with. 
And me and the lads ‘Il say 
no word about seein’ you at 
yer work.’ 

“What is the use of carry- 
ing this tale on? It was there 
we ceased to have the troubles 
that go to making tales, and 
entered upon the ordered life 
of good industry and clean 
living. But, Katje, of all that 
came afterwards, money and 
success, and even children, 
there was nothing to knit us 
as did the sorry months by the 
spruit, when my Kornel proved 
himself the man I knew him to 
be. Be happy, Katje; be happy 
at any rate.” 

I think she has been happy. 
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An American correspondent, 
writing to ‘The Daily Tele- 
graph’ not very long ago, 
described the English nation as 
being ‘‘ice-bound in their enter- 
prise,” and something appar- 
ently more than ice-bound in 
their ideas of sociability. If 
for ‘“‘ice-bound”’ we substitute 
the word “sea-bound,” I am 
inclined to endorse his opinion. 
Within the narrow space of 
our own little sea-girt islands 
we are busy enough, and in 
our own little circle of ac- 
quaintanceship moderately soci- 
able. - But by far the greater 
majority of the English people 
seem to be by nature shy and 
suspicious as well of “the 
stranger that is within their 


gates” as of the land where 
the stranger hails from. 

For my own part, I am not 
ashamed to make the confession 
that for the greater portion of 
a busy life I have been insular 


to the backbone. All of us 
must be content to be more 
or less guided and governed 
by circumstances. Let me 
cheerfully acknowledge, then, 
that if circumstances be pro- 
pitious, I shall make it my 
study to be less insular in the 
future. For I seem late in life 
to be on the threshold of under- 
standing how it came about 
that Ulysses, the much-travelled 
and much-enduring man, was 
so evidently a very favourite 
character with the poet who 
created him. To an English 
mind, more especially to an 
English boy’s mind, Achilles, 
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or if not Achilles, Hector, or 
if not again Hector, then 
Patrocles, or Ajax, or Diomed, 
or any other great fighter you 
may fancy, will probably be 
always the favourite hero, while 
Ulysses will be remembered as 
a successful charlatan or trick- 
ster who, the gods so willing, 
came better off in the long- 
run than he had entirely de- 
served. Such, at any rate, 
was my feeling from boyhood 
onwards, not only in those far- 
off days when my knowledge 
of Homer was literally thrashed 
into me, but later on in life, 
when I had learnt to appre- 
ciate the stately grandeur of 
the rhythm and the majesty 
of the Homeric conception. Let 
me now late in the day make 
all due apology to Ulysses and 
confess that he was the best 
man of them all, well worthy 
to receive the arms of Achilles, 
if only on the ground that he 
was the greatest traveller of 
his generation, and made good 
use of the superior knowledge 
of mankind and general intelli- 
gence which he had in this 
way acquired. 

Let me, however, plead in 
mitigation of my self-confessed 
fault of insularity, that I have 
not, like the old drake in the 
tale of “The Ugly Duckling,” 
confined my wanderings to the 
narrow limits of my own little 
farmyard. On the contrary, it 
has been my good fortune, 
whether on one quest or an- 
other, not merely to visit every 
single county in England and 
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Wales, but even to pass at least 
one night in each one of the 
whole coterie except Cardigan- 
shire. If I have not penetrated 
to the extreme Highlands of 
Scotland, I have been so far 
north as Oban and Iona in the 
west, Braemar in the centre, 
and Montrose in the east. I 
have been privileged to shake 
hands in his native city with 
one who is, or was—I had it 
on the best authority, his own 
—the “verra greatest airchi- 
tect in Edinbro’.” 

“In vino veritas,” said I 
to myself, and felt that if 
“vinum” may be translated 
“ whuskey,” both the gentleman 
himself and his henchman who 
backed the bold assertion were 
men to be thoroughly believed. 

Again, in the great city of 
Glasgow, I received from a 
friendly and wholly patriotic 
resident a full, perfect, and 
sufficient reason for believing 
that the Clyde is far and away 
the most wonderful river in the 
world. Our conversation was 
short, not altogether sweet, but 
wholly to the point. It had 
happened—indeed it happened 
rather often in those days — 
that I was on a cricket-tour, 
and a certain match, intended 
to occupy two days, was fin- 
ished off just before lunch on 
the second day. Finding my- 
self short of occupation, I in- 
quired of a friendly antagonist 
what sights were best worth 
seeing in Glasgow. 

‘Hae ye ever seen the Clyde, 
mon ?” he inquired. 

“Well, no—not much of it, 
that is,” I replied. “Is it a 
very wonderful river?” 

“And there’s just not an- 
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other reever like it in a’ the 
world,” was the answer given 
with conviction. And then my 
friend continued: “It’s nae- 
thing short of marvellous, and 
it’s I that am telling you. It’s 
far and awa’ the most wonner- 
foo reever in the world. You 
may talk.of your Aumazon, or 
your Meesseesippi, or your Ohio, 
but after all they were only 
just created. But, d n it 
all, mon,” and here he smote 
the table with his fist to the 
extreme detriment of my glass 
of shandy gaff and clean pair of 
flannel trousers, “it was the 
town sewers of Glasgie that 
made the Clyde!” 

Having no reasonable ground 
for doubting the truth of the 
assertion, I gave the Clyde a 
tolerably wide berth. 

Furthermore, I have eaten 
many a good mutton-chop in 
my passages to and fro across 
St George’s Channel, —eaten 
them, I may say, with much 
relish to myself and to the 
envious disgust of my fellow- 
passengers ; have lived through 
some solid days and nights at 
Cork, where, by reason of the 
continuous downpour, we 
seemed to be feasting all the 
time wherein we had hoped 
to play cricket; have bought 
lace at Limerick and _ pocket- 
handkerchiefs at Belfast, and 
have shot snipe and woodcock 
in Sligo and Kerry. 

I have thought well to 
chronicle these performances 
lest I should seem to have 
added to my insularity the 
narrow-minded exclusiveness of 
a consistent stay-at-home. So 
far from this, I might add 
that I have even crossed the 
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Straits of Dover on some half; 
dozen occasions, and have paid 
passing visits to sundry parts 
of France. But on these oc- 
casions I have so far carried 
my insularity with me as to 
feel rather bored than inter- 
ested by the things I was 
taken to see. While I may 
call myself equally at home 
in Yorkshire dale, Devonshire 
combe, Irish bog, Scottish loch, 
or Welsh coal - field, those 
“furrin’ parts,” which, lying 
beyond the narrow sea, seem 
to my simple village friends 
at least as far remote as 
heaven, have never in any 
degree appealed to me. While 
an Icelandic river, an Indian 
jungle, or an American swamp, 
and other places equally be- 
yond the reach of my time 
and purse, suggest visions of 
entrancing impossibilities, trav- 
elling abroad for travelling’s 
sake has only seemed to offer 
promise of material discomfort 
unaccompanied by material en- 
joyment. 

Necessity, however, is a stern 
schoolmaster ; and when neces- 
sity in the guise of illness elected 
to plant me, contrary to either 
desire or expectation, in the 
heart of Germany, I made up my 
mind to submit to the rod and 
to wile away the weary hours— 
which I would fain have been 
spending elsewhere—in making 
acquaintance with a people so 
little known to most of us, and 
all too commonly so much mis- 
represented. 

First, then, of my dwelling- 
place—a well-appointed German 
Pension, to which, by the grace 
of a kind doctor, I have been 
admitted as a lodger, although 
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at this moment every other 
room in the house is occupied 
by patients in search of a 
rest-cure. It is impossible to 
imagine a spot better designed 
for the purpose—impossible al- 
most for any resident, whether 
he or she is or is not in search 
of rest-cure, to fail in partially 
conforming to the restfulness 
that surrounds it. Situated 
on the side of a hill, our 
Pension stands high enough 
to overlook the rich valley 
which divides our sort of hog- 
backed range from other ranges 
which meet the eye in every 
direction. Stand on our gar- 
den terrace and look which 
way you will, and you will 
see green fields and golden 
corn crops intersecting each 
other at every turn on the 
slopes of tree - crowned hills, 
with little homesteads dotted 
here and there on the land- 
scape, and the towers of three 
or four castles or large man- 
sions standing out like so many 
landmarks on the horizon. The 
little town itself that nestles in 
the valley a thick screen of 
foliage obscures from the view 
of any one standing in our 
garden. But from the balcony 
which adjoins my room I ob- 
tain an excellent view of the 
main part of it; and I seldom 
omit to spend half an hour 
there between nine and eleven 
at night and watch the distant 
lights, that look like so many 
glow-worms, one by one expire 
as the owners of the little 
homesteads retire to rest after 
the long day’s work. 

Except on one occasion, when 
I found myself quartered for 
shooting purposes in a secluded 
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moorland lodge not far from 
Salisbury, I do not think that 
I ever lived in such an abso- 
lutely silent place. We are 
perhaps not half a mile from 
the main street of the town 
beneath us, and there is a 
flourishing restaurant perched 
on the hill-top, perhaps a 
uarter of a mile as the crow 
ies, above our heads. But, 
except for the chiming of the 
various church clocks, the oc- 
casional barking of a neigh- 
bour’s dog, and once in a way 
the rumbling of a carriage up 
our hill, I could fancy that I 
was living in a city of the 
dead. Truly sorry am I for 
the horses when I hear the 
sound of those carriage-wheels, 
Stiffer hills I have seen by the 
score, but a more atrocious 
road up a stiff hill never. Ex- 
cept for visitors coming or 
going, the good folk who live 
in our street—for by custom 
or courtesy it is called a street 
—have evidently no desire to 
encourage wheel traffic. Ac- 
cess to the town and station, 
the latter a good mile off, is 
easy enough. [For I have only 
to go to the bottom of our 
hill to find a halting-place for 
the tram-cars, which stop there 
at every quarter of an hour, 
and will take me pretty well 
anywhere I wish to go for the 
modest sum of one penny. 
Occasionally I have to change 
from one car to another in 
the course of a journey to 
some remote corner of the 
town; but so long as my face 
is turned away from home, I 
am not called upon to pay a 
second time. Indeed, I am 
even privileged to take all my 
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baggage with me, provided I 
can get it transported to the 
foot of the hill; and not my 
impedimenta only, but my dog 
—or apparently a dozen dogs, 
if I happen to own them. Not 
being myself a local dog-owner, 
I have more than once felt in- 
clined to resent the presence of 
these free passengers in a tram- 
car. Two big dogs, alternately 
panting and growling defiance 
at each other from the far 
ends of a crowded car on a 
hot and stuffy day, may on 
the score of companionship be 
classified among things neither 
to be desired nor deserved. 
After a rather long and highly 
scented journey, I inquired of 
the conductor, through the 
medium of my lady - inter- 
preter, whether I should be 
called upon to pay for my 
“net goat” if I was minded 
to take it for a ride. The 
conductor took the question 
quite seriously, and kept the 
car standing still for some 
time while he considered his 
answer. “The goat,” he said 
at last, “is neither a dog nor 
a cat, nor yet a child in 
arms. ‘Therefore, you must 
pay for it.” 

The one other sound that 
occasionally penetrates to our 
silent dwelling-place is that of 
the German students’ voices as 
they sing over their cups in the 


evening. I could sometimes 
wish that I heard it more 
frequently. For your true 


German is nothing if not mus- 
ical, and, save only in my own 
native Wales, I have never 
heard better male voices. But 
the German student, to an 
Oxonian’s mind a very re- 
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markable character, must have 
a paragraph to himself at a 
more convenient season. 

Let me now attempt to give 
some idea of our house and 
garden, both of them so ad- 
mirably adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they were orig- 
inally designed. 

“Hardly any sitting - room 
accommodation.” That was 
my early verdict about the 
house. A week later I began 
to change my mind, and now 
I am inclined to fancy that 
in no house of the same 
size have I ever seen quite so 
much sitting-room accommoda- 
tion. True, of sitting - rooms 
proper there are only three, 
which I may call drawing-room, 
dining-room, and ante -room, 
opening the one into the other 
in the order given. On the 
other hand, not only is every 
single bedroom — these apart 
from the servants’ quarters 
number about fifteen—admir- 
ably fitted up as a sitting- 
room, but every other one 
opens out on to its own par- 
ticular balcony or verandah, 
which, for some time at all 
events on most days of the 
week, is available for reading, 
writing—and in my own case, 
smoking. What I shall do 
without my beloved balcony 
when I get back to England 
I have no conception. Mine 
is, I believe, accounted the 
worst bedroom in the house. 
Let me say at once that, given 
in my dear balcony, I would 
not exchange it for any bed- 
room in any house that I have 
ever seen. I have only to drag 
out a lounge-chair, a working- 
chair, and my writing - table, 
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and to close my bedroom door 
behind me, and I have practi- 
cally shut off oral communica- 
tion with the outside world, 
and can sit down to work or 
read at my leisure, with the 
certainty that when I raise 
my eyes from my book or 
paper, look which way I will, 
I shall see a most delightful 
bit of scenery. To-day it 
happens to be raining. That 
means that at present my bal- 
cony here is unavailable, and 
that at home I should be shut 
up in my smoking-room. But 
here I am, sitting in a verandah 
downstairs, to all intents and 
purposes in the open air, but 
completely sheltered from the 
rain which is plashing down 
in front of me, and only so far 
troubled by the wind that I 
have to put my hat on my 
loose sheets of paper. It is 
not quite so large as my bal- 
cony, which measures 18x14 
feet, but as to-day I seem to 
have a monopoly of it, it is 
large enough for my purpose 
of doing some quiet work in 
the cool fresh air. Now in 
the matter of this cool fresh 
air in tropical weather, I can- 
not help noticing that the 
ordinary English housewife is 
not so wise in her generation 
as her German contemporary. 
Or is it that her appliances are 
not so good? It is our English 
practice, is it not, upon a hot 
day to draw down the blinds, 
open doors and windows, and 
invite what we fondly imagine 
to be a cool draught to per- 
meate the room? Our cool 
draught is in reality so much 
tepid air which we in vain 
attempt to expel from the 
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house later in the day. The 
German housekeeper, on the 
other hand, not only draws 
down the thick sun-blinds and 
closes the curtains, when the 
sun is shining on a given side 
of the house, but carefully 
closes every door and window 
by way of entirely excluding 
the entrance of the outside air. 
Within half an hour of the sun 
going off, blinds are drawn up, 
curtains thrown back, windows 
and doors propped wide open, 
and the evening breeze is freely 
admitted. Open air and plenty 
of it is part and parcel of the 
rest-cure, hence the numerous 
verandahs and balconies, some 
or other of which are compara- 
tively cool at any hour of the 
hottest day. Hence, too, the 
shady retreats and little air- 
traps in a garden which always 
reminds me of a celebrated 
hunter belonging, I fancy, to 
Mr Soapey Sponge. “Multum 
in Parvo” was the quadruped’s 
name, and “multum in parvo” 
is the distinctive feature of our 
garden. Did Elizabeth’s German 
garden, I wonder, contain quite 
so much variety of shade and 
colouring in so limited a space? 

“It must be a good deal 
larger than it looks,” I said to 
myself the other day, and 
thereupon I set to work and 
stepped it. Walking on the 
gravel paths round the whole 
rectangle, in the centre of 
which the house—no small 
house—stands, I calculated the 
outside measurement to be two 
hundred yards, and I verified 
this measurement later on. 
In other words, on either side 
of the house, east and west, 
there is rather more than 
comfortable room for a full- 
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sized tennis-court. On the 
west side we have the useful, 
on the east the ornamental, 
divisions, but neither the latter 
nor the former is so strictly con- 
fined to its proper character 
as not to admit a sensible pro- 
portion of the opposite element. 
For instance, on the useful side, 
where there is a swing, climb- 
ing poles, and other gymnastic 
appliances, to say nothing of 
my friend Herr Kind’s great 
rabbit-cage; where the house 
linen is day after day hung 
out to dry, and where currant- 
bushes, raspberry canes, &c., 
bear crops that I have never 
seen equalled elsewhere, there 
are in addition two or three 
shady retreats, a sheltered 
walk, and a delightfully gay 
herbaceous border. 

On the other side of the 
house the amount of bright 
flowers and variegated shrubs 
crowded into a small space— 
crowded without the appear- 
ance of being either jumbled or 
overcrowded—is nothing short 
of marvellous. We even run 
to a pond and tiny waterfall, 
fed by a fountain,—not a large 
pond certainly, but large 
enough to hold three distinct 
varieties of water-lily, one or 
another of which is always in 
flower. And, lest there should 
be a lack of vitality, there is 
a flourishing colony of gold- 
fish, and a hive of bees from 
a neighbour’s garden find in 
our pond their favourite drink- 
ing-place. Is it my fancy, or 
are the colours of the geraniums 
and begonias more vivid than 
with us in England? Let it 
not be supposed, however, that 
we are limited here to geran- 
iums and begonias. All the 
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ordinary flowers that bloom in 
my border at home seem to 
greet my view in this minia- 
ture garden, and there are 
several colours of phlox, snap- 
dragon, and verbena, which are 
entirely new to me. Roses, 
both dwarf and standard, evi- 
dently grow apace, and I can 
count quite a formidable num- 
ber of varieties. The fuchsias, 
—they have in Germany more 
than fifty varieties of fuchsia, 
—planted for the most part 
in artificial rockwork, are a 
feature of the place, and our 
terrace is brightened up by two 
fine specimens of oleander 
standing in mammoth pots and 
still blooming as gaily as they 
were blooming ten weeks ago. 
Unstinted watering seems to 
be the main secret of our 
gardener’s success. The sharp 
and sudden thunder - showers, 
which occur on an average two 
or three days in every week, 
supply a good deal of the 
water, but on the off-days, so 
soon as the sun has gone down, 
out comes the hose, and in an 
hour and a half’s solid work 
the whole garden, shrubs and 
all, receives a downright good 
drenching. I have had oc- 
casion to note that our gar- 
dener is no respecter of persons, 
but evidently holds the theory 
that it is his business to water 
thoroughly, and that an un- 
expected shower-bath in sum- 
mer weather never yet damaged 
man or beast. The useful side 
of our ornamental garden is 
represented by cunningly de- 
vised shady corners and air- 
traps, in some one of which I 
can always find a chair and a 
table, to say nothing of cool- 
ness and solitude, when the 
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sun is shining too brightly on 
my own balcony, and my kind 
German instructress is slicing 
beans or stoning cherries in 
my favourite verandah. Now 
and again I take this oppor- 
tunity of improving my Ger- 
man vocabulary, but we both 
feel so woefully guilty when 
later on a cherry-stone is found 
in the fruit compéte that I 
generally postpone my lesson 
till later in the day. 

For be it said at once that 
idleness of hands and feet forms 
no part of the rest-cure for 
either man or woman who is 
supposed to be suffering from 
exhausted brain or shattered 
nerves. To sit down - with 
folded hands and brood over 
his or her misfortunes and 
maladies is a proceeding on a 
patient’s part which our kindly 
Frau Doctor would never tol- 
erate, far less recommend. It 
would be an act of impertinence 
to write all that I know about 
this lady’s life. That she will 
never read an English magazine 
is a mere accident: she has 
found better things to occupy 
her time than the study of our 
English language. But in a 
spirit of respectful, nay, even 
reverential admiration, I ma 
be so far permitted to lift the 
veil as to mention a few cir- 
cumstances common, as I know, 
to the lives of other good 
women besides herself. Left, 
then, a widow when little more 
than a girl, after a cruelly short 
spell of happy married life, 
instead of succumbing to a life- 
long sorrow she set herself 
resolutely to grapple with it, 
and to devote her widowhood 
to the unselfish task of mitigat- 
ing the sufferings of others. 
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Having studied medicine suffici- 
ently to qualify for an M.D. 
degree, she founded this es- 
tablishment, over which may 
she long be spared to preside. 
For it seems to me to be of 
the nature of an impossibility 
that any one else, man or 
woman, could quite adequately 
fill her place. 

She requires, I can see, in 
the first place, that implicit 
confidence from her patients or 
pensioners which she is not 
only eminently qualified to 
command, but most evidently 
does command. The onlooker, 
is it not a common saying, sees 
more of the game than the 
player does. As I myself am 
only here by what I may call 
a special act of grace granted 
in my favour by the Frau 
Doctor, at the urgent request 
of the still greater authority 
to whose skilful treatment of 
a dearly loved patient I owe 
unbounded gratitude, I am 
privileged to speak of what I 
see in others rather than ex- 
perience in my own case. Yet 
should I be worse than grace- 
less if I failed to acknowledge 
how much this particular pen- 
sioner owes to the ever-ready 
and confidence-inspiring sym- 
pathy of his kind friend and 
hostess, how often when the 
clouds were darkest she has 
encouraged him to look at the 
silver lining, how once and 
again, without giving a hint 
of her kind intention, when she 
has fancied that his patience 
was waning and his hopes 
waxing faint, she herself has 
gone straight to headquarters 
and brought to him fresh 
grounds for encouragement. 
Cheery optimism is the order 
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of the day. Against this it 
may be fairly said that the 
cheerful optimist is in no need 
of a rest-cure, and that cheery 
optimism is the end-in - itself 
rather than a means to the 
end. True, this, to a certain 
extent, but, on the other hand, 
the spirit of cheery optimism 
is at least as infectious as its 
contradictory, which I take to 
be gloomy depression. Two 
common sayings are familiar 
to us all, the first that ‘‘One 
might as well try to be merry 
at a Quaker’s meeting,” the 
second that “ An hour spent in 
So-and-so’s company is enough 
to give a fellow a fit of the 
blues.” The plain English of 
this is that every man’s mood 
will be partially regulated by 
the company in which he finds 
himself for the time being. 
For some days I may, at the 
risk of appearing egotistical, 
fairly say that I myself was 
going through the process of 
being “tried pretty highly,” 
but even though the actual 
eating and drinking were a 
burden to me, I never felt un- 
reasonably depressed or wholly 
miserable at the dinner-table. 
In other words, it was impos- 
sible to sit there without being 
to a greater or less degree in- 
fected by the atmosphere of 
cheery optimism. 

I watch our dear hostess as 
she sits at the head of her 
table, knowing that I am 
watching one who has deeply 
suffered. Without an apparent 
effort she at once engages her 
immediate surrounders in a 
bright and sparkling conversa- 
tion, and one after another the 
rest of the company is drawn 
into it. She seems never to be 
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at a loss for a gay remark, 
never at a loss most certainly 
for a smart repartee. Nor is 
it without due forethought, I 
am sure, that she has planted at 
the farther end of the table my 
genial friend, Herr R For 
the Herr, it is easy to see, has 
many quaint conceptions of his 
own, and almost as happy a 
knack as our hostess herself 
of putting his companions on 
good terms with himself and 
each other. Nor does he lack 
that courteous consideration for 
strangers which is typical of 
the well-bred German. For on 
days when, owing to the ab- 
sence of another English-speak- 
ing guest who can interpret for 
me the gist of the gay conver- 
sation, I am in danger of being 
left out in the cold, out comes 
the Herr’s pocket - book and 
pencil, and with astonishing 
rapidity he writes down a few 
Latin words which tell me all 
I want to know. I will not 
pretend that his Latin is quite 
of the same quality as that of 
Cicero, but it is always to the 
point, always—when written, 
not when spoken—intelligible, 
and the charity of the intention 
is obvious. Now and again I 
myself may be found to be 
playing the part of an object- 
lesson to some member of the 
company. My left-hand neigh- 
bour, for instance, may be 
showing symptoms of lapsing 
into taciturnity. In an in- 
stant our hostess pounces upon 
him, and he is invited to pass 
on some remark tome. As he 
has no English and my know- 
ledge of German is very limited, 
and as furthermore I am some- 
what deaf and obtuse, he has 
all his work cut out. 
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“Speak slowly,” ejaculates 
my instructress, who is not a 
little jealous of her pupil’s pro- 
gress, and happens to be sitting 
exactly opposite to me. Pres- 
ently, when I decline to under- 
stand, she proffers her assist- 
ance. And, finally, my hostess’s 
small son, Herr Kind, as I call 
him, adds his childish pipe, and 
between the trio something is 
at last knocked into my stupid 
head. At any rate, a silent 
tongue has been set wagging. 

But even in the heat of a 
lively conversation our Frau 
Doctor is not neglectful of an- 
other duty. A careful regula- 
tion of diet forms no small part 
of the system, and from her 
seat of authority she keeps a 
vigilant eye on some of her 
guests. One day an emphatic 
nod of the head causes my little 
Bavarian friend to reconsider 
her decision to reject some 
vegetable concoction that is 
being handed to her; on an- 
other a warning shake is suffi- 
cient to induce an old Dutch 
gentleman, blessed with a very 
comprehensive appetite, to re- 
place on the dish the portion 
of ice-cream which he was in 
the act of transferring to his 
plate. 

“You're like the mother of 
a family, Frau Doctor,” he 
grunts, but not ungraciously, 
while he submits to the decree. 

“And you the naughtiest 
boy in it,” is the instant and 
uncompromising answer. 

Alas! I could not if I would 
reveal one-half of the mysteries 
of the diet. It is a matter in 
which perhaps, by the grace of 
Providence, I take less personal 
interest than do some of my 
neighbours here. To the aver- 
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age Englishman, who takes 
plenty of outdoor exercise and 
enjoys indifferently good health, 
the question of eating and 
drinking does not appeal as a 
matter of primary importance. 
Only when by evil chance he is 
fairly in the doctor’s clutches 
does he begin to realise that 
there are things to be eaten 
or drunk with impunity, and 
things again to be avoided like 
poison. Some meals, of course, 
one man will eat with more 
relish than another. The pos- 
sessor even of what we call a 
good healthy appetite uses some 
measure of discrimination, and 
on a day when he is called 
upon to eat—for it is part of 
the day’s work to eat some- 
thing—a form of food that is 
not wholly to his fancy, he 
will either disguise or seek to 
improve the taste of it with 
chutney, pickles, Harvey’s 
sauce, or some other form of 
relish. For are not all of us 
a little bit inclined to be like 
theschoolboy, “greedy for nice,” 
on occasion, even if, in the ab- 
sence of the nice, we allow the 
comparatively nasty, adulter- 
ated or unadulterated as the 
case may be, to serve the pur- 
pose without grumbling? Only 
within the last few weeks have 
I become convinced that a cer- 
tain old gentleman was, after 
all, somewhere nearly on the 
right tack when, by stony 
silence, prolonged stare, and 
indignant grunt, he rebuked a 
young friend of mine who had 
ventured to address a remark 
to one who was sedulously and 
earnestly going through the 
whole programme of a city 
dinner. Dyspepsia is probably 
in store for the old gourmand ; 
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but I doubt whether he will 
suffer from nervous breakdown, 
the terrible malady which, like 
the sword of Damocles, is ever 
hanging over the head of that 
restless mortal who seems to 
regard the time spent over his 
meals as so many good hours 
wasted, and finds in ‘The Finan- 
cial News,’ or possibly in ‘The 
Sportsman,’ an indispensable 
adjunct of the breakfast-table. 
We should be a longer-lived 
and far less careworn race, both 
in England and America, if 
letters and newspapers were 
timed never to reach our doors 
until we had leisurely eaten 
and properly digested one meal 
at all events in the day. 

About our diet here, how- 
ever. Well, it is liberal enough 
in all conscience’ sake, — too 
liberal, in fact, for that healthy 
resident who has_ claimed, 
among other privileges, the 
privilege of absenting himself 
from the second breakfast. 
Here is the time-table :— 

8-8.30 . Coffee or tea, rolls, 
butter and jam. 

10-10.30 Coffee or tea again, 
but this time with 
all the accompani- 
ments of breakfast 
in an _ English 
country house, and 
a plentiful supply 
of fruit. 

. The midday meal, too 
solid to call lunch, 
as there are al- 
ways at least four 


1.15. 


courses; to say 
nothing of the 
presence of fruit 
compétes, to be 
eaten at will after 
any or every 
course. 
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3.40. . Coffee or tea with 
rolls, &c., as at the 
early _ breakfast, 
and quite the light- 
est and most deli- 
cious sponge-cake 
that I ever tasted. 

7PM. . The evening meal, 
much on the same 
scale as the mid- 
day meal, except 
that there is only 
one hot dish, but a 
plentiful supply of 
cold viands. 

The cooking is quite first- 
rate, and he would be a Syb- 
arite indeed who could not on 
occasion make a hearty meal 
off the admirably served-up 
vegetables. Peas, beans, and 
carrots as cooked in England 
are, by comparison with the 
same articles cooked at our Pen- 
sion, like “‘ chalk to cheese.” 

Now I may make the diet- 
question more clear by recount- 
ing a few of my personal 
privileges. 

The mustard-pot, then, is my 
exclusive property. As it is 
not even put on the table un- 
less I ask for it, I made it my 
business to learn the German 
for mustard before I had been 
six hours in the house. 

I almost enjoy a monopoly of 
the salt-cellar. True, that is 
always in evidence, but it is of 
such tiny dimensions that I 
feel somewhat aggrieved if—a 
thing which happens perhaps 
twice in a week—I see any one 
else meddling with it. Herr 
R—— is the usual trans- 
gressor ; and on one occasion, I 
regret to say, when the Frau 
Doctor was dining out, he 
winked at me and took a dip 
into my mustard-pot. No salt 


then. And yet it is accounted 
almost a criminal offence in the 
English Preparatory School for 
a boy to omit the eating of a 
certain amount of salt. 

Pickles, vinegar, pepper, and 
all other forms of condiment, 
are conspicuously absent. 

I alone am allowed hot milk 
with my coffee, the other guests 
being confined to cold “cream,” 
—Anglice, rich unskimmed 
milk,— which, so the Frau 
Doctor assures me, is far more 
soothing to the nerves. 

This seems to exhaust the 
list of privileges which I actu- 
ally do claim, because in other 
matters I prefer to conform to 
the customs of the house. As 
mutton, the invariable recom- 
mendation of the English allo- 
pathic doctor, appears on our 
table about twice in the course 
of three weeks, I, so degenerate 
are my habits, should eat no 
butcher’s meat at all if I gave 
up my mustard-pot. But I 
should account myself a perfect 
brute if in unnecessary ways I 
was, by reason of my caprices, 
compelling my kind friend Herr 
to be always playing 
the part of Tantalus. 

In the matter of drinkables 
there is a marked absence of 
alcohol. Whisky and red wine 
—these too, again, so often re- 
commended by the faculty in 
England—I have never yet seen 
inside the house. Considering, 
however, that the old Dutch 
gentleman and at least one 
lady patient are allowed per- 
haps two glasses of light hock, 
which has to be freely diluted, 
in the course of the day, and 
that Herr R has a bottle 
of lager beer after the evening 
meal, I feel that they at least 
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cannot grudge me my own 
modest bottle of Pilsener beer. 
The common beverages are: at 
midday, fruit-juice—a fruit- 
juice specially prepared on the 
premises, and vastly superior 
to what I have tasted at a 
restaurant—plentifully diluted 
with cold water, mineral or 
natural, according to the taste 
or the requirements of the 
drinker; in the _ evening, 
“cream” and soda, a far richer 
and more satisfying drink than 
the milk and soda which I have 
on occasion tasted in England. 

The general idea, then, of the 
dietary may be said to be this: 
a plain wholesome meal with a 
total absence of those artificial 
accompaniments which we so 
commonly use to stimulate a 
jaded appetite. These prob- 
ably tend to excite the brain 
and heat the blood, and so, 
both directly and indirectly, to 
promote sleeplessness. 

A few words about the tea 
and coffee. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the ordinary 
Englishman, who likes his five- 
o’clock cup of tea, would wax 
purple with indignation, and 
address with a husband’s brutal 
frankness the wife who ventured 
to offer him the tea which we 
drink here in some such terms 
as these,— 

“What the dickens is this 
stuff, Angelina? The water 
they wash the dishes in, or 
what? You don’t call it tea, 
do you?” 

Something of the sort—I 
blush now when I think of it— 
I hurled, or at least got my 
interpreter to hurl, at the de- 
voted head of the innocent 
maid-servant who brought a 
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pot of the regulation tea of 
the establishment to our room 
within an hour of our arrival. 
The girl smiled, hesitated, 
opened her eyes rather wide, 
and carried off the offending 
article, only to return five 
minutes later with a precisely 
similar sample. 

“Stupid thing,” I growled, 
“we'll let it stand a bit.” So 
I shook the pot by way of 
encouraging the tea to draw, 
let it stand for a good five 
minutes, and at the end of 
that time had the satisfaction 
of discovering that my tea was 
certainly cooler but no stronger 
than before. 

“Well, I’m bothered!” and 
with that I tried an English- 
man’s last resource—seized my 
spoon and stirred vigorously, 
only to find that there was 
nothing in the pot to stir but 
water. 

Take this to heart, you Eng- 
lishmen who pride yourselves so 
much on your temperance and 
lose no opportunity of declaring 
that you prefer a really good 
cup of tea to the finest glass of 
port wine in the world. That 
“really good cup of tea,” taken 
two or three times in the course 
of the day, is in all probability 
responsible for the indigestion 
that is making your life a 
burden and robbing you of 
your proper amount of sleep. 

The coffee is much on the 
same principle. The nerve- 
patient is welcome apparently 
to drink as much “coffee” as 
he likes, but he will find that 
he is in reality only drinking 
so much dark -coloured hot 
water, of which a surfeit is 
comparatively innocuous. Nor 
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will the water be too hot, be- 
cause the heat is tempered by 
the “cream.” Café noir is 
rigidly tabooed here, and prob- 
ably some of us might sleep 
more soundly at night if it was 
tabooed all the world over. 

Here, then, is a question that 
I am seriously debating in my 
own mind. Having conformed 
to the customs of the place and 
drunk the weak coffee, — the 
still weaker tea I drew the line 
at, and have never tasted tea 
since my early experiment, — 
and having even arrived at the 
stage of not disliking it, what 
line am I to follow when I 
return to home-life? Already 
it has been my evil fate to 
discover that serious danger 
is incurred by any one who, 
having become habituated to 
the weaker preparation, sud- 
denly adventures upon what 
we should call in England 
“ good” coffee. And it is prob- 
ably the same with the tea, 
Let me add that, although I did 
not come here in search of rest- 
cure, a partial compliance with 
the dietary enforced upon the 
bond fide patients has without 
doubt sensibly strengthened my 
nerves. Shall I, then, hereafter 
have the courage of my con- 
victions and insist upon having 
my own private tea-pot or 
coffee-pot at the risk of being 
deemed a faddist, or shall I, 
like the sow that has been 
washed, gradually return to 
my old-time wallowing in the 
mire? 

Now about other times and 
seasons of the day. It has 
already been said that the rest- 
cure patient is not intended to 
be the devil’s servant and to 
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sit still and twiddle his thumbs 
until his master thinks fit to 
employ him. And as I have 
written down the word “devil,” 
let me quote the very comfort- 
ing opinion held by the good Pro- 
fessor here, who has devoted his 
life to the healing of nervous 
disorders, and has strong claims 
to be accounted the greatest 
nerve-doctor of the day. It is 
simply this. ‘‘ No nervous dis- 
order, no disturbance of the 
mental equilibrium, is to be 
accounted incurable, unless it 
can be proved to be the result 
of vice.” I do not know how 
far the point of inherited tend- 
encies comes in, or whether the 
question “Did this man sin or 
his parents ?” is ever before the 
great specialist’s mind. But I 
can quite imagine that almost 
as many patients are attracted 
to this quiet town by the know- 
ledge that the Professor holds 
this theory as by his world- 
wide reputation. Strong faith, 
then, is a firm stepping-stone 
to complete recovery. 

To proceed. We rise, as the 
breakfast hour indicates, at a 
tolerably early hour in the 
morning. At seven o'clock, 
shall I say? In some cases 
doubtless a good deal earlier. 
For the hot bath, not for 
ablutionary purposes only, is 
often prescribed, and now and 
again a patient is ordered to 
stay in the bath for two hours 
at a stretch. Has the water 
here any special properties? 
Not so, I fancy. For the pur- 
pose required the waters of 
Jordan will be found as effica- 
cious as those of Abana and 
Pharpar. For the water of 
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up to the proper temperature. 
What that temperature is I 
cannot give in degrees, because 
I get hopelessly mixed over 
these German thermometers, 
but, roughly speaking, it may 
be described as just as hot as 
the patient can bear, and then, 
perhaps, a shade hotter. I 
conclude that the idea is to 
promote a feeling of gentle 
lassitude and relaxation apart 
from actual fatigue. For the 
rest-cure patient is in search 
among other things of a sen- 
sible amount of natural sleep— 
“sleep without anything” (z.e., 
without an opiate) my hospital 
nurse calls it. And later in the 
day he has the opportunity of 
indulging in the nap which a 
long spell of the warm bath is 
liable to encourage. 

What goes on between 8.30 
and the 10 o’clock meal is be- 
yond my ken. Being bound by 
no regulations, I hold it advis- 
able to absent myself from the 
premises when a meal that I do 
not require is in progress, and 
am in the habit of strolling 
down to the town after my 
own breakfast. For having it 
in my mind one day to strike 
yet another meal off my pro- 
gramme by omitting breakfast 
No. 1, and making breakfast 
No. 2 serve the double purpose 
of breakfast and luncheon, I 
came to signal grief. I was 
quietly enjoying myself over 
a pipe and a novel in a shady 
corner of the garden when the 
gong for the mid-day meal 
sounded. Naturally enough I 
took no notice of it. Presently, 
however, it sounded again, and 
then a third time, and a minute 
later came a triumphant “ Hi, 
spy I,” or its German equiv- 
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alent, from a very hot and ex- 
cited maid, who had just dis- 
covered my hiding-place. Then 
I found to my horror that the 
whole company was allowing 
the soup to cool before their 
eyes while they were awaiting 
the return of various search- 
parties who had been sent in 
quest of me. 

“Take a horse to the water,” 
and so forth. That was not 
my experience. For I had to 
sit down and eat something 
much against my will, and to 
sit at the table for more than 
an hour while other people ate 
a good many somethings. 

Warned, then, by this sad 
experience, I keep well out of 
harm’s way when a supererog- 
atory meal is at hand or in 
progress. 

When, however, at 10.30 I 
find my way to my pet veran- 
dah, I never fail to see the old 
Dutch gentleman, armed with 
a very blunt hatchet, splitting 
firewood as if his daily bread 
depended on it. In his shirt- 
sleeves, breathing like a gram- 
pus, and perspiring freely, he 
chops away for dear life until 
he has filled quite a large 
basket. Not at first realising 
the fact that this manual labour 
forms an essential part of his 
daily programme, and being 
more or less qualified to see 
that he knew rather less of 
the gentle art of wood-splitting 
than a Polar bear might be ex- 
pected to know, I once in all 
innocence proffered my assist- 
ance, But lo and behold, with 
the aid of much gesticulating, 
much shaking of the head, and 
a fair amount of growling and 
vehement repetition of the 
monosyllable “Nein,” I was 
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given to understand that I 
had better mind my own busi- 
ness, and that if my business 
lay in the wood-splitting line 
I must find my own hatchet 
and my own wood and start a 
rival establishment. Doubtless 
one lesson in the art of keeping 
myself to myself ought to have 
been sufficient. But a few 
days later I put my foot into 
it again. The old wood-splitter, 
being as I said a none too 
clever workman, is by way of 
using a good deal more violence 
then the operation requires, 
with the result that the split 
fragments fly about right 
merrily. Although I am gen- 
erally by way of keeping well 
out of the range of fire, a 
misguided fragment of wood 
chanced to roll under my chair, 
and I had picked it up and had 
risen to put it in the basket, 
when with a loud “ Nein, nein, 
nein,” the old gentleman pointed 
to the spot where it had lain, 
and signalled to me to replace it. 
I shrugged my shoulders and 
obeyed. But he evidently had no 
confidence in my power to resist 
temptation, for after staring 
hard at me for some seconds, 
he dropped his hatchet, rushed 
up to me, and diving under my 
chair with an agility that Mr 
Pickwick might have envied, 
after much growling and grunt- 
ing retrieved it. It was evid- 
ent that the due collection of 
the scattered sticks is part and 
parcel of the day’s work, but 
for the moment I really thought 
that the old fellow had been 
seized with a fit of hydrophobia, 
and was going to bite my legs, 
which I therefore hurriedly re- 
moved. Once in a way, pre- 
sumably when there is a suffi- 
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cient stock of firewood in hand, 
my old friend is promoted or 
degraded to hoeing the garden 
paths, and I am inclined to 
fancy that he is a better per- 
former with the hoe than with 
the hatchet. When my know- 
ledge of German is sufficiently 
advanced, I mean to suggest 
to my hostess that it would 
add materially to my comfort 
if by way of a change he could 
be turned on to clean out the 
huge rabbit-hutch—I might 
almost call it rabbit-stable — 
once in a week. At present 
the cleaning of this Augean 
stable seems to be a treat 
especially reserved for the first 
day of Herr Kind’s holidays, 
when the youthful Hercules 
sets to work with a will. Some 
of the scent resulting from the 
operation doubtless rises to the 
heavens, but a good deal more 
than I quite appreciated per- 
meated to my verandah and 
fairly routed me. The rabbits 
themselves, eight in number, 
are truly remarkable animals, 
of so large a size and so om- 
nivorous a character that I 
cannot help thinking that one 
of their remote ancestors must 
have been a pig. They are fed 
upon the refuse of the house 
and garden, and seem ready at 
any hour of the day to devour 
whatever comes handy, rang- 
ing from rich cake to fuchsia 
blossoms. I seldom pass their 
habitation without contribut- 
ing something to their support, 
for I owe them a deep debt of 
gratitude for the prompt way 
in which they disposed of a 
truly awful bit of birthday 
“tart” which threatened me 
with nightmare. Of that birth- 
day tart more anon. The pros- 
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pect of the “tart,” which was 
on view in the morning, fairly 
frightened me from the after- 
noon coffee gathering, and I 
obtained permission to have 
my coffee in my own room. 
But nothing daunted, and on 
hospitable mission bent, the 
kind old Dutch frau, the owner 
of birthday and birthday “tart,” 
insisted on bringing a mighty 
slice to my room, a proceeding 
which fairly put me on the 
horns of a dilemma. A refusal 
would have hurt her feelings ; 
had I been tempted and eaten 
of the delicacy I could not have 
answered for my own. So I 
accepted with much bowing 
and scraping till I had fairly 
bowed and scraped the good 
old dame out of the room. 
And then? Well, I wrapped 
my treasure up in brown paper 
and conveyed it to the rabbits, 
who devoured it in half no 
time. 

His task completed, the old 
Dutch gentleman disappears 
for a spell to get a tub and 
a change of clothes. The 
former, by the way, is a pure 
matter of conjecture, but the 
latter a certainty; for he 
presently reappears very spick 
and span, and carries off any 
stray letters to the post and 
then prolongs his walk, for 
I see his face again no more 
till the mid-day meal, upon 
which he brings to bear a 
thoroughly hearty appetite. 

My friend Herr R——, I am 
told, spends his morning in the 
study of horticulture and so 
forth at the Botanical Gardens ; 
while the ladies pass their time 
in doing useful work of various 
kinds in public, and some of 
them—so at least I gather— 
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supplement this by gymnastic 
exercises in their own rooms, 
One, armed with scissors and 
basket, cuts off withered blooms 
in the garden and fresh flowers 
for the dinner-table; another 
goes off to the market; and 
my German instructress, who 
hails from Munich, slices beans, 
stones cherries, or strips cur- 
rants off their stalks with a 
view to the fruit-juices and 
fruit or vegetable compétes, 
No one in fact, except myself, 
is allowed to pose as unem- 
ployed. Even I, too, am oc- 
casionally called upon to pay 
for my German lessons in kind 
—.e., by giving instruction in 
the English language. And I 
flatter myself that my English- 
German is at least as well pro- 
nounced as the lady’s German- 
English, neither the one nor 
the other being of a very high 
order of merit. My own mis- 
takes are too many to enum- 
erate; her great stumbling- 
block is the letter o. 

“Nein,” she says to me, 
*Engglisch Noo.” 

‘Not noo, no.” 

A look of bewilderment on 
her part followed by much 
preparation of the mouth, 
then—‘“ Now.” 

I shake my head and repeat 
“No,” only to get after further 
mouth-preparation, ‘‘ Neu.” 

After the mid-day meal, to 
which I find that all my Ger- 
man friends bring a far better 
appetite than I can ever boast 
of, follows the siesta, lasting 
for at least an hour and a half. 
Personally, I retire to my room 
to smoke, and either read or 
write in privacy. For I could 
not help perceiving that I was 
hurting my kind hostess’s feel- 
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ings, and perhaps setting a 
bad example, by carrying off 
a book to a corner of the 
garden. When on my first 
arrival she once caught me 
in the act, she raised a warn- 
ing finger and shook her head 
at me. 

“Why?” I asked an Ameri- 
can nurse, who is kind enough 
to keep me posted in the regu- 
lations of the establishment. 

“Because you ought to lie 
down and rest and try to let 
nothing occupy your mind. 
Then you will find sleep come. 
To read a book is the worst 
preparation for going to sleep ; 
it draws the blood to the brain, 
and makes the brain active.”’ 

And yet how many hundred 
times could I have sworn that 
I had read myself to sleep 
when in reality I had fallen 
to sleep in spite of reading. 

“But,” I argued, “ one can 
be read to sleep surely?” 

“Do you like being read 
aloud to?” 

“No, I hate it.” 

“Exactly so, and that is 
why it sends you to sleep. It 
does not interest you, and so 
does not make your brain 
active. If you read yourself, 
the book does interest you or 
you wouldn’t read it.” 

Is it not so? Is it not 
indeed a fact that a dull 
sermon is the best soporific in 
the world ? 

After coffee, roughly speak- 
ing that is about four o’clock, 
if it is neither too hot nor too 
wet, people are despatched on 
various expeditions. In this 
country, abounding in steep 
hills, even a so-called drive 
involves a very fair amount of 
arduous walking, while the 
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keen mountain air, the lovely 
scenery, to say nothing of the 
profusion of wild-flowers, are 
sufficient inducements to the 
enjoyment of pedestrian exer- 
cise. But, inducement or no 
inducement, the patients one 
and all are bundled out of the 
house and told to make the 
best use of their time—standing 
idle, whether in market -place 
or garden, being a distinct 
breach of discipline. 

I must own that I feel my 
racial inferiority, or it may 
be the lack of sufficiently scien-— 
tific preparation, the more 
acutely when we al meet again 
at the evening meal, and I see 
one or another of my Teutonic 
neighbours eating in one and 
the same sandwich, which he 
has manufactured for himself, 
German sausage, ham, cheese, 
and butter. This is, of course, 
a mere matter of taste. For 
it is quite possible that in the 
course of the meal I may find 
myself eating exactly the same 
things—separately. It is a 
comfort that we do not have 
quite so long a sitting as in 
the middle of the day. 

A sharp walk between eight 
and nine is taken by, and pos- 
sibly prescribed for, some of 
our party, and an hour or so 
later every one, except myself, 
is either in the hot bath or in 
bed. In obstinate cases, when 
sleep refuses to come in spite 
of the means that have been 
taken to ensure it, resort is had 
to the cold pack or compress, 
which can at pleasure be ap- 
plied to head, waist, or chest. 
I may be very ignorant, but I 
had never heard the expression 
“cold pack” until I came here, 
nor even of cold compress on 
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the head. In extreme cases a 
mild sedative is given, and 
some of the mineral waters 
taken with the meals possibly 
have a composing influence, 
but nothing in the way of 
what I believe are called 
“cumulative” sléeping-draughts 
is utilised. Indeed, the German 
methods of healing seem to be 
comparatively independent of 
drug-taking. 

I have tried to show that in 
addition to due attention to 
diet, carefully arranged time- 
_ table of occupation, and the 
employment of warm bath and 
cold pack, faith and hope on 
the part of both doctor and 
patient play no unimportant 
part in the cure. 

But to all this must be 
added, not exactly charity as 
a whole, but the sympathetic 
side of charity. For we are 
by way of being taught here, 
perhaps more efficiently than 
Aristotle could have taught 
us, that man is indeed a social 
being, and that we are there- 
fore expected to take at least 
as much interest in our neigh- 
bour’s sufferings and our neigh- 
bour’s daily variations of health 
asinourown. Nay, even more 
interest. For the man or 
woman who, sent to a rest- 
cure pension, is content to 
remain self-centred, and to 
think from morning till night 
of nothing beyond self’s condi- 
tion, selfs improvement, or 
self’s deterioration, is putting 
a very formidable obstacle in 
the way of self’s cure. 

Take, if I may again venture 
to tread upon very delicate 
ground, the example of our 
dear Frau Doctor. You can 
read, if you look closely, the 
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lines of sorrow in her face, 
Yet from the bottom of my 
heart I believe that she is 
among the happiest of women, 
happy because her life has re- 
solved itself into one long 
course of thinking for and 
devising for others. Her sunny 
smile and her cheery greeting 
will provoke a response from 
the most confirmed grumbler, 
and temporarily drive away the 
blue devils from the most 
melancholy hypochondriac. 

“Frau K had such a 
good night,” she announces to 
my old wood-splitter, as if it 
was the one bit of news that 
he had been waiting to hear. 

She forgets to add—this is 
a piece of intelligence conveyed 
to me later by Frau K—— 
herself—that in order to ensure 
that good night, our Frau 
Doctor herself has been sleep- 
ing in the patient’s room. 

‘“‘T shall put a maid to sleep 
in your room, if you have 
no objection, to-night, Frau 
K »’ she had said, “in case 
we have a thunderstorm.” 

Only when the midnight 
awakening—that hideous form 
of awakening caused by the 
nightmare incidental to the 
malady—came did the patient 
discover that the supposed 
maid sleeping or affecting to 
sleep behind a screen in a 
corner of the room was the 
Frau Doctor. A little food, a 
glass of milk, a few soothing 
words, and the patient fell into 
a really refreshing sleep, which 
lasted till seven o’clock in the 
morning. And the rest -cure 
patient who can once win two 
or three consecutive nights’ 
sleep is already well on the 
way to a complete cure. 
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Here is a little story, recall- 
ing perhaps childish days, but 
very typical of the way we live 
here. I had awoke at about 7 
o’clock one morning, and was 
thinking of getting up, when 
I heard under my window the 
sound of children’s voices 
bursting forth into melody. 
How bright and sparkling the 
tune, and how divinely those 
children sang! Peeping out 
of the window, I saw some 
fifteen to twenty black-robed 
and pasty-faced urchins sing- 
ing for all they were worth, 
while an old man in the centre 
of the group played the part of 
conductor. From one song 
they went on to another, and 
the little concert lasted for a 
good half-hour, a half-hour 
that I should like to have re- 
peated every morning of my 
life. 

“Is it a great day in Ger- 
many?” I inquired when I 
came downstairs. 

“A great day here,” was the 
answer. “It is the Frau’s 
birthday,” and our hostess in- 
dicated a sweet-faced old Dutch 
lady. 

Of course I jumped up and 
congratulated the good old 
dame, and she took me by the 
hand and with infinite pride 
led me to inspect her pretty 
birthday table, which was 
covered with little offerings of 
fruit, flowers, china, &c. And 
in the middle of all stood that 
birthday cake or “tart,” with 
her name stamped upon it in 
coloured sugar. I was horrified 


to find that I was the only 
person in the house who had 
not been in the secret—the only 
one, therefore, not represented 
by an offering. 
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“You came so lately we did 
not like to tell you,” whispered 
the Frau Doctor, who read 
my disappointment in my 
face. 

True, I had only been in the 
house four days, and on each 
and every one of them the old 
Dutch lady had made tender 
inquiry as to the progress of 
my invalid. However, I got a 
little bouquet of flowers before 
the midday meal, which was 
placed with a card on her plate, 
and I shall never forget the 
charming way in which the re- 
cipient put them to her lips 
and then bowed to me. 

At the mid-day meal the old 
Frau sat like a queen enthroned 
in a state chair, quite beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, at 
one side of the table, and when 
by special dispensation some 
right good hock went the round, 
every member of the company 
in turn walked up to her 
chair and clinked glasses, first 
with her and then with each 
other. Then, standing up, we 
drank her health with a “Hoch, 
hoch, hoch!” 

The festival, in one form or 
another, lasted throughout the 
day, and I retired to bed with 
a feeling not so much that it 
had been, as it will doubtless 
read, rather childish, as that 
I wished we people at home 
were occasionally a little more 
childish than we are. ‘“ Merry 
old England” we are pleased 
to call it, and yet in the frivol- 
ities of life it is, except perhaps 
for the children, as dull as 
ditch-water. 

I need not describe at length 
our other birthday, of which 
my good Herr R—— was the 


hero. There was much the 
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same ceremonial, and on that 
occasion as I was no longer a 
new comer, my tiny offering 
appeared on the birthday table. 
Also, a man’s age not ranking 
among the Eleusinian mysteries, 
among the ornaments of the 
table figured a tray, whereon 
were fixed in a pyramid of 
mould gaily coloured candles 
which informed those who were 
minded to count them, how 
many years the kindly Herr 
numbered. These were duly 
lighted up in the evening, when 
a loving cup went round and 
the Herr’s good health was 
heartily drunk for the second 
time in the day. 

On another day, the eve of 
the departure of our hostess’s 
mother, to all of us a welcome 
visitor, was made the occasion 
of a little festive celebration, 
—rather a sad celebration to 
some of us, who felt that in 
all human probability we should 
see her face again no more. 
“Liebe wohl,” kind old dame! 
May your days be long and 
prosperous in whatever part of 
Germany you make your home! 
You have deserved well of the 
Fatherland, not only in virtue 
of your kindly nature but as 
being the mother of our Frau 
Doctor. 

In conclusion, by way of 
showing that I have not in 
any degree exaggerated the 
bonds of sympathy which, bind- 
ing together the inhabitants of 
our quiet Pension, helped us all 
to forget to brood over our 
own misfortunes,—let me quote 
a few facts from my own 
experience. 
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An American patient, even 
in the days before I made his 
acquaintance,—+for he seldom 
at that period stirred out of his 
own rooms,—made it his busi- 
ness to question his nurse each 
morning about my dear invalid, 
sent me several messages of 
sympathy, and, fearing that I 
might be short of literature, 
never omitted to send his 
‘Morning Post,’ often before 
he read it himself, to my room. 

Not one member of the usual 
company at the dinner-table 
omitted at some time in every 
day to waylay me in the hall 
er on the staircase, and make 
anxious inquiries about the re- 
port I had received of a child 
whom none of them had ever 
seen. 

Finally, when good news 
came at last, the Frau Doctor 
said to my wife— 

“Every one in the house is 
rejoicing in your husband’s 
joy.” 

Nor was this a mere figure 
of speech. I received warm 
congratulations on all sides. 
Herr R accompanied by 
the Fraulein von B made 
his way to my verandah and 
put in front of me a bit of 
paper thus inscribed: “ Melior 
sanitas filiz tuz et mihi et 
virgini Von B maximo 
gaudioest. Gratulamur.” The 
maids grinned all over the face 
when they met me in the pass- 
ages; the bathman, a most 
amusing as well as useful char- 
acter, seized me by the hand 
and repeated over and over 
again the one word he thought 
I might understand—“ Besser.” 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE RECLUSE (continued). 


WILMOT accepted the deli- 
cate rebuke, but tried to turn 
it off jocularly. 

“Then I have come to the 
right source to discover my 
missing partner and my wag- 
gon,—in fact, to solve a great 
mystery.” 

“ But the keenest hound must 
have a scent to work upon.” 

Mr Smith sat down in a 
lounge -chair and lit up his 
pipe. His attitude invited the 
story Wilmot shrank from tell- 
ing—at least, in its entirety. 

“Mine is a strange story,” 
he began,—“ the sort of thing 
one reads about in fiction but 
rarely meets in real life.” 

“Kither your acquaintance 
with South Africa is very 
slight or your story 7s passing 
strange,” said Mr Smith re- 
flectively. “You know the 
motto of the country, Semper 
aliquid novi ex Africa.” 

“Yes, but I fear my story 
is not particularly new—at any 
rate, the material is old; but 
the changes rung on it are, I 
think, different to the usual.” 

“Which is another way of 
Saying your experience, what- 
ever it may have been, is of 
the common South African 
type. Shall we say a story of 
phantom fortune, of greed and 
—and the consequences of 
greed?” 

Wilmot looked up with the 
unspoken confession of an 


accurate shot that the dupe of 
the fortune-teller shows when a 
random arrow has struck the 
mark, 

Mr Smith smiled as he noted 
Wilmot’s bewilderment. He 
went on,— 

“T can quite understand two 
partners in an enterprise that 
turns out successfully quarrel- 
ling over the distribution of 
the plunder. That is a common 
story everywhere, and particu- 
larly in South Africa. Have 
you ever noticed that most of 
the discoverers of things worth 
having generally started out in 
pairs and came back alone?” 

He looked at Wilmot under 
his eyebrows. The young man 
was lighting and puffing at an 
apparently refractory pipe. He 
had caught the habit from his 
partner. 

Mr Smith, after a pause, re- 
sumed, speaking with marked 
earnestness,— 

“Tt has been my fate, Mr 
Wilmot, to hear many strange 
stories during the twenty 
years I have been in this 
country. I don’t think it 
possible for a man to tell one 
that would surprise me—or 
shock me. I have seen the 
seamy side of the life of the 
town and the veld, and I 
assure you nothing you or any 
one else could tell me could 
make me think the worse of 
the teller. I have learned 
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sympathy. I am a confirmed 
believer in the theory—it is 
more than a theory, it is a fact 
—that every man is the victim 
of his environment, that his 
crimes and his virtues are 
absorbed out of the atmosphere 
he lives in. The atmosphere 
of South Africa is impregnated 
with everything that goes to 
stimulate the lower and rudi- 
mentary passions,—greed, lust, 
selfishness. The motto, ‘Every 
man for himself,’ which in a 
civilised community a man 
would hesitate to express how- 
ever much he believed it, is 
quoted as often as the Moham- 
medan quotes the precepts of 
the Koran, and with as much 
faith and fervour. The result 
is that we have come to take 
an indulgent view of actions 
that in an older civilisation 
would be regarded with horror, 
and among them is that of 
besting the other man, even to 
the extent of—removing him.” 
* Wilmot had been listening 
with an obvious uneasiness 
that was not unnoticed by Mr 
Smith. 

“You are making a great 
mistake if you think this ap- 
plies to my case. Let me tell 
you my story,” he said very 
unevenly, as if speaking with 
effort. 

“Mr Wilmot, please do not 
misunderstand me. I know 
you must have a story,—a 
painful one,—and I also know 
that it will relieve you very 
much to tell it. I know further 
that a man in such a position 
is often deterred from being 
just to himself out of fear of 
the impression his story may 
have upon another. I 


was 
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trying to convey to you— 
awkwardly perhaps—that you 
need have no such apprehen- 
sion regarding me. I am, as 
I have told you, or rather I 
have been, in the habit of 
receiving strange confidences 
from my fellows. I will only 
say this: Do not tell me any- 
thing unless you feel you can 
trust me; follow your instinct 
in that matter. I always do. 
It was an instinctive faith in 
you that induced me to bring 
you here instead of taking you, 
as I might, to a Kafir hut some 
distance away. You are the 
first white man who has entered 
this door for five years. I 
don’t mention this as an in- 
ducement to you to talk. You 
are under no obligation to me, 
except that I am in a position 
to give you a little better 
hospitality than you would 
receive from any white man 
in the country under the cir- 
cumstances. I only say this, 
—tell me all or nothing. Half 
confidences are an insult to the 
receiver and an injustice to 
the giver.” 

“T felt that you took it for 
granted that I had — done 
something criminal. The fact 
is, I am the victim.” 

‘Perhaps it would be only 
fair if I told you what I know,” 
said Mr Smith. ‘There is very 
little that occurs in this great 
district that I am not ac- 
quainted with. As a matter 
of fact, very little does occur, 
and for that reason such an 
incident as you have been 
connected with becomes of pro- 
found interest. I know that 
three white men took a machine- 
gun to ’Mpfeu, and that a few 
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days ago one of them — was 
buried. I also know that a 
second, accompanied by a 
native, left the waggon and 
rode towards Pietersburg soon 
after. I recognise you as the 
third from the Kafir descrip- 
tion of your long legs and that 
trick you have of screwing up 
your left eye. You have been 
in the habit of wearing a 
monocle,”—Mr Smith smiled,— 
“and abandoned it soon after 
arriving in this country be- 
cause you were chaffed about 
it.” 

“You are well called Ihla- 
kana.” 

“T claim no credit for this. 
I have been kept well informed 
by the natives. They are the 
closest observers in the world. 
The monocle I deduced from 
the description I had of your 
trick with the eye. The rest 
is the fruit of the most perfect 
system of rapid and accurate 
observation and _ telegraphic 
communication in the world— 
Kafir telegraphy.” 

Wilmot smiled incredulously, 
though he was very much 
puzzled. 

“Don’t get the notion that 
I am a mystic, a Kafir theo- 
sophist, or Cagliostro. There 
is nothing uncanny about the 
business. It is only that I 
know the native better than 
most white men, who see in 
him only a brute beast very 
little advanced beyond apedom. 
Believe me, we whites have 
much to learn from the 
Bantu.” 

“So you do not think that 
the average Colonial under- 
stands the Kafir?” Wilmot 
asked. He was not particu- 
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larly interested in the turn 
the subject had taken, but it 
diverted the unpleasant mat- 
ter that was occupying his 
thoughts. 

“How can he? How can 
an illiterate, ignorant man, 
with no soul beyond the ac- 
cumulation of money, under- 
stand the complex psychology 
of a mind entirely new to him? 
He doesn’t understand his own 
race outside his own narrow 
circle. He is as much an 
authority on the Kafir as 
Tommy Atkins is on the 
philosophy of Buddhism after 
five years at an Indian 
station.” 

“T presume you have had 
time and opportunity for 
studying the native?” Wil- 
mot was still fencing to gain 
respite. 

“Yes; I have been among 
them nearly ten years. I have 
ceased to interest myself in my 
own people. Like you, I once 
made a mistake; only mine’is 
irreparable,—yours is not.” 

This was such a direct chal- 
lenge to tell his story and 
justify himself, that Wilmot 
could no longer evade it. He 
plunged boldly in, and told 
everything from the day he 
left Johannesburg to the fall 
from his horse. From that 
event the record was obscure 
and hazy, like the waking 
memory of a bad dream. 


“The unconsciousness is 
easily explained,” said Mr 
Smith. ‘When you fell, you 


struck your right kidney 
against a sharp stone. That 
in itself was sufficient to pro- 
duce light-headedness, but the 
large doses of brandy your 
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friend poured down your 
throat made it a certainty. 
You were probably delirious 
off and on for some time. The 
curious part of an accident 
such as that is, there are little 
or no external symptoms for 
several days, though the pain 
would be great. The bruising 
is internal, and it is not till 
three or four days that it shows 
more than a reddish mark over 
the injured spot, which gradu- 
ally becomes almost black.” 

“Surely you are a medical 
man?” Wilmot interrupted. 

“T have read some surgery, 
among other things,” Mr Smith 
replied evasively. “But tell 
me all you remember after you 
woke up and saw Ellis.” 

““When I came to myself, I 
was lying flat with my face in 
the mud by the side of a little 
spring a hundred yards from 
the waggon. I can only sup- 
pose that I had gone there in 
my delirium. I have a recol- 
lection of being always thirsty 
and dreaming of water.” 

“One of the symptoms of 
kidney trouble—thirst.” 

‘‘T heard voices, and turned. 
I could only see the tail of the 
waggon through the bushes. 
Ellis was pulling out the extra 
sailcloth that was stored there, 
and the man who used to visit 
me in the jail at Pretoria was 
shaking it as Ellis unrolled it. 
I could see also that one of the 
brake-blocks had been removed. 
I caught sight of a revolver- 
case round the waist of the 
man Vollmer, and immediately 
a terrible fit of fear seized me. 
It is no good disguising it,—it 
was the most abject funk. The 
sight of that revolver instantly 
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brought up the glassy, fixed 
eyes of poor old Smeer, and the 
blood on his cheek and beard, 
and an irresistible desire took 
hold of me to get out of sight 
of the waggon. I ran into the 
thick bush and scrambled on 
like a madman: I suppose I 
must have been mad. After 
that my memory of what hap- 
pened is a confused tangle,—of 
scratches, falls, of being held 
fast in thorny bush, of dark- 
ness and cold, and above all, of 
a haunting thirst. I remem- 
ber lying at length to drink at 
a little stream, and as I drank 
a leaf floated past. Exactly 
the same thing had occurred 
at the moment I came to con- 
sciousness when I heard the 
voices, and the whole scene 
and all that I felt and thought 
at the time flashed before me. 
I got up and ran till I suppose 
I must have dropped from 
fatigue, for it was about sun- 
set when I got this second 
scare. The sun was well up 
when I came to, and I was wet 
through with dew and shiver- 
ing. This seemed to bring me 
to myself, for I rose up and 
tried to get my _ bearings. 
Then it was that I knew I 
was lost. After that I only 
remember a sort of madness. 
I believe I talked to myself, 
and I think I blubbered.” 
“There’s nothing to be 
ashamed of in that,” said Mr 
Smith. “You are doing what 
few men have the courage to 
do—telling the truth as to your 
conduct when the pluck and 
heart had been taken out of 
you. Men generally tell only 
the heroic part. I know what 
it is to be lost and starving. 
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A man can no more be a hero 
then than he can be jocular 
and high-spirited in the face 
of a frightful calamity. En- 
vironment, again. When a 
man is fighting purely physical 
conditions, the animal in him 
is master, and he yields to it: 
matter is more potent than 
spirit. And now the question 
is, What has become of your 
friend Hartley, and Golosh? 
I can guess where the native 
is. He bolted if he had the 
chance: if he did not, he has 
joined Ellis and Vollmer. As 
to Hartley, I think he went 
off to Pietersburg to get a 
doctor. A case like yours 
would be very puzzling to him. 
As an old hand, he would know 
that it would be useless wait- 
ing while food was running 
out. He would see that you 
could not be moved, and as a 
practical man he would act. 
As far as I can make it out, 
he left for Pietersburg the day 
after your accident. He must 
have left Golosh with you, for 
the native he had with him 
was a raw youth. I will send 
a messenger to the waggon, 
which is about thirty miles 
east of this place. You had 
better write a brief note bid- 
ding Hartley return with the 
messenger.” 

The plan was acted upon. 
A Kafir was procured from a 
neighbouring kraal and des- 
patched with the note, and 
instructions to bring certain 
articles of clothing, and to 
make a thorough search for a 
certain rhinoceros - hide sjam- 
bok. There was no necessity 
for enjoining a general stock- 
taking and survey. A woman’s 
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scrutiny of the toilette of a 
rival is a careless, resultless 
side-glance compared with the 
comprehensive observation of 
a Kafir. 

The following day Wilmot 
was sufficiently recovered to 
walk round the homestead. 
He saw everywhere evidences 
of the same mechanical in- 
genuity, the same comfort and 
cleanliness and order, that had 
charmed him in the residential 
hut. 

“T have much of the Robin- 
son ‘Crusoe resourcefulness,” 
said Mr Smith, “but you see I 
am ahead of him in the matter 
of tools.’ ” 

They were in a hut devoted 
to the constructive arts. A 
well-built carpenter’s bench 
occupied the centre, and on 
frames around the walls were 
arranged more tools than Wil- 
mot knew the names and uses 
of, while several small articles 
were in varying stages of de- 
velopment. 

“The secret of happiness in 
a life like mine,” said his host, 
“is occupation and method. 
Not the occupation that is the 
outcome of a passing impulse 
to be doing something, but 
occupation on a definite task. 
I have my daily programme of 
duties, and I carry it out 
rigorously, from the milking of 
the cow—for I can’t stand the 
notion of drinking milk in 
which a Kafir has washed his 
hands—to entering up my diary 
the last thing at night. My 
kitchen and flower gardens 
occupy a large share of my 
attention, and repay me, for 
there is very little hard work 
required. Nature is my prin- 
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‘cipal assistant. I don’t know 
what the return per acre was 
from thé Garden of Eden, but 
I don’t think it would beat this 
valley. I have only to scratch 
the surface and throw the seed 
about. The return is so large 
that I don’t even trouble to 
keep away the birds and 
insects.” 

Graham inquired the nature 
of the crops produced. 

“It is easier to say what will 
not, or rather what does not, 
grow than what does. I have 
had but one failure—and that 
I regret more than anything. 
I tried the English primrose, 
but it came to nothing. On 
the whole, perhaps it was as 
well. It might have induced a 
bad attack of home - sickness. 
I have known a pet flower do 
that.” 

“And do you mean to say 
that you have spent years alone 
on this spot and have never 
left it?” Wilmot asked when 
they were sitting over their 
pipes in the living hut. 

**T have been here ten years 
less a few weeks, and you are 
the third white man who has 
been beneath this roof.” 

“‘ Not the third you have seen 
during that time?” 

“Oh no. Sometimes the fit 
takes me to ride out for a day 
or two, and I have occasionally 
come upon white men passing 
through the country. If pos- 
sible, I avoid them; if not, I 
inquire the way in the opposite 
direction.” 

“ And you have selected this 
life voluntarily ?” 

‘“‘ Fate drove me from the life 
that was chosen for me by 
education, position, and tradi- 
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tion. This life is my own 
choice. I told youl once made 
a mistake, as many a better 
man has. It meant social 
ostracism. I made one effort 
to regain the position I had 
lost, but the strain was worse 
than any success could atone 
for. I had always a secret 
longing for a life of compara- 
tive solitude, free from the 
trammels of artificiality, and 
here I have found it. I am as 
nearly happy as that state can 
be attained to by a man who 
has seen life and knows happi- 
ness to be merely a relative 
condition. I have almost 
buried the past, and have very 
little desire to revive it. Of 
course, I have my periods of 
soul-sickness and yearning for 
the might have been, but I 
have one drastic remedy, —I 
refresh my memory with the 
story of my great mistake, and 
in a couple of days I have 
recovered.” 

“Well, as you say, you have 
had a taste of the other life, 
and probably had a _ good 
innings,’ Wilmot remarked, 
glancing at the grey hair and 
careworn face that signalled 
sixty years. 

“For ten years I enjoyed, or 
tried to enjoy, most that comes 
in the way of a man born with 
the means and position to em- 
brace them. Yes, I have 
known what it was to be like 
Byron,—famous at twenty and 
infamous at thirty.” 

Wilmot looked scrutinisingly 
at the face of the speaker. It 
was even older than its first 
impression had suggested, for 
the intense seriousness and 
recital had 
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drawn into clearer prominence 
the lines and wrinkles, and the 
attitude of dejection into which 
he had lapsed in the lounge- 
chair was that of a broken 
man. 

“You have been out of your 
world many years?” Wilmot 
hazarded. 

“Tf, as some poet says, life is 
made up of heart-throbs, not of 
years, then it is centuries since 
I was my other self. As a 
matter of fact, it is barely 
twelve years. I am not yet 


forty.” 
Wilmot stared in wonder- 
ment. Before he could express 


his astonishment Mr Smith 
sprang up with sudden alert- 
ness. 

‘‘Never mind; let the dead 
past bury its dead. Let me 
give you some music,” he said 
with sprightly gaiety. 

He went to a shelf and took 
down a violin, fixed up a music- 
stand artistically constructed 
of bamboo, selected a piece 
from a pile of sheet music, and 
began. 

Wilmot, himself a more than 
usually accomplished amateur 
musician, listened, charmed. 
The performer had that mas- 
tery of the instrument which 
comes of love rather than mere 
mechanical dexterity. The 
listener noted how passages 
were altered and varied from 
the score,—always with effect, 
sometimes with advantage. 
The player went on with 
another piece, apparently un- 
conscious of the approving 
ejaculations, even of the pres- 
ence, of his auditor. When he 
had played the cadenza of the 
fourth selection, he turned over 
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the pieces he had placed on 
the stand as if looking for 
another. Wilmot took advan- 
tage of the pause to ask if 
the player had a well-known 
classic. 

“No; things like that are 
too closely associated with the 
other life. I have a few of 
them, by accident, but I try to 
deny myself by not playing 
them. Fortunately, the supply 
of what is new and good is 
fairly large, and I am forcing 
myself to an appreciation of 
another school of music. It is 
hard, but best for my soul 
comfort. I am thankful that 
South African flowers have no 
scent and the birds no song. 
Music and perfumes can be 
heaven or hell to a man who 
has felt.” 

“Does the same reservation 
apply to books?” 

“Not in my case. I don’t 
know how it is with other men, 
but a book presents new and 
added impressions to me with 
every reading. I—in fact, most 
men view an author’s concep- 
tions and ideas through the 
glass of their own impressions ; 
and as experience grows, so 
they take a broader grasp of 
the subject, and see into depths 
of meaning that were before 
beyond them. That is particu- 
larly true of poetry. ‘In 
Memoriam,’ for instance, is not 
the same thing to men of 
different age. Its application 
grows with experience, like a 
text-book on whist or chess: 
it is not till the tyro has be- 
come expert that he can appre- 
ciate the complexities of the 
master-mind. The best-read 
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half that I have, but he had 
regulated his reading by cycles 
of seven years, re-reading each 
work at the completion of the 
period. The result was that 
he found a new book in the old 
every time.” 

“So that, if he reads often 
enough, he will find the author’s 
meaning the very reverse of 
what he thought it when he 
began,” Wilmot suggested 
laughingly. 

“Not necessarily. I take it 
that he develops, and gradually 
levels up to the author. The 
boy reads ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 
because of the thrill of adven- 
ture, and is a little bit dis- 
appointed because the savages 
don’t attack oftener. The man 
sees in it a fascinating vindi- 
cation of the triumph of action 
over adversity.” 

“Which you have realised in 
practice ?” 

“Yes, undoubtedly. Like 
Robinson, my effort has re- 
lieved me of the tortures of 
morbid repining at Fate and 
given me a new motive in life 
—self-centred, no doubt, and 
narrow, for my efforts begin 
and end with myself.” 

“Then you are not desirous 
of extending your benefits and 
privileges to your neighbours— 
the Kafirs?” 

“God forbid that I should 
be an instrument for the de- 
struction of innocence and 
happiness! If it were possible 
for a man to choose his own 
life at the very beginning, I 
should elect to be born in a 
Kafir kraal in this perfect 
region and live their life. 
They begin where we civilised 
beings leave off, content and 
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happy, knowing little physical 
and no mental pain.” 

“Not a very lofty ambition 
for an heir of all the ages.” 

“Perhaps not, according to 
civilised notions. But surely 
that man is to be envied who 
has attained and who can re- 
tain happiness with least pain, 
and that is the position of the 
Kafir as long as he keeps out 
of range of progress. The poet 
you quote saw in the savage 
life the panacea for the pains 
of too much civilisation. If 
the ultimate aim of progress is 
happiness, it has failed miser- 
ably sofar. If it has increased 
our pleasures, it has quadrupled 
our pains. Old Magato, who 
used to be chief up yonder, 
summed up the position to a 
deputation of rival missionaries 
and traders who wanted per- 
mission to settle in his country. 
They urged the usual hypocrit- 
ical pretence of anxiety to 
benefit him and his people. 
‘It is clear,’ he said, ‘that you 
do not agree among yourselves 
which is the right road. Go 
back and settle it, and when 
you are agreed it will be time 
for me to listen.’ The expon- 
ents of the panacea for peace 
and happiness are still fighting 
one another.” 

“T can see that you have ab- 
sorbed the same ideas regarding 
the folly, even the cruelty, of 
civilising the native which 
nearly every man holds after 
he has been among them any 
time; but may it not be that 
the same mental process will 
follow in regard to your pre- 
sent views as you have de- 
scribed in the matter of books, 
—that later experience may 
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reverse your first impressions, 
and you may even tire of the 
solitary life and revert to first 
conditions ?” 

Mr Smith reflected for a 
moment. 

“Until I am convinced by 
results that the civilised state 
is productive of the greatest 
happiness to the greatest num- 
ber, I shall continue to believe 
that the Kafir is nearer the 
summum bonum than the white. 
With regard to my return to 
my world, that is impossible, 
and I do not encourage any 
line of reasoning that would 
make it appear otherwise. I 
do not expect you to believe 
that a man who, like myself, 
has tasted the best that civil- 
isation can produce can resign 
it without a pang, or think of 
it as a thing not desirable. 
But there is such a thing as 
paying too great a price for a 
pleasure; and I am satisfied 
that the pain of striving, even 
if I succeeded, could never be 
atoned for by the result. My 
present life is the least of two 
evils, and I logically select it, 
and spare no effort to make it 
an agreeable substitute. Iam, 
as perhaps you may know, not 
the only recluse in this region. 
There are at least a dozen who, 
for various reasons, have long 
since cut themselves off from 
their fellows and the life for 
which they were intended, and 
are quite content.” 

“Do you ever meet them?” 
Wilmot asked. 

“Very rarely; nor have I 
any desire to know them. We 
have nothing in common, ex- 
cept to be ‘the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot.’ Besides, 
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there is one insuperable bar— 
they all have native wives. 
To my mind that at once re- 
moves a man from all claim 
to consideration as a fellow- 
creature.” 

This was the last time Mr 
Smith spoke of himself. The 
converse had throughout been 
marked by an effort, though a 
certain relief was apparent, the 
natural effect of that hunger 
for sympathetic unburdening 
of a load that can rarely be 
resisted even by the most self- 
contained and reticent. Wil- 
mot recognised that the subject 
was one to avoid, and, much as 
he would have liked to learn 
the identity of this remarkable 
representative of the modern 
hermits, he restrained his cur- 
iosity and sought no more to 
pry behind the drawn curtain. 

The following day brought 
the native who had been sent 
to the waggon. He reported 
having found only the spoor of 
a trek several days old, and 
signs of a long outspan. 

The two men held consult- 
ation. 

“You must stay here a 
month or so,” said Mr Smith, 
“and then get back to the 
Rand by way of Pietersburg. 
By that time the hunt for the 
gun-runners will have cooled, 
and you can slip through with 
something like safety. Many 
things may happen in two 
months, and I will send a Kafir 
down in the interval to make 
inquiries. He can seek employ- 
ment on the Resurgam mine, 
and carry a letter to your 
friend M‘Queen, who will prob- 
ably be able to tell you what 
has become of Hartley.” 
3c 
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Wilmot expressed his grat- 
itude, also his reluctance to 
abuse hospitality. 

“T can appreciate your feel- 
ings,” said Mr Smith, “and I 
can suggest a way of relieving 
you of any scruples on that 
point. You have no money, 
and you will require some if 
you are to get out of the 
country. There is in this dis- 
trict, as you perhaps know, a 
little alluvial gold—not by any 
means as much as the pros- 
pectors think, but if you care 
to work, you can in a month 
or two find sufficient to put 
you in possession of funds, I 
have never worked it myself, 
for two reasons: first, because 
my wants are so small that the 
modest income I receive irregu- 
larly from a little property I 
have elsewhere keeps me sup- 
plied with all the cash I 
need for books, tools, material, 
and a few luxuries; but prin- 
cipally, because I know that I 
could not go on sending raw 
gold out of the district without 
attracting the attention of the 
last people I am anxious to 
see.” 

He showed Wilmot a few 
samples of the gold-dust he 
had washed out at various 
times and places. 

A day or two later the two 
walked a few miles to a spot 
higher up the valley where a 
tributary of the Letaba river 
has its source, and Wilmot was 
initiated into the laborious art 
of washing the river - gravel. 
A couple of hours’ work pro- 
duced half-a-thimble measure of 
gold dust, and decided Wilmot 
to prosecute steady work on 
the spot. 
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In the course of a day or 
two Mr Smith had constructed 
a oradle and the few appli- 
ances necessary for the work, 
which, with a small tent and 
cooking - utensils, were trans- 
ported to the spot ; and Wilmot 
began to sample the joys and 
tribulations of an alluvial gold- 
digger, spending the day at 
work, and returning at sunset 
to compensate for toil by an 
evening made delightful by 
music, books, and conversation. 

The returns, though not 
startling, were good, averag- 
ing nearly two ounces a-day, 
the monotony of a regular out- 
put being now and then re- 
lieved by the appearance of a 
small nugget sufficiently large 
to give promise of better 
things. 

At the end of the month 
they weighed out nearly a 
hundred ounces of gold, worth 
about £350, and the gold fever 
had taken hold of the digger. 
He began to talk of fortunes. 

Mr Smith looked grave. 

“Don’t you think you owe 
me something?” he asked. 

“T owe you everything,” 
Wilmot answered. 

“Then I am going to ask 
you to repay me by abandon- 
ing the work. I am fearful of 
the consequences to both of us. 
Sooner or later the source of 
that gold will be guessed, and 
my life here will be finished. 
I want you to promise to be 
content to leave as soon as 
the messenger returns. It is 
strange that we have not seen 
him yet.” 

Wilmot saw the justice if 
not the logic of the request, and 
consented. Strangely enough, 
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the gravel began to pan out 
poorly within the next few 
days, and the day’s washing 
sank from two ounces to ten 
or twelve pennyweights. 

“T will not show you an- 
other spot,” said Mr Smith 
when Wilmot reported the 
short fall, “and I ask you not 
to seek one.” 

Wilmot did not return to 
the river. 

That evening Mr Smith was 
unusually quiet and distrait. 
At Wilmot’s request he took 
out his violin, and after play- 
ing one or two selections wan- 
dered off into Braga’s serenata. 
He played without music. 
Suddenly he stopped, and put 
down the instrument. 

“Wilmot, you must go,” he 
said earnestly. ‘ Did you hear 
that? Iam drifting back. I 
have not played that for years. 
I dared not. Your company is 
taking me back to the old life: 
it is undoing the work of years. 
You must go.” 

He paced the room excitedly. 

“T think I understand,” 
Wilmot said. “I will go; but 
why not listen to the calling 
and go with me?” 

“You don’t know what you 
ask, Wilmot. If you feel any 
kindness or sympathy for me, 
go;” and he walked out of the 
hut into the moonlight, and 
disappeared behind a grove of 
orange-trees. 

Wilmot did not see him 
again till breakfast-time next 
morning. He was careworn, 
and marked with the evidences 
of a sleepless night. 
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“T have made arrangements 
for a horse and a native to 
guide you to Pietersburg to- 
day,” he said. “TI rely on your 
honour not to show that gold 
till you are out of the Trans- 
vaal, nor to say where you got 
it. I can let you have suf- 
ficient cash to carry you to 
Cape Town, and there you will 
have no difficulty in getting a 
bank-draft on the dust; and 
I advise you to book your 
passage home by the first boat. 
You are too good to spoil in 
this country, and too weak to 
resist the process.” 

Wilmot’s preparations were 
soon completed, the convenient 
bestowal of the gold being the 
most difficult task, which was 
overcome by packing it into a 
revolver-case carried at the 
belt. 

Mr Smith walked by the side 
of the pony a short distance. 
At the orange - grove he ex- 
tended his hand. 

“Good-bye, Wilmot. It has 
been a pleasure to know you, 
and a pain. Go back to your 
old life and live it as a man 
should, and never be led away 
by any false notions that hap- 
piness is to be gained by by- 
paths. Write me that you 
have arrived at Cape Town. 
Address me at Pietersburg, 
but say only you are doing as 
I wish. Don’t try to take me 
out of the present. Good-bye, 
and God bless you.” 

The exile and the mystery of 
his crime went back to the soli- 
tude and silence of the Golden 
Valley. 


(To be concluded.) 











The Robin, 


THE ROBIN. 


IT was the fifth day since the child, 
Our little boy, was dead. 

But yesterday they laid him low 
In his cold and cheerless bed, 

And pressed the earth and strewed the flowers 
Above his golden head. 


Only a little while he drooped 
Before the Christmas-tide ; 

And on that day he stirred no more, 
But lay at rest and sighed: 

“Bless all kind people, God!” he said, 
His hand in mine, and died, 


His mother raised her head. I saw 
Her eyes in tears were drowned. 

She paused, and bent herself, and kissed 
His face, but made no sound. 

Outside a gardener’s footfall crunched 
Upon the frozen ground. 


All I had feared had come to pass, 
For there was always fear, 

Although his cheeks with health were red, 
And his laughter rang so clear. 

It was but five days gone; to me 
It seemed to be a year. 





It was the morning: a clear sun 
Had brought the lingering day ; 
The tufted snow lay light upon 
Each branch and twig and spray ; 
And the birds were piping merrily, 
As it had been in May. 














The Robin. 


The friendly room, as it was wont 
Ere that he was estranged, 

With all its morning gear was set: 
The chairs were duly ranged, 

Each in its place; the cloth was spread,— 
Nothing of all was changed. 


Some one—it was my wife, I think— 
Had set his little chair 

At my left side. His silver cup, 
And his plate and spoon were there. 

He must be coming soon; I strained 
To hear him on the stair. 


The firelight flamed. Our dog had stretched 
His massive length thereby. 

He seemed to sleep, but now and then 
Unclosed a watchful eye, 

’ And raised his tawny head, and gave 

A little whispered cry. 


The unregarded minutes passed 
Till the breakfast-time was done. 

Our hands were idle, and we seemed 
Each other’s eyes to shun; 

For our grieving thoughts were like a cloud 
That hangs before the sun. 


The heavy silence grew; at length 
My wife struck it apart: 

“Courage!” she said; the quiet word 
Pierced through it like a dart; 

And the hand of ice that gripped me sore 
Was melted from my heart. 


I raised my eyes and looked at her, 
And another sound came plain, 

A sharp and tapping sound that ceased 
And then was heard again ; 

And I turned and saw a little bird 

That pecked at the window-pane. 
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The Robin. 


I could not choose but give it ear; 
It might not be denied. 

“A messenger,” I thought, and rose, 
And pushed the window wide. 

And first the robin fluttered off, 
But I beckoned him inside. 


A moment on the sill he perched, 
Then cheerily fluttered in. 

It was no bird, I thought, that came, 
But a wingéd cherubin ; 

For the air that weighed so heavily 
Grew light and clear and thin. 


The old dog stood and wagged his tail, 
And whimpered wistfully. 

Some joy had touched his anxious mind, 
For long he gazed at me 

With understanding eyes, and laid 
His head upon my knee. 


Full soon the robin stayed his flight 
And lit on the empty chair. 

We two sat still, although we yearned 
To give him welcome there: 

For his eyes were like a little child’s, 
And his plumage shone so fair. 


I whispered, “Lo! a feathered soul, 
Come from the realms of grace. 

Be sure he has a happy word 
To speak in the dead child’s place.” 

My pale wife uttered not a sound, 
But a light was in her face. 


A little space he perched, his head 
This way and that way bent. 

He had no fear; his eyes were filled 
With a wonderful content. 


Then he took his dole of scattered crumbs 


And as he came he went. 







































The Robin. 


His flight was like a glancing flame, 
So free it was and gay— 

(It was the hour when he was used 
To draw us out to play.)— 

“Come forth,” it seemed to say, “and take 
God’s shining happy day.” 


It was the fifth day since the child, 
Our little boy, was dead. 
But yesterday they laid him low 
In his cold and cheerless bed, 
And pressed the earth and spread the flowers 
Above his golden head. 
R. C. LEHMANN. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


VULGARITY AND ITS CURE—THE SNOB IN ANCIENT TIMES—-THE CRAVING 
FOR NEWS—THE LOVE OF CROWDS—-THE WORSHIP OF SPEED—THE 
DECAY OF TASTE—THE BOGEY OF INEFFICIENCY—-ENGLAND AND 


JAPAN. 


WE are repeatedly told by 
writers, lecturers, and others, 
that we live in a vulgar age; 
and manifold are the remedies 
proposed to cure the prevailing 
disease, Sir Edward Fry’s 
suggestion, made recently at 
the Birkbeck College, that a 
gentle course of study would 
effect a remedy, does not seem 
practicable or adequate. It 
reminds us of the prescription 
of the hard-hearted doctor who 
assured a dipsomaniac that all 
would be well if only he took a 
little fresh fruit. Now, vul- 
garity is a failing of character 
as much as of intelligence. 
Learning is not necessary to 
the making of a fine gentle- 
man, and we do not think the 
reading of books will ever prove 
a specific. Education, indeed, 
has had a fair trial, and been 
found wanting. The whole 
country was driven to school 
by the iron hand of the law 
some thirty years ago, and com- 
plaints of vulgarity have been 
louder and louder ever since. 
No doubt we have followed a 
false system; we have taught 
the wrong things; we have 
pointed to paltry ideals. But 
it is not easy to find a better 
way, since nobody is sanguine 
enough to bring back into 
our practical curriculum the 
treatises on manners which 
were an efficient guide unto 
the footsteps of our forefathers. 


But before we discuss our 
own vulgarity it is not without 
some consolation that we look 
backward. Vulgarity is no new 
sin. Midas with his pitiful 
ambition of gold was a king 
of snobs. The noisy demo- 
crats sketched by Aristophanes 
were wholly lacking in a sense 
of decency, and the Sausage- 
seller approached very nearly 
to what in these days we call 
a cad. Again, the bore who 
interrupted Horace on the Via 
Sacra was of so common a 
temper that you might match 
him at the next street corner ; 
and you have but to consult 
the works of Martial and the 
satirists, passim, to realise that 
even the worst vices have the 
merit of antiquity. But in 
Greece and Rome the vulgar 
man was rare enough to be 
curious. Though he existed, 
he was not seen without sur- 
prise. In other words, he was 
an accident, not a type, and 
he could not yet dominate the 
whole world by mere force of 
numbers. As we come nearer 
to modern times, the snob 
and the cad both recede from 
our vision. Life was so hard 
under our early kings that 
every man had to keep his 
place and do the best he could. 
Even in the bustling days of 
the Tudors our citizens had 
little time to grow arrogant 
and absurd. The Stuarts, 
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again, in spite of many faults, 
were the stern enemies of vul- 
garity; and though we know 
far less of the people than of 
their rulers, we may safely con- 
clude that the standard of 
manners was higher then than 
now. With the eighteenth 
century a change came. Curi- 
osity and self - consciousness 
brought with them an inevit- 
able vulgarity of mind. Men 
began to question all things, to 
despise the old traditions, to 
esteem a pert flippancy more 
highly than an obedience to 
time-honoured laws. In brief, 
vulgarity increased, not from 
too little knowledge, but from 
too much. 

And to-day the work begun 
in the eighteenth century is 
achieved. At last we are all 
equal, or rather it is the vulgar 
who dictate the terms of life, 
because the vulgar are more 
numerous than the others. 
Sir Edward Fry points to a de- 
sire of display, to a passion to 
rise from one class to another, 
as the source of our vulgarity. 
We cannot agree with his 
diagnosis. The desire to rise 
seems only too rare. The 
most of men are quite content 
to sink down into the obloquy 
‘of commonness. Had they a 
sincere ambition to appear 
better than they were, they 
would not accept the foolish 
‘pursuits and foolish amuse- 
‘ments which are now theirs. 
For very shame they would 
exercise some restraint; they 
would pretend that they took 
an interest in something else 
than bad jokes and in vapid 
jesters grinning industriously 
through horse-collars. But 
they pretend nothing; they have 
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the courage of their vulgar- 
ity ; they have the frankness to 
acknowledge their paltry tastes, 
because they know that they 
will bring them no discredit. 
They laugh hoarsely, because 
their fun is forced; they cry 
easily, because in the theatre 
or in the free library they are 
exposed only to the crasser emo- 
tions. And how should it be 
otherwise? They have been 
given the power of reading, 
without the power of under- 
standing what they read, and 
it is impossible to overrate the 
crimes against taste and de- 
cency which have been en- 
couraged by philanthropy and 
superficial education. 

Of course the most obvious 
symptom of vulgarity is the 
common craving for news; 
and the news which is most 
acceptable is that which should 
never be brought to the gen- 
eral ear. But what people 
want to know is always that 
which does not concern them. 
They are delighted when they 
think they have discovered 
some paltry secret discredit- 
able to somebody whom they 
will never see. If we take, 
as we may, the popular prints 
as a fair echo of the popular 
voice, we must conclude that 
the man in the street, who is 
our master, is never so happy 
as when he is trying a case 
of murder without judge or 
jury, or intruding, cunningly 
and boldly, into somebody else’s 
house. The hero of his ad- 
miration is Paul Pry. Before 
the Columbus who discovers 
not a new continent, but a 
new secret, he bends the knee 
in humble worship. Politics 


have ceased to interest him, 
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save as an excuse for his in- 
satiable curiosity. He knows 
not on which side this or that 
statesman speaks and votes; 
but he knows perfectly well 
where they play golf, and how 
they spend their holidays in 
the summer. For the rest, 
look at the books which our 
educated countrymen read; go 
to the theatres which they fre- 
quent; sit in the music halls, 
where they rock with laughter, 
and you will get some measure 
of their vulgarity. They are 
sad, these amusements of the 
people ; but they are sufficient, 
and their sufficiency is the true 
tragedy of modern life. 

But these are not the only 
symptoms of the disease. The 
men and women of to-day are 
so little masters of themselves 
that they must always go in 
crowds. They are happiest when 
the largest number of them is 
packed into the smallest space. 
They take their pleasures, as 
they like to do their work, in 
common. Now, a crowd, as 
has often been pointed out, is 
always worse in manners and 
intelligence than the _indi- 
viduals of which it is com- 
posed. These, massed together, 
are bolder in the defiance of 
_law and order than they 
would be separate and alone. 
They exaggerate the tone of 
their neighbours, and are proud 
to outdo one another in noise 
and folly. And so they pack 
the football field or overcrowd 
the gallery of our theatres, 
and find their highest delight 
in insulting the referee whose 
decisions do not please them, 
or in shrieking applause at the 
actor whose lack of voice and 
talent they mistake for genius. 
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And if there is anything they 
love better than a crowd it is 
speed. Only let the people move 
about quickly and aimlessly, 
and all will be well. Whither 
they go, and why they are in 
a hurry, it is idle to ask of these 
indolent, hasty travellers. They 
do not know themselves. They 
are bitten with the desire 
of movement, that is all, and 
they will keep moving until 
they die. And not merely 
must they move, but they 
must move quickly. For speed 
is the worst form which modern 
vulgarity takes—speed, useless 
and irrelevant, but always 
speed. Wherever we look we see 
signs of haste without purpose, 
of bustle without design. 
Everywhere we find the same 
inapposite vulgarity, — in lit- 
erature, in the theatre, on 
the high road. But it is in 
vulgar advertisement that we 
have outstripped all epochs 
and all nations. Such wares 
as our countrymen have to 
sell are thrust upon us with 
@ monstrous insistence. The 
hideous hoardings, which rise 
gaunt and terrific at the 
corners of our streets, tell us 
with pictorial effrontery where 
we can find all the things 
which we do not want. Not 
even the greatest names in our 
annals are sacred from the 
advertiser. Nelson is used to 
vaunt the qualities of a brand 
of whisky; and a colossal 
Shakespeare, surrounded with 
a mob of pigmies, is asked to 
call the world’s attention to 
some kind of sauce. But worst 
of all are the advertisements 
of quack doctors, which flatter 
at once the hypochondria and 
vanity of the people. The por- 
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traits of the men and women 
who have been persuaded to 
waste their money upon pills 
are printed as an inducement 
to others to follow a bad ex- 
ample. And as all the world 
delights to scramble into the 
same tram-car, heedless of its 
destination, so all the world 
is ready to take the same 
medicine, which probably cures 
no disease and obviously can- 
not cure all. But the ambition 
of the crowd is satisfied, and 
the vendor of quack medicines 
is almost as great a man in the 
community as the advertiser’s 
tout. 

However, vulgarity, as Sir 
Edward Fry says, is not limited 
to a single class. High and 
low, rich and poor, suffer all 
from the same disease. They 
must all betray their own 
secrets and see their own 
names impertinently printed in 
the journals. If the reporters 
refrain from uncovering any 
corner of life, those who escape 
notice betray not gratitude 
but uneasiness. They cannot 
bear that their friends and 
rivals should be seen in the 
street or at the theatre while 
they are absent; so they, too, 
thrust themselves forward, not 
for amusement, but for dis- 
play. Our houses, our fur- 
niture, all the trappings of 
life, are evidence of the same 
vice. Until a century ago 
there was a living style of 
architecture, and houses were 
adorned in accordance with 
living rules of taste. The 
exhibition which some years 
ago was held in Paris seemed 
to prove that vulgarity was 
the exclusive privilege of the 
nineteenth century —a priv- 
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ilege which has been handed 
on with infinite generosity to 
the twentieth. The furniture, 
the jewels, the costumes which 
gave a splendour to life in the 
reigns of Louis XIV., Louis 
XV., and Louis XVI. were dis- 
tinguished by a beauty which 
was their own. This beauty 
was not borrowed from another 
age, nor carelessly compounded 
of discordant elements; it 
grew naturally out of its 
epoch, and was a simple and 
appropriate embellishment of 
life. But after the Empire of 
Napoleon crumbled in dust 
style ceased to be a living 
thing, and the reign of vul- 
garity began. Since 1815 
Europe has evolved no new 
design. We have mimicked the 
eccentricities of all the world; 
we have mingled in inextric- 
able confusion the wonders of 
ancient Italy and the marvels 
of Japan; we have borrowed 
with a reckless courage and 
no discretion,—and the result 
is that the aspect of modern 
life is ugly when it is not 
ridiculous. 

The country has fared little 
better than the town. There 
was a time when men spoke 
of rural simplicity and believed 
with some reason that vulgar- 
ity could not find its way into 
our villages. The peasants of 
old were poor, underfed, and 
overworked, but they were not 
yet brought down to the 
common level, or squeezed to 
fit the same Procrustean 
pattern. Education and the 
railway, however, have worked 
miracles. The few peasants 
that are left us are peasants 
no more. Their minds are fed 
on the same imbecilities which 
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debauch the towns. They 
have no eyes for the scenes 
around them, no hands for 
the toil which was the pride 
of their fathers. On the other 
hand, they have ready - made 
opinions on the most abstruse 
questions of the day, opinions 
which they take from their 
daily paper and retail to one 
another as though they were 
their own, with a complete 
lack of humour and a perfect 
ignorance as to the meaning 
and pronunciation of words. 
“T don’t care for this official 
question,” said a Radical 
gardener the other day, and 
the fact that he had not the 
smallest notion what it meant 
did not in any way diminish 
the strength of his opinion. 
How much better were the 
countrymen of old! The few 
that are left are not so glib of 
tongue as their children, but 
they have a dignity and honesty 
which we are not likely to find 
again. They live in harmony 
with their environment, and he 
who succeeds in doing this need 
not fear the reproach of vulgar- 
ity. But, as we have said, to 
attempt to cure a common dis- 
ease with a course of reading 
is a hopeless enterprise. The 
world will not rid itself of vul- 
garity until it is born again, 
and it will not be the good for- 
tune of any living man to wit- 
ness this regeneration. 

But if our people is vulgar, 
our leaders are diffident. The 
most of them distrust not only 
themselves but their country. 
Lord Rosebery, for instance, 
long since came to the con- 
clusion that England is decay- 
ing in more serious things than 
taste and manners. Scarcely 
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a month passes but he finds 
some new symptom of danger. 
One day he is appalled by 
the competition of Germany ; 
another day it is the prox- 
imity of France which fills 
him with terror. And now 
he has permitted his voice to 
swell the general chorus which 
proclaims the inefficiency of 
England. A foreword con- 
tributed to Mr Alfred Stead’s 
‘Great Japan’ is an excellent 
specimen of Lord Rosebery’s 
method. He begins by de- 
claring that Japan is “the 
object-lesson of national effici- 
ency,” and he hails that 
country as happy who learns 
it. This is true enough, but 
it is not the whole truth. What 
is efficient in Japan is not 
necessarily efficient anywhere 
else. It is not for us to under- 
rate the success of the wonder- 
ful country which has just 
founded a new empire in the 
East. But to institute a com- 
parison between the Japanese 
and ourselves is to set at nought 
the lessons of history. Though 
old in years, Japan is new 
in civilisation. When, thirty 
years ago, she resolved to 
come out of her seclusion, she 
had no lessons to unlearn, 
no conventions of govern- 
ment and warfare to forget. 
She stepped from the Middle 
Ages into the present day at 
a single stride, and she could 
elude without a struggle the 
prejudices which have grown 
up in Europe through six cen- 
turies. This being so, she was 
free to take her “efficiency ” 
where she found it. All un- 
trammelled she sent her emis- 
saries abroad to choose de- 
liberately the customs and 
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opinions which they thought 
best fitted to the needs of their 
countrymen. And these emis- 
saries went about in perfect 
faith, collecting and comparing 
specimens of policy and tactics, 
like so many butterfly hunters 
with tin boxes and green gauze 
nets. They were willing to 
borrow ideas from anywhere. 
They set only one limit upon 
their enterprise: they would 
add to their collection nothing 
that was Japanese in origin. 
Once upon a time a Japanese 
statesman consulted an English- 
man on a delicate matter. He 
wanted, said he, to publish in 
his own country a handbook 
of Toryism, and he asked in 
all sincerity what handbook 
he should have translated from 
English. The Englishman in 
amazement pointed out, what 
should be obvious, that Tory- 
ism was not the same thing 
in England asin Japan. That 
does not matter, replied the 
Japanese; a book that has not 
been translated from English 
or German has no chance of 
being read by my countrymen. 

Japan, then, has thriven on 
imitation, and for that very 
reason she can never be a 
model to the older nations. 
Being free to pick and choose, 
she has respected neither con- 
sistency nor prejudices. If she 
wears a parti-coloured suit it 
matters not to her, for when 
she cast aside her old clothes 
she became careless of fashion, 
and the marts of the world 
were open to her. But there 
are other reasons why Japan 
can never be an example to the 
Western nations. In the first 
place, her citizens have that 
fine contempt of death which 
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comes only from a contempt 


of life. In the second place, 
Japan, with all her enlighten- 
ment and adaptability, has 
remained an absolute tyranny. 
She has played with the forms 
of parliament; she has her 
Ministers, her Speakers, and 
her Representatives of the 
people. But all are the ser- 
vants of the Mikado in word 
and in deed. Perhaps in the 
future she may discover the 
dangers of popular govern- 
ment, but the discovery is still 
to make, and it is idle to com- 
pare the policy of Japan with 
that which we follow perforce 
in England. It seems, there- 
fore, that the object-lesson is 
not of much service to us, and 
if we may believe Lord Rose- 
bery, England needs no lesson 
from any one. If we may be- 
lieve him, we have always been 
inefficient. “We have been so 
successful in the world,” says 
he, “without efficiency, that in 
the ordinary course of events 
we shall be one of the last 
nations to strive for it without 
someexternal pressure.” What, 
then, is this mysterious quality 
called efficiency which we lack, 
and without which we have 
succeeded so admirably? We 
do not know, and Lord Rose- 
bery does not enlighten us. 
But if we have been inefficient 
throughout our history, if our 
inefficiency broke the efficient 
power of Spain in the sixteenth 
century, crushed the world in 
the eighteenth, and rose su- 
perior even to the genius of 
Napoleon in the nineteenth, we 
have no need of efficiency. Lord 
Rosebery, no doubt, would de- 
clare that our achievements 
were due to accident. But ac- 
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cidents, repeated often enough, 
become habits, and it is idle 
to ascribe to a mere freak of 
courage or genius the result 
which in another is dogmatic- 
ally set down to the vague 
quality of which we hear so 
much from the pessimists. 
Lord Rosebery, however, has 
discovered another sin of Eng- 
land. We are the victims, he 
says, of party. At the very 
moment when the House of 
Commons is losing its influence 
and prestige, he discovers that 
we are being ruined by the 
loquacity of Parliament. This 
sin of party is, we are glad to 
think, a mere variant of German 
competition, or French proxim- 
ity. It is but another bogey of 
Lord Rosebery’s imagining. It 
is true that “ we are all striving 
to put ourselves or our leaders 
into offices or expel other people 
from them.” It is true that 
we have “great debates and 
incessant divisions and spirited 
autumn campaigns.” But the 
country is not governed by 
these exercises in rhetoric. 
Our Ministers, if they are 
worth their place, act as well 
as speak, The best work that 
they do is done in secret, and 
is only revealed to the world 
in its details many years after 
their death. The work of 
legislation is merely secondary. 
Few laws are ever passed which 
have the smallest result for 
good or evil upon the com- 
munity. The affairs of the 
nation are administered, its 
treaties with foreign nations 
are made, in silence and secrecy. 
This part of the country’s busi- 
ness, the only important part, 
remains unaffected by the 
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violence and garrulity of the 
House of Commons. No Prime 
Minister, if he be wise, wastes 
time in the House which can 
be better employed elsewhere. 
And if the rank and file of 
the members like to talk, if 
zealous supporters are pleased 
to organise autumn campaigns, 
they do no harm to the nation, 
and they find an easy outlet 
for their superfluous energy. 
Nor are the excesses which 
the spirit of party encourages 
without their uses; for it is to 
party that we owe the equili- 
brium necessary for good gov- 
ernment. When once a states- 
man has a solid majority at 
his back, he can neglect the 
cackle of his opponents. For 
seven years he is the master 
of the situation; and he is 
converted by this very system 
of party, which Lord Rosebery 
deplores, into an autocrat. The 
admirable foreign policy which 
has been pursued by England 
during the last few years 
would have had but a small 
chance of success if Mr Balfour 
had not had a loyal party be- 
hind him. The insult and 
obloquy with which the Op- 
position have assailed him is 
not of the slightest importance, 
and it is forgotten as soon 
as the newspaper of the 
day is cast aside. But with 
a firm majority at their back 
the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary have been 
able to place England in such 
a position as is the envy of all 
her rivals. 

Is, then, the spirit of party 
so ruinous to the country as 
Lord Rosebery supposes? We 
think not, especially when we 
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remember the alternative. If 
we abolish parties, we must 
hand over the House of Com- 
mons to the changing caprices 
of petty groups which will 
never agree on any two ques- 
tions, and which will effect- 
ually hamper the action of 
all Ministers, whatever their 
opinions may be. We have 
seen in the France of ten years 
since the pitiful achievements of 
discordant and hostile groups. 
The Government was so bitterly 
divided against itself that it 
could neither preserve its own 
dignity nor oppose a bold front 
to foreign nations. This disas- 
ter we have avoided by our 
habits of free speech both in 
and out of Parliament, and so 
long as we have strong Minis- 
ters to control us, it does not 
matter how many words are 
wasted in the House. Even 
eloquence, which was the in- 
vention of the daily Press, has 
had its day. The people is 
more interested in murders than 
in speeches, and our modern 
vulgarity will not be altogether 
in vain if it insists upon the 
curtailment of Parliamentary 
debates. For those members 
who have used the most words 
to express the fewest thoughts 
have spoken to the Press and 
to the Press alone, and when 
their patron deserts them they 
will be shamed to silence. 

If, then, we are to find an ex- 
planation for the “inefficiency,” 
which for so many centuries 
has stood us in good stead, we 
must look beyond the incon- 
veniences of party. And prud- 
ence suggests that we should 
not be too eloquent concerning 
our own weakness. To believe 
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that we have lost our trade and 
our influence is the first step 
towards disaster. If we say 
often enough that we have 
neither ships nor men, we shall 
end by having neither ships 
nor men. The hastily ex- 
pressed opinions of Colonials 
who visit their mother country 
for the first time may com- 
fortably be neglected. We 
need not ask why the foot- 
ball players of New Zealand 
are superior to their English 
rivals, when the answer is clear 
and simple. We have been 
beaten, not because the race is 
inefficient, but merely because 
the New Zealanders are the 
better team. When we send 
fifteen men to New Zealand 
so highly trained and so long 
used to playing together as 
these New Zealanders, we shall 
win as many goals as they, and 
shall not, we trust, accuse our 
rivals of standing upon the 
brink of ruin. After all, it is 
idle to generalise concerning 
the state of the nation. If we 
are vulgar, we are not in- 
competent. To act is better 
than to talk. To grow in 
accordance with our own 
nature is better than to imi- 
tate the first-comer who has 
achieved a brilliant success. 
For if we are to hold our place 
in the world, we must hold it 
as Englishmen, not as sham 
Japanese or pretended Ger- 
mans; and if our ancestors 
who fought at Crecy and 
Poitiers, at Plassey and Quebec, 
in the Peninsula and at Water- 
loo, were inefficient, we may 
bear the reproach of Lord 
Rosebery without fear and 
without regret. 
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A GREAT VICEROYALTY. 


IN a speech made in London 
shortly after Lord Curzon’s ap- 
pointment to the Viceroyalty 
of India, he explained his readi- 
ness to undertake the exile, 
the toil, and the responsibility 
of that great office in these 
words: “I accepted it because 
I love India, its people, its 
history, its Government, the 
absorbing mysteries of its civil- 
isation and its life.” In this 
sentence is summed up the 
underlying explanation of Lord 
Curzon’s connection with our 
eastern dependency; it gives 
the keynote of his whole ad- 
ministration, which prompted 
alike his internal reforms and 
his foreign policy. Ardent 
sympathy with India, with the 
dumb millions of its popula- 
tion, with the fascination of 
its past and the great possi- 
bilities of its future,—this has 
been the mainspring of his 
energy, the motive of his every 
word and deed since he landed 
at Bombay nearly seven years 
ago. This it is which we must 
bear in mind if we would truly 
understand the secret of his 
success, the cause even of his 
mistakes and failures. This 
it is which has mainly con- 
tributed to the achievement 
by him of a position on a 
plane entirely different from 
that of all but a very few 
of his predecessors. For how 
different was the spirit in 
which he approached India 
from that of most of the public 
men who have held the Vice- 
royalty! As he himself has 


told the world, the great prob- 
lem of Asia, the wonderful 
mystery of India, had thrown 
its spell over him since 
the days of his boyhood at 
Eton, and had furnished the 
most engrossing study of his 
life; he had given the best 
powers of his early manhood 
to making himself acquainted 
with the details of its history 
and its ethics, its past, its 
present, and the promise of its 
future; while yet fresh from 
Oxford he had dreamed of 
holding that great position, 
when his official home would 
be the white Government 
House of Calcutta, modelled 
on his childhood’s home at 
Kedleston. In short, he had 
set this before him as the fore- 
most goal of his public life. 
Compare this with the record 
of Lord Dufferin. Of him we 
read that he applied indeed 
for the post of Viceroy of 
India while yet a young man, 
but merely because he did not 
“see much chance of any open- 
ing occurring” at home, and 
was therefore ‘forced to look 
abroad.” The dignity of high 
office, it mattered not much 
whether it was in India or in 
Canada, attracted him, but no 
special love for or fascination 
of the East turned his eyes in 
that direction; and when at 
length the tide of fortune 
brought him to the shores of 
India, it was no particular 
enthusiasm for the country 
which animated him during 
his four years of arduous and 
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not wholly congenial toil. Lord 
Curzon’s enthusiasm may have 
partaken somewhat of the 
Utopian dreams of youth, too 
roseate to be fully realised ; 
but who shall say that this 
fault, if fault it be, was not 
on the right side, or that the 
sympathy which it engendered 
with the people over whom he 
ruled has not already borne 
fruit, to the consolidation of 
our Indian empire? “If I 
were asked,” he once declared, 
“what appears to me to be 
the secret of the proper treat- 
ment of those [frontier] tribes, 
or of Oriental races in general, 
I would reply that it consists 
in treating them as if they 
were men of like composition 
with ourselves.” He was not 
slow in applying this doctrine 
of sympathy to every one of 
the many sides of his work in 
India. It is the underlying 
principle of the frontier policy 
which will long be associated 
with his name. Indeed, it 
may be said that even before 
the idea of his ever becoming 
Viceroy had taken definite 
shape, this principle and this 
policy were foreshadowed in 
his travels along the borders 
of India and in his letters 
from those lands, then seeth- 
ing with fanatical and inter- 
necine strife. As far back as 
1894, when we were on the 
verge of our troubles in Chitral, 
he wrote from that place to 
‘The Times’ that he was con- 
fident he could effect more 
by an hour’s talk with the 
Khan of Dir than had been 
achieved by months and years 
of formal correspondence. So, 
too, in regard to all his deal- 
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ings with the native princes 
of India. Probably no Viceroy 
ever was so genuinely trusted 
and looked up to by them as 
the real and responsible repre- 
sentative of the paramount 
power ; certainly no other ever 
did so much, or succeeded so 
well, in gaining their confid- 
ence by personally visiting 
them, by making himself ac- 
quainted with their individual 
views and their various needs, 
by unaffected and obviously 
sincere sympathy with their 
position, their aspirations, and 
their troubles. Such measures 
as the foundation of the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps, and the 
employment on field-service of 
the Imperial Service Troops in 
line with our regular regiments 
(an innovation which gave in- 
tense satisfaction in all the 
States concerned), are instances 
which may be cited of the 
reality of Lord Curzon’s in- 
terest in the development of 
the native States and their 
rulers; the unmistakable loy- 
alty of the princes at the great 
coronation Durbar, and the 
expressions of genuine regret 
at his departure which have 
poured in from every side, 
whether from the far-off Meh- 
tar of wild Chitral or from the 
cultivated and liberal ruler of 
Gwalior, are sufficient proof of 
his success, and of the bonds 
with which he has strengthened 
our empire in the East. 

If we turn to Lord Curzon’s 
treatment of the many measures 
of internal reform which have 
been dealt with during the 
strenuous years of his Vice- 
royalty, we find on every side 
the expression of the same 
3D 
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ever-present sentiment of sym- 
pathy with India and its 
people. Above all is this 
sympathy shown with “the 
patient, humble millions toil- 
ing at the well and at the 
plough, knowing little of bud- 
gets, but very painfully aware 
of the narrow margin between 
sufficiency and indigence. It 
is to them,” he exclaimed, in 
one of the last and most 
illuminating of his speeches 
in India—“it is to them that 
my heart goes out.” Nor is 
the same feeling absent even 
from those speeches which 
have most aroused discussion 
and hostility by reason of 
their blunt directness and 
their criticism and exposure of 
the foibles prevalent amongst 
educated natives, especially in 
Bengal. If there is one thing 
more than another to which 
Lord Curzon is hostile, it is 
superficiality and sham; and 
it was because of his earnest 
desire to see the people of India 
develop and advance, because, 
too, of his confident belief in 
the possibility of their develop- 
ment, that, when he saw them 
moving on wrong lines, follow- 
ing false ideals under the guise 
of education, he not only set 
about correcting and control- 
ling the direction of their de- 
velopment by means of legis- 
lation in regard to educational 
matters, but also lost no oppor- 
tunity of impressing on them 
what paths they should follow, 
what errors they should avoid. 
“What are the perils,” he 
asked in one of his Convoca- 
tion addresses at the Calcutta 
University, “against which 
you have to be on your guard ? 
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I think that they are two in 
number. The first of these is 
the dull and lifeless perform- 
ance of duty. . . . The second 
is the corollary of the first. 
You must not only learn to be 
self-reliant, but you must be 
thorough. . Efficiency is 
the final test, and self-reliance 
is the golden rule.” In the 
same spirit was that address 
delivered before the same body 
last February, when he incul- 
cated the importance of truth- 
fulness in every walk of life, 
and warned his hearers against 
that tendency to untruthful- 
ness which manifests itself in 
the insidious forms of flattery 
and vituperation. The exag- 
gerated indignation aroused by 
the very moderate terms of this 
address amongst the so-called 
babu class of Bengal and Mad- 
ras was as characteristic of 
the sensitive vanity of “ young 
India” as its delivery was 
indicative of Lord Curzon’s 
fearlessness in the attack of 
whatever seems to him to be 
deserving of censure. 
“Nothing is easier,” he said 
on a former occasion, “than 
for a speaker to flatter his 
audience. I think I could 
without difficulty construct a 
catalogue of Indian virtues, for 
I know them both by contact 
and repute. You might ap- 
plaud, but you would not go 
away any the wiser... . I 
want you rather to see the dan- 
gers to which you are liable.” 
Finally, “ Avoid superficiality ; 
put your soul into your work; 
be strenuous, and assuredly 
you will not fail of honour in 
your own time and country.” 
Certainly he has never failed 
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to practise the precepts which 
he preached. “My view of 
every question,” he declared in 
addressing the Calcutta Cham- 
ber of Commerce in February 
1903, “is that the way to deal 
with it is to understand it, and 
the way to understand it is to 
dig down to the bed-rock of 
concrete fact and experience.” 
This sentence gives us an epi- 
tome of the manner of Lord 
Curzon’s work in India, just as 
his declaration of faith before 
he left England indicated the 
spirit which has ever prompted 
that work. The range of his 
inquiries and investigations, 
the extent of the reforms and 
legislation undertaken by him, 
are astonishing; but far more 
astounding is the grasp which 
he has displayed of every sub- 
ject however intricate it might 
be, the knowledge of detail 
however small, and yet at the 
same time the breadth and 
liberality of his view. Well 
might he claim, when he left 
India last year, “ Reform has 
been carried through every 
branch and department of the 
administration ; abuses have 
been swept away, anomalies 
remedied, the pace quickened, 
and standards raised.” There 
lies the secret of his immediate 
success. Great as have been 
many of the reforms which he 
has carried through, their full 
effect will not, in many cases, 
be realised for years to come, 
by reason of their very great- 
ness and far-reaching char- 
acter; but the influence of 


Lord Curzon’s indomitable 
will, energetic enthusiasm, 
and vigorous intellect had 


made themselves felt in India 
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before he had been a year in 
the country; there is not a 
department of the State but 
has been galvanised and 
vivified by that all-pervad- 
ing energy. “The pace has 
been quickened, the standard 
raised.” 

Let it not be supposed that 
the noble sentiments which 
ushered in this great Vice- 
royalty, and with which from 
time to time during the last 
seven years the Viceroy has 
expounded the principles of 
government, were words only, 
unsupported by a substantial 
edifice of deeds accomplished. 
It is impossible here to attempt 
to deal in detail with the many 
and varied measures that have 
been undertaken and brought 
to maturity, but some of the 
more important and striking 
may be briefly reviewed, and 
these will suffice to show how 
fully Lord Curzon’s love of 
India, its people, and its his- 
tory has borne fruit in the 
results of his administration. 

Soon after he assumed office 
he took occasion to inform his 
Council that he had already 
compiled a list of twelve im- 
portant reforms to which he 
hoped to address himself while 
in India; two years later, when 
some of the twelve had already 
been dealt with, he enumerated 
the whole list, and indicated 
the action which he proposed 
to take on those which had not 
yet been touched. Since that 
time the original twelve have 
all been disposed of, and the 
number of important measures 
to which Lord Curzon has 
addressed himself has been 
doubled and even trebled; but 
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the original dozen contain some 
of the most striking as well as 
the most important, and from 
amongst them most of our in- 
stances may be drawn. 
Foremost in importance—ac- 
cording to the Viceroy’s own 
classification, which no one is 
likely to dispute— was “the 
creation and pursuit of a sound 
Frontier Policy.” Every one 
will remember that in 1897 
several years of almost con- 
tinuous disturbance and war- 
fare on the Punjab frontier 
culminated in an outbreak 
which extended from Wazir- 
istan in the west to Swat 
and Buner in the north, which 
was prolonged for a period 
of nearly nine months, and 
was so serious as to necessi- 
tate the employment of a very 
large proportion of the avail- 
able field army of India. The 
fanaticism and fury of this 
outbreak were undoubtedly the 
direct consequence of the policy 
with regard to Chitral, but 
beyond this was the equally 
fatal fact that for years the 
Government of India had had 
no definite or continuous policy 
at all with regard to the 
frontier. The advocates re- 
spectively of the “forward 
policy” and the “Lawrence 
policy” argued interminably 
and prevailed by turns. When 
the former were in the ascend- 
ant, the British soldier “ trailed 
his coat” in isolated outposts, 
from the Black Mountain to 
the Gomal Valley; when the 
other side in turn obtained the 
upper hand, a general scuttle 
from all outlying positions 
proclaimed to the tribesmen 
the nervousness of the party 
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in power. When Lord Curzon 
assumed the Viceroyalty, the 
“forward policy” was the 
order of the day, and he found 
that small British garrisons 
were holding isolated positions, 
all more or less untenable 
against serious attack, in the 
Swat Valley, in the Khyber, 
in Kurram, on the Samana, 
and in Waziristan. As he 
himself put the case when re- 
vising his policy last year: 
**We seemed likely once more 
to tread the vicious circle that 
has beguiled us so often be- 
fore.” One of his first cares 
was to inaugurate the policy 
on which he had already set 
his heart, and which he has 
summed up in these principles : 
“ Withdrawal of British forces 
from advanced positions; em- 
ployment of tribal forces in the 
defence of tribal country ; con- 
centration of British forces in 
British territory behind them, 
as a safeguard and a support; 
and improvement of commun- 
ications in rear.” The novel 
and striking feature of this 
policy was the employment of 
tribal forces to hold that tribal 
country which had hitherto 
been occupied only by small 
detachments of British troops. 
It was the application to the 
frontier of the principles of 
conciliation, of treating the 
frontier tribes with sympathy 
and with confidence, “as if 
they were men of like compos- 
ition with ourselves,” to which 
Lord Curzon had already ex- 
pressed his adherence. It was 
an experiment not without 
risk, and many were found to 
prophesy its failure. But, no- 
thing daunted by gloomy prog- 
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nostications, the Viceroy pro- 
ceeded to carry out his scheme. 
Frontier levies and _ tribal 
militias were raised, officered 
by Englishmen, and gradually 
replaced the British garrisons 
all along the frontier. Of 
course there were difficulties 
and checks here and there, but 
there has ‘been no serious 
breakdown in the pursuance of 
the policy. For seven years 
there has been no tribal out- 
break, nor any military oper- 
ations worthy of the name, and 
when it is stated that between 
1852 and 1898 scarcely any 
consecutive two years passed 
without such outbreaks or 
operations, it will at least be 
conceded that Lord Curzon’s 
frontier policy bids fair to prove 
more successful than what went 
before it. 

Closely connected with that 
policy was the partition of the 
Punjab, and the creation of the 
North-West Frontier Province 
—a measure which was strong- 
ly opposed at the time, and the 
necessity for which is still 
denied by many. Lord Cur- 
zon’s object was to bring the 
question of the defence of the 
frontier more directly under 
the Government of India than 
could be the case when the 
authority of a local administra- 
tion intervened, and this object 
has successfully been attained, 
and with good political results. 
His opponents declare that the 
new province has too small an 
administration to give oppor- 
tunities for healthy life, and 
that internal development will 
be sacrificed to the more in- 
teresting duties of political 
charge. The point is not one 
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which need be argued here, nor 
is it of an importance at all 
comparable with the question 
of the preservation of peace on 
the Indian borders and the 
establishment of good relations 
with the frontier tribes. If, 
as seems likely, Lord Curzon’s 
policy shall prove to have 
solved this difficult problem, it 
may be counted as one of his 
principal triumphs. 

Another reform which is 
prominent amongst the meas- 
ures of the last seven years, 
in view of its effect upon the 
prosperity of India, is the 
establishment in that country 
of a gold standard. Most 
people at home have heard 
something — more or less 
vaguely —of the depreciation 
of the rupee and the conse- 
quent losses to India, but no 
one who was not in the East 
some twelve to eighteen years 
ago can at all realise what 
these words mean. The con- 
tinuous and incalculable fluctu- 
ations in the value of the rupee 
from day to day were not only 
fraught with incessant incon- 
venience to traders and even 
to private persons in the re- 
lations of daily life, — worse 
than this, they resulted in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and 
instability in all commercial 
matters which was fatal to 
economic progress; and, above 
all, this unfortunate instability 
so discredited India in the eyes 
of owners of capital at home 
that it was impossible to 
induce them to put money into 
undertakings in that country, 
however profitable, and all in- 
dustrial and commercial de- 
velopment was starved for 
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want of funds. Then, in 1893, 
came the closing of the Indian 
mints, which up to that time 
had been open to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. 
This measure, undertaken by 
Lord Lansdowne on. the advice 
of his able finance minister Sir 
David Barbour, was the first 
step towards the recovery of 
the situation, and paved the 
way for Lord Curzon’s legis- 
lation of 1899, by which a gold 
standard was established and 
the currency system started 
that, in the course of a few 
months, practically fixed the 
exchange value of the rupee at 
16d. Since that time Lord 
Curzon has gone further, and 
has created a gold reserve fund 
which has risen from three 
millions in 1900 to nearly 
seven millions in 1904; while 
the currency reserve fund, 
which is intended to secure 


the stability of the Indian note 
circulation and to meet any 
demand for gold, has now 
reached the considerable total 
of upwards of ten and a half 
millions sterling. No measures 
or reforms have done more 


than these to improve the 
credit and the financial posi- 
tion of India. The distrust 
which formerly existed has not 
yet been wholly laid to rest, 
and British capitalists have 
not yet come to appreciate 
what a rich field for enterprise 
exists in our great dependency. 
In no quarter is that “colossal 
ignorance” concerning India, 
about which Mr George Wynd- 
ham spoke last session, more 
marked than amongst our fin- 
anciers; but that this ignor- 
ance will ere long be dispelled 
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cannot be doubted, and to this 
end the financial policy of Lord 
Curzon has already largely 
contributed. 

Nor was his currency reform 
the only direction in which 
Lord Curzon assisted the com- 
mercial development of India, 
The attainment of this object 
has been constantly prominent 
amongst his schemes of im- 
provement as well as amongst 
his less public acts during his 
tenure of office. He spared 
no pains to bring the mineral 
and commercial wealth of the 
country to the notice of a wider 
public than that existing in the 
East. By personal effort he 
facilitated relations between 
the Government and the com- 
mercial community, he quick- 
ened the somewhat ponderous 
procedure of Government offices, 
and laboured “to purge the 
administration from the re- 
proach of dilatoriness or in- 
difference to commercial de- 
velopment.” More than this, 
by the imposition during the 
first few months of his Vice- 
royalty of countervailing duties 
on imported sugar in order to 
protect the indigenous sugar 
industry from the overwhelming 
competition of State-aided beet 
sugar from continental Europe ; 
by the passing of an Act for 
the better control and regula- 
tion of mines; by the institu- 
tion of a Mining Department, 
and the issue of more liberal 
mining rules ; by the develop- 
ment of the coal industry and 
by measures for facilitating its 
carriage ; and by various efforts 
to open up new trade relations 
between India and her neigh- 
bours, or to improve those al- 
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ready existing,—by all these 
measures has Lord Curzon 
evinced his sympathy with the 
commercial classes of India and 
endeavoured to assist and de- 
velop its industries. Finally, 
the present year has witnessed 
the accomplishment of a reform 
for which he has laboured for 
some time past, namely, the 
constitution of a new depart- 
ment of Government, under a 
separate Member of Council, 
for the special purpose of deal- 
ing with all matters connected 
with Commerce and Industry. 
This measure promises to have 
important results. “ We must 
have special departments,” Lord 
Curzon declared in 1903, “ and 
special men over them, to deal 
with special jobs, instead of 
allowing technical subjects to 
be dealt with at the end of 
a day’s work by a tired-out 
civilian.” 

This enlistment of the ser- 
vices of specialists is a notice- 
able feature of the late Vice- 
roy’s policy. It has been applied 
to Education, Architecture, 
Archeology, and—most im- 
portant of all—to Agriculture. 
It has already been remarked 
that Lord Curzon’s enthusiastic 
and active sympathy was shown 
to none more warmly than to 
the vast masses of the agricul- 
tural population. No one also 
recognised more clearly than 
he how much the prosperity of 
those classes, “the bone and 
sinew of our strength” as he 
called them, means to the pros- 
perity of India. During his 
first year in India he was con- 
fronted with a famine which, 
within the range of its incid- 
ence, was the severést that the 
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country had ever known. We 
cannot here go into the statistics 
of this terrible visitation, but 
an idea of its extent and its 
severity may be gathered from 
the statements that it affected 
an aree. of 400,000 square miles, 
and a population of 60 millions. 
“Tt was not merely a crop 
failure, but a fodder famine on 
an enormous scale, followed in 
many parts by a positive devas- 
tation of cattle—both plough 
cattle, buffaloes, and milch 
kine. In other words, it af- 
fected, and may almost be 
said to have annihilated, the 
working capital of the agri- 
cultural classes.” Moreover, it 
followed so closely upon the 
prolonged famine of 1896-97, 
and in so many cases affected 
the same area, that the distress, 
destitution, and disease which 
it occasioned were greatly ag- 
gravated. Coming as it did 
when the eyes of English people 
all over the world were fixed 
with deep anxiety and concern 
upon the war in South Africa, 
it attracted less attention and 


enlisted less sympathy at home 


than would at any other time 
have been the case; but in 
India it engrossed the whole 
attention of Government, and 
placed a terrible strain upon 
Indian resources and officials. 
That it was combated with a 
success and an energy unsur- 
passed — nay, more, unpre- 
cedented —in Indian history, 
was due no less to the per- 
sonal efforts of the Viceroy 
than to the experience gained 
from the unhappy lessons of 
the previous few years. It 
hardly needs to be added that 
this energetic action was fully 
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equalled by the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of the rulers of India. 
In a statement of extraordinary 
interest, in which at the end of 
the famine Lord Curzon re- 
viewed its statistics and de- 
scribed the relief measures 
which had been taken, there 
occur these memorable pass- 
ages :— 

“Every man, woman, and child 
who has perished in India in the 
present famine has been a burden 
upon my heart and upon that of the 
Government. Their sufferings have 
never been absent from our thoughts. 
. . . There has never been a famine 
when the general mortality has been 
less, when the distress has been more 
amply or swiftly relieved, or when 
Government and its officers have 
given themselves with a more whole- 
hearted devotion to the saving of 
life and the service of the people. 
. . « It is with the object of demon- 
strating to the Indian public that, 
in the administration of the recent 
famine, we have not been unworthy 
of our trust, and that the year of 
strain and suffering will not have 
passed by without our profiting by 
its lessons, that I have made this 
speech.” 


That these words contained 
no empty boast is proved by, 
the statistics of the famine. 
That their promise for the 
future was equally real has 
been shown in many ways 
during Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty. Immediately after 
the famine a commission of 
inquiry was appointed under 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, to 
examine the methods of famine 
prevention and relief, and to put 
forward proposals for future 
guidance. As a result— 


“There is no branch of the subject 
of famine relief, famine administra- 
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tion, and still more famine preven- 
tion, which has not been diligently 
ransacked and explored; and there 
is no portion of the recommendations 
submitted to us by the able chairman 
and his lieutenants which has not 
been discussed with the local govern- 
ments, and been already made, or, if 
not, is about to be made, the subject 
of definite orders. . . . The value of 
the revised [famine] codes will only 
be seen when the next struggle comes. 
Then they will be found to provide 
the armament with which each local 
government in India will fight the 
battle.” 


Closely allied to this problem 
of famine prevention, and equal- 
ly important in the interests of 
the agricultural population, is 
the great question of the ex- 
tension of irrigation—a ques- 
tion which involves not only 
the safety of millions of the 
people in years of drought, but 
also the extension of agricul- 
tural enterprise and the expan- 
sion of agricultural production 
in India by converting thou- 
sands of acres of hitherto bar- 
ren waste into fertile fields. 
The extension of canal irriga- 
tion has been favoured by the 
Government of India for many 
years past. It was a subject 
in which Lord Elgin displayed 
special interest, but to which 
he was unable to devote as 
much pecuniary support as he 
would have liked, owing to 
the constant drain of military 
operations and of famine, which 
added so greatly to the diffi- 
culties of his administration. 
Lord Curzon, after the first 
terrible experience of 1899- 
1900, was fortunate in ex- 
periencing in India years of 
prosperity and plenty, and he 





1 Lord Curzon’s speech in the Budget debate, 29th March 1905. 
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was not slow to take advan- 
tage of these favourable cir- 
cumstances in the direction of 
extending irrigated areas and 
developing the railway system, 
as well as by considerably light- 
ening the burdens of taxation 
on the labouring and industrial 
classes. But he went further 
than this. A commission to 
investigate the possibilities of 
irrigation and of water storage 
was appointed in 1901 under 
Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff. The 
report of that commission, sub- 
mitted after an inquiry extend- 
ing over eighteen months, has 
been exhaustively and carefully 
considered by Government, with 
the result that a scheme of 
widely extended operations has 
now been prepared and ma- 
tured, to be put into execution 
in the near future. 

Lord Curzon’s further meas- 
ures of agricultural reform, 
such as the Punjab Land Alien- 
ation Act, and his endeavours 
to secure throughout India 
greater elasticity in the col- 
lection of land revenue, are 
perhaps too local in theirinterest 
or too technical to appeal to 
readers at home, although to 
our great Indian empire they 
are of an importance commen- 
surate with the immense in- 
terests involved in the pros- 
perity of the agricultural 
classes. The first mentioned 
item of legislation has been so 
much criticised that we may 
pause for a moment to notice 
it. It is designed to prevent 
the alienation of the land, 
owing to the gradual increase 
of agricultural indebtedness, 
from the hands of its tradi- 
tional owners, the yeomen and 
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peasant proprietors, who fill 
the ranks of our Indian army, 
and are in every respect, 
as has already been quoted, 
“the bone and sinew of our 
strength,” and its acquisition 
by the money-lending and 
shop - keeping classes. This 
process of land alienation has 
become constantly more threat- 
ening during the last twenty- 
five years, until it endangered 
the prosperity and even the 
existence of the most vigorous 
and valuable class of the com- 
munity. The Act passed by 
Lord Curzon’s government 
limits the periods of mortgages 
on land, and restricts the 
alienation of land to others 
than bond-fide cultivators. The 
measure has been attacked as 
an instance of unnecessary and 
hasty legislation, interfering 
with the rights of property, 
and calculated to impair the 
credit and wealth of the land- 
owning class. The latter prog- 
nostications can only be dis- 
proved by the lapse of time. 
So far, at least, the measure 
promises to be beneficial in its 
results. As to the necessity 
for some such legislation the 
balance of expert opinion is 
entirely on Lord Curzon’s side ; 
while in reply to any charge of 
rashness or want of considera- 
tion, the period over which the 
discussion of this difficult prob- 
lem has extended, a period of 
twenty-five or thirty years, 
may be quoted as ample dis- 
proof of the justice of such 
assertions. 

Space does not permit of 
more than a passing mention 
of other improvements con- 
nected with agriculture—the 
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establishment of a scientific 
agricultural research institute 
(due to the munificence of an 
American visitor to India, Mr 
Phipps), the strengthening of 
the Veterinary Department, 
and the creation of a scientific 
Board of Advice. Nor is it 
necessary to do more than 
name the reform effected in 
railway administration, the 
immense increase in the pro- 
ductiveness of railways, the 
cheapening of telegraphic 
charges both on inland lines 
and between India and Europe, 
and the reform of the system 
of education in all its branches. 
Something more than such 
cursory notice might well be 
given to the question of police 
reform, a subject which so 
closely affects the welfare of 
every individual of the two 
hundred and thirty millions of 
people in British India. The 
subject is, however, too large 
to be dealt with here. It was 
examined — as in the case of 
education, railways, irrigation, 
and famine—by a special 
commission, whose report has 
formed the basis for extensive 
and far-reaching measures of 
improvement. In this connec- 
tion Lord Curzon’s remarks 
regarding the reasons and 
objects of all these commis- 
sions may be quoted. “I can 
quite believe,” he said in the 
budget discussion of March 
1902, “that there will be 
people who will say that the 
present administration is earn- 
ing a strange and abnormal 
repute, as one of Commissions, 
Committees, and inquiries. 
The charge is quite true. I 
do not for one moment dispute 
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it. . . . The object of all these 
inquiries is in every case the 
same—viz., to arrive at the 
truth.” Here we have again 
the principle so characteristic 
of Lord Curzon’s methods—to 
do nothing without thorough 
and careful research, to under- 
stand a question completely in 
order to deal with it adequately, 
and in order to understand it 
*‘ to dig down to the bed-rock of 
concrete fact and experience.” 
There remains one of the 
original twelve tasks set him- 
self by Lord Curzon which 
should be noticed before we 
leave these questions of internal 
reform. This is the attention 
which he gave to the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments and 
historic buildings. Its prin- 
cipal manifestations were the 
appointment of a specialist as 
Director of Archeology, and 
the passing of an Act for the 
“Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments and objects of 
archeological, historical, and 
artistic interest.” This meas- 
ure, so characteristic of Lord 
Curzon’s many - sidedness, so 
indicative of his love for the 
past history of India, aroused 
no controversy and attracted 
but little notice at the moment. 
But its importance must not 
be measured by such a criterion 
as this. No one will dispute 
the principle on which it is 
based, that the care of a 
nation’s historic buildings is 
closely bound up by ties of 
history, sentiment, and expedi- 
ency with the people’s interests, 
and that it is amongst the 
prominent obligations of a 
government. Moreover, the 


enactment of such a measure 
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in India is of more than in- 
direct interest to the people 
of Great Britain. Year by 
year, in constantly increasing 
numbers, visitors from home 
make the voyage to India 
intent on exploring its wonders 
and viewing the treasures of 
archeology and art which it 
has to show. It will be well 
if some of these recognise a 
tithe of the debt which they 
owe to Lord Curzon in this 
matter. Who that has seen 
the incomparable beauty of the 
Taj, surrounded by acres of 
sandy waste ground and ap- 
proached through a squalid 
bazar, but must be ever grate- 
ful to the hand that has 
cleared the entrance courts of 
all mean and unsightly features, 
and has turned the surround- 
ings into a green and undu- 
lating park? Who that visited 


the exquisite little tomb of 


Itmad-ud-Dowlah, near Agra, 
any time up to half a dozen 
or so years ago, and beheld it 
smothered in a tangled maze 
of overgrown shrubs and 
weeds, but must delight to 
find it now set in well-ordered 
' and grassy lawns, whose green- 
ness serves to emphasise the 
delicacy of the fabric? A 
similar work is in progress or 
about to be undertaken round 
the beautiful Mogul palace at 
Delhi, the tombs and mosques 
of Lahore, and the deserted 
city of Fatehpur Sikri; with 
equal care and reverence other 
relics of the past throughout 
India are being tended and 
cared for, and if this alone 
were Lord Curzon’s claim to 
gratitude, both from Indians 
and from lovers of art all over 
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the world, it would be due to 
him in no small degree, in that 
he has been mainly instru- 
mental in enabling our gener- 
ation “to expiate the careless- 
ness of the past and escape 
the reproaches of posterity.” 
It has been said that the 
debt which the empire owes 
to Lord Curzon for the work 
of his Indian Viceroyalty will 
not be fully known until the 
history of the foreign relations 
of India during that period is 
made public. This much is, 
however, already known to the 
world, that both in his speeches 
and by his deeds he never 
failed to maintain the integrity 
and the prestige of the great 
empire of which India is no 
longer merely an ornament, 
“the brightest jewel of the im- 
perial crown,” but the strategic 
frontier where lies, in Lord 
Curzon’s words, “the true 
fulcrum of dominion, the real 
touchstone of our Imperial 
greatness.” One of his earliest 
duties was to assert our rights 
and maintain our paramount 
position in the Persian Gulf, 
and his visit two years ago to 
the same great highway of 
Indian commerce—the first 
visit ever paid to those waters 
by a Governor-General of 
India—was strikingly success- 
ful in securing the same 
object. The tour in question 
attracted far more attention 
throughout the world than is 
usually paid to the movements 
of the Viceroy through the 
territories of India. Its mean- 
ing was not difficult to find, 
and was as patent to the Arab 
chiefs who assembled at the 
seaports to do honour to the 
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representative of the suzerain 
power, as it was to those great 
powers of Europe who watched 
from a distance, each eager to 
take advantage of an error of 
judgment or a sign of weak- 
ness. But they watched in 
vain. Lord Curzon’s capacity 
for managing difficult and deli- 
cate affairs was never shown 
to better advantage. His dis- 
cretion was as marked as was 
the decision and firmness with 
which he expounded to the 
assembled chiefs the fixed de- 
termination of British policy. 
“We are not going to throw 
away this century of costly 
and triumphant enterprise,” 
he declared; “we shall not 
wipe out the most unselfish 
page in history. The peace of 
these waters must still be main- 
tained ; your independence will 
continue to be upheld, and the 
influence of the British Govern- 
ment must remain supreme.” 
The recent mission to Kabul 
under Sir Louis Dane is still 
fresh in men’s minds. It has 
been attacked in many quar- 
ters, and its assailants have 
scoffed at it as a failure. 
Those who express these views 
show little knowledge of the 
circumstances. Since Abdur- 
rahman’s death various small 
difficulties had arisen between 
the Governments of India and 
Kabul. Comparatively insig- 
nificant though these were in- 
dividually, yet the previous 
history of our relations with 
Afghanistan furnished proof 
only too clear of the ease with 
which such matters may be 
exaggerated until the breach 
occasioned by them becomes 
too wide to be bridged. To 
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clear up these difficulties and 
to re-establish those perfectly 
friendly relations which pre- 
vailed during the lifetime of 
the old Amir were the im- 
portant objects of the mission, 
and these objects were fully 
attained. Whatever hopes the 
Government of India may 
have entertained of establishing 
closer commercial relations with 
Kabul by means of telegraphic 
communication or railways, it 
is certain that Lord Curzon is 
far too well versed in the for- 
eign politics of the past to lay 
himself open to a rebuff by 
putting forward unasked any 
definite proposals for changes 
of the sort. It is clear that the 
Amir has no desire for such 
closer relations either with us or 
with Russia. One point there 
is which, if obtainable, would 
have been of tangible value 
both to ourselves and to our 
ally—namely, some method of 
ensuring that our annual sub- 
sidy shall — as was its orig- 
inal purpose —be spent upon 
strengthening the military 
defences of Afghanistan and 
rendering it more secure 
against attack. But in view 
of the very open terms of the 
Durand agreement, it is diffi- 
cult to see how such an object 
was to be achieved. That Sir 
Louis Dane was not able to 
make conditions in this and in 
other similar respects was no 
fault of his or of Lord Curzon. 

Lord Curzon’s attitude with 
regard to Afghanistan has been 
the same in all essentials as 
that which has been described 
in regard to the Persian Gulf, 
and the same as he himself out- 
lined in such striking words 
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when speaking of the difficulties 
with Tibet :— 


“T have had no desire to push on 
anywhere,” he said, “and the history 
of the past five years has been one, 
not of aggression, but of consolidation 
and restraint. It is enough for me 
to guard what we have without 
hankering for more. But I would 
suffer any imputation sooner than be 
an unfaithful sentinel at my post, or 
allow the future peace of the country 
to be compromised by encroachment 
from the outside as to whose meaning 
there cannot be any question.” 


The consideration of Lord 
Curzon’s attitude in regard to 
foreign politics brings us natu- 
rally to the question of his 
administration of the army of 
India. This is no occasion, nor 
have we space, to enter into the 
details of the controversy which 
has resulted in India being de- 
prived prematurely of one of 
the most able Viceroys who ever 
held the reins of supreme gov- 
ernment; but a few words are 
required to deal with his treat- 
ment of military reforms and 
improvements. In the India 
Office despatch of May last, 
which announced the decision 
of his Majesty’s Government in 
the matter of military admin- 
istration, Mr Brodrick went so 
far as to twit the Government 
of India with having omitted 
to spend on military measures 
some of the surplus revenue 
which had accrued during the 
previous five years. Never was 
a charge more unjustly made. 
In no previous administration 
has money been spent more 
freely or provided more readily 
for army purposes. Additions 
on an unprecedented scale to 
the number of British officers 
in the Indian army, complete 
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re-armament of all the forces 
in India with the latest 
magazine rifle, re-armament 
of the mountain artillery, 
provision for the re-arma- 
ment of the field artillery with 
quick-firing guns as soon as 
the factories can turn them 
out, thorough reorganisation of 
the standing transport and 
enormous increases thereto 
until it is second to that of 
no army in the world, immense 
development of the military 
factories of India until the 
country is almost completely 
independent of supplies of 
military stores from home,— 
these are only a few of the 
many and costly measures 
which have marked Lord 
Curzon’s administration. If 
until Lord Kitchener came to 
India more extensive or more 
sensational reforms were not 
inaugurated, the omission was 
not due to any fault of the 
military system nor to Lord 
Curzon’s rejection of proposals 
of the sort, but to the fact that 
the Commanders-in-Chief con- 
cerned put no such proposals 
forward. When, however, 
Lord Kitchener succeeded to 
that high post, the schemes of 
extensive military reform put 
forward by him met with a 
ready encouragement and re- 
cognition from Lord Curzon 
and his government, which 
amply disproves Mr Brodrick’s 
insinuation that similar re- 
forms had previously been 
obstructed or negatived by the 
Viceroy or his advisers. In 
military matters, as in all else, 
Lord Curzon’s guiding prin- 
ciple has always been to work 
for the true welfare of the 
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Indian people. Directed by 
this principle he was the last 
man likely to starve the army 
or to oppose any well-considered 
scheme of military improve- 
ment. “These are not days,” 
he said in one of his earliest 
budget speeches, “when the 
military strength of any empire 
is likely to be reduced. . . . 
There are two great duties 
of Imperial statesmanship in 
India. The first is to make 
all these millions of people, if 
possible, happier, more con- 
tented, more prosperous; the 
second is to keep them and 
their property safe.” And 
again, a year later: “The army 
is required to make India safe, 
and it cannot be said that 
India is safe. . . . No one can 
say that while the whole world 
has been busy with military re- 
form we in India have stood 
still.” There we may leave this 
branch of our subject, con- 
fident that it has been shown 
that neither by word nor deed 
has Lord Curzon in this, any 
more than in any other respect, 
‘ been. found unmindful of his 
trust. 

There is one subject to 
which some allusion must be 
made because, in the view of 
the casual observer, it has 
figured with undue prominence 
in the course of Lord Curzon’s 
administration. We allude to 
cases of assaults on natives by 
Europeans—in some instances 
by British soldiers, in one or 
two by planters and others. 
In two only of such cases did 
the Government of India take 
any prominent action ; but it is 
indisputable that the Viceroy’s 
well-known views on the sub- 
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ject, and the issue of stricter 
rules than previously in regard 
to such cases, resulted in a 
course of action by local 
authorities which was not 
always judicious, and which 
was always attributed by the 
uninformed to the direct in- 
terference of the supreme 
Government. Lord Curzon, in 
referring publicly to this diffi- 
cult and delicate subject, said 
that the Government of India 
wished to maintain an attitude 
of strict impartiality. ‘Our 
one desire,” he declared, “is 
to draw closer the bonds of 
friendly feeling that should 
unite the two races.” No one 
can doubt for a moment the 
genuineness of this sentiment, 
or dispute the rectitude and 
the nobility of his endeavour 
thus “to hold the scales even.” 
Unfortunately, however, as has 
been seen, the subordinate 
authorities, in excess of zeal 
and with want of judgment, 
more than once committed 
errors for which Lord Curzon 
personally had to bear the 
blame; moreover, in one of the 
cases in which the Government 
of India prominently inter- 
fered, they were not well ad- 
vised; and in the only other 
instance in which the Viceroy 
took any personal action there 
was so much room for doubt 
with regard to the correctness 
of his view that it would cer- 
tainly have been better had he 
adopted a less decided course. 
These untoward circumstances 
combined to bring about a re- 
sult far different from that 
which Lord Curzon had stated 
to be the desire of the Govern- 
ment, and for the moment they 
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caused him to incur such odium 
amongst certain classes of his 
countrymen as to obscure tem- 
porarily the lustre of what he 
had achieved for India and the 
Empire. But the shadow was 
only a passing one. The bit- 
terness occasioned by the in- 
cidents in question has already 
almost disappeared, and among 
no section of the British popu- 
lation of India has the resigna- 
tion of the Viceroy been more 
genuinely deplored and _ re- 
gretted than by the educated 
classes in the army of India. 
A recent writer in ‘The Times’ 
declared that Lord Curzon was 
not a popular Viceroy. Had 
he written two years ago his 
statement could not have been 
at the moment disputed, but 
the further lapse of time has 
enabled men to learn more 
clearly to appreciate the char- 
acter of the statesman who for 
nearly seven years has gov- 
erned India with so vigorous 
and so firm a hand. Every one 
whose opinion is worth having 
likes to feel that the ship of 
state is being steered by a 
master hand, a mariner trained 
to meet the dangers of storm and 
shoal. Every one who has the 
good of the country and of the 
empire at heart would rather 
have a real ruler at the head 
of affairs than a mere figure- 
head. So it is that Lord Cur- 
zon has come to be appreciated 
more at his true worth. His 
countrymen in India, and all 
the best-balanced and most 
level - headed natives of that 
country, see in him a man of 
commanding ability, with great 
possibilities open to him at 
home, who devoted five of the 
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best years of his life to serving 
our eastern dependency with 
all the vigour of his intellect 
and with an enthusiasm which 
has overtaxed the powers of a 
physique never too robust; 
they see, too, that in spite of 
enfeebled health and private 
anxieties, he has been willing 
to return once more to the ex- 
acting duties of his great post 
in response to the solicitations 
of the Imperial Government, 
and because he saw that there 
was still work for him to do in 
India; they see all this, and 
because they understand some- 
thing of what it means Lord 
Curzon leaves India, having 
earned what is better than 
mere popularity—namely, the 
respect and gratitude of those 
over whom he has ruled, and 
best of all, the enthusiastic 
admiration of those who have 
worked nearest to him and who 
know him best. 

In the foregoing pages not 
all, or nearly all, of the 
measures inaugurated or ma- 
tured by Lord Curzon during 
his Viceroyalty have been 
touched upon. No mention, 
for instance, has been made of 
one of the greatest of all the 
changes—the partition of Ben- 
gal, because the arguments for 
and against it are numerous, 
but in almost every case they 
are matters of theory, the justice 
of which time alone can decide. 
For similar reasons controver- 
sial points connected with 
other questions have also been 
avoided. A critical review of 
the individual achievements of 
Lord Curzon cannot be at- 
tempted for years to come with 
any semblance of finality or 
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impartiality. What has been 
aimed at is to show the spirit 
which has animated him, the 
amazing energy and industry 
which he has displayed in the 
performance of his arduous 
duties, the extent and variety 
of the problems with which he 
has grappled. That he has 
made mistakes is inevitable and 
not surprising ; who would not 
do so sometimes if intrusted 
with the task of ruling over 
three hundred millions of people 
of infinite variety in race, lan- 
guage, creed, and social con- 
ditions? As in the case of 
generals, so in that of rulers, 
the greatest is he who makes 
the fewest mistakes, and judged 
by this standard Lord Curzon 
may well be accorded a high 
place. Above all things let 
us pay homage to the high 
enthusiasm, the noble devotion 
of the man. Throughout the 
toils, the disappointments, the 
difficulties which beset him, he 
was constantly inspired by the 
confident belief in the mission 
of the British race in India, 
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and in the destiny of India 
herself. ‘It is because I believe 
in the future of this country, 
and in the capacity of our own 
race to guide it to goals that 
it has never hitherto attained, 
that I keep courage and press 
forward.” Surely we cannot be 
mistaken when we give praise 
and honour to such high en- 
deavour undertaken in such a 
spirit. Surely it is a great Vice- 
royalty whose results can, with- 
out exaggeration, be summed 
up in these lofty words :— 


“As the last year of my work in 
India opens, I look back upon the 
t, not with any self-complacency, 
ecause, while much has been done, 
much also remains undvune, but with 
gratitude that the opportunity has 
been vouchsafed to my colleagues and 
myself of giving so definite an impulse 
to all that makes up the growth and 
prosperity of a people and the safety 
of an empire, and with the sanguine 
conviction that none can sow as dili- 
gently and whole-heartedly as we 
have endeavoured to sow without a 
harvest springing up. Indeed, the 
green shoots are already high above 
the ground that will ten thousand 
times repay the exertion, and obliter- 
ate every scar.” 
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